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TREVOR COURT. 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 
| till the coffee and the eggs gets cold, I know 
| he will ; lor’, after all that poring over books, 
THERE are very few places more attractive, | and sitting up o’ nights, he’s sure to pass. I 
from antiquity and old associations, than Ox-| thought when he’d done studying and that, 
ford University. The quaint and picturesque | he’d look better, and begin to eat and drink ; 
architecture of its colleges, and the memory | but he’s as gloomy as ever this morning.” 
of those giant intellects of olden times who! How little this really kindlyintentioned man 
studied within their walls, invest the place | understood of the sensitive fear and the deep 
with a twofold interest. The window at which | anxiety with which men devoid of self-conceit 
Milton sat ; the rooms occupied by Whitfield | look forward to the result of those agitating 
and Wesley ; the staff carried by William of|days in the schools! ‘To Edward Dormer 


CHAPTER I.—HONOUR AND DEATH. 


Wycombe, Addison’s Walk, and other associa-| success was of vital importance ; his whole 
tions too well known to need mention, throw 
around this quaint old city of colleges a charm 
apart from its learning and renown. 

At the open latticed window of a college 
room stood a young man looking with grave, | 
absent eyes, on the patch of grass enclosed by | 
cloisters which lay beneath him, The morn-| 
ing rays of a June sun threw uponit the strong | 
clearly-defined shadows of the various towers | 
and pinnacles by which it was surrounded. 





future depended upon it. His father,a doctor 
in the navy with only his pay to depend upon, 
would have been unable to send him to the 
university, but for the young man’s own exer- 
tions as a tutor, and latterly as an usher ina 
school, the principal of which allowed him 
time to “trot his terms.” These arrange- 
ments had caused delay, and he was now ap- 


proaching his twenty-seventh birthday ; no 


wonder therefore he looked forward to the list 


The lark sung loudly over head, while black-| which would appear that morning with pain- 
birds and thrushes flitted undisturbed in the | ful anxiety. 


silent enclosure. The young man’s face wore | 


Nearly ten minutes passed, and the hasty 


a thoughtful expression ; evidently his heart | opening of his room door caused him to turn 
was not with the scene upon which he gazed, | with something like shame at having neglected 


and he started as his scout spoke: “ Break-| the breakfast prepared for him. 
|cast a glance of vexation at the cold coffee 


fast is ready, sir.” 


‘The scout 


“ Allright,” he replied, without turning his; and eggs as he advanced and offered Mr. 
head. The man left the room, saying to him-| Dormer a paper, saying,—“ A telegraph mes- 
self as he closed the door, “ He’ll stand there | sage, sir; the boy is waiting.” 
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2 TREVOR COURT. 





Edward Donner opened it hastily, and 
glanced over its contents without realizing 
any definite sense in the words, He looked’ 
up, and with an effort said quickly, “ Tell the 
boy not to wait ; I will send an answer.” 

Stifling his curiosity—for a telegraphmessage 
to Edward Dormer was a novelty—the man 
left the room, and then seating himself and 
struggling with the agitation which made the 
paper flutter in his trembling fingers, Edward 
Dormer read the telegram, 

“Mrs. Dormer to Edward Dormer— 

“Come home directly. I have bad news 
~ Malta ; your father is dead.” 

e understood the words now too clearly 
to be mistaken. Fora time he felt stunned, 
and then, as the truth became self-evident 
that his mother was a widow and himself 
fatherless, a kind of despair seized him; he 


sight of features distorted ‘with ‘greg as the 
bowed head was slowly raised. 

“ What’s the row?” exclaimed the young- 
ster, in sympathetic slang. 

** Read that,” was the reply, as the sorrow- 
ful eyes glanced at the telegram which lay on 
the table, and the head again drooped over 
the hands. 

“Tm sorry I came in; I’ll go,” said Arthur 
Cleveland ; and with the fatal paper in his 
hands he rushed from the room, nearly knock- 
ing over three young men who were about to 
enter. Closing the door gently he exclaimed, 
“ T say, you fellows, don’t go in, just look here,” 
and he held out the telegram. The faces but 
now so full of gratulation, fell as they read, 
and the four young men descended the stairs, 
talking seriously as they went. 

As they turned into the High Street, Arthur 





rested his head on his arms on the table, and 


gave himself up to bitter thoughts. | 


His whole life seemed to pass before him | 
as in a panorama. 


Those days of his boyhood | 


exclaimed, “Ah! here comes Sterling ; he’s 
just the one to rouse him up, and they are 
such chums, too.” 

Charles Sterling was quickly made acquain- 


when he had looked in childish admiration at | ted with the sorrowful news which his friend 


his father in the full-dress uniform of a navy 


doctor ; his frequent absences from home, and | 
the attack of) 
scarlet fever by which he had lost four bro-| 
thers and sisters, and from which he alone of| 
| Edward Dormer needed ; 


the happy days of his return ; 


the five children had escaped with life; the 


sorrow and illness of his loving mother, and | 
the sad meeting when his father returned to| 
his desolate home ;—all rose to his memory | 
with vivid reality. How that loving mother | 


had clung to him, her only remaining child ; 
how she had saved in her housekeeping and | 
denied herself, to gratify his wish to become a | 


clergyman; and now, just as he was, as he. 
hoped, on the eve of success, came this ter-| 


rible news. 

He pushed away the cups and plates of his | 
untouched breakfast, bowed his head on his | 
hands, and gave way to a burst of grief, which | 
his manhood disdained but could not conquer. | 

After six weeks of hard study and the days | 
of excitement in the schools, the reaction had | 
produced a natural depression of spirits, | 
which this sad news had increased. He had| 
not sufficient self-confidence to feel sure of his| 
name being on the list at all, and now the 
world seemed too cold and dark for him to 
care about its honours and distinctions. 


There were footsteps on the stairs, and some, | 
more rapid than the rest, reached his door and | 


entered without hesitation. 

“ Hurrah, hurrah! Dormer, you're all right, 
almost first on the list. I say, old fellow, a 
first-class man, eh! Why”—and the lively 
youth of nineteen paused in dismay at the 





ihad received; he did not delay a moment. 


Leaving the young men to pursue their way 
down the High Street, he very soon found 
himself at the gates of Magdalen Hall. 

Charles Sterling was just such a friend as 
high principled, 
self-reliant, and fearless in'the cause of the 
right.. The two were spoken of as “saints” 
by the fast young men of the university, yet 
they were both respected for their talents, 
/and Charles Sterling’s firmness and unwaver- 
|ing principles caused his friendship to be 
| sought by many who could not imitate what 
they admired in his character. Edward 
Dormer’s yielding, undecided manner, ex- 
| cept on religious subjects, had obtained for 
him the title of “amuff;” but now those who 
had laughed at him were ready to acknow- 
ledge and respect him as a man who had 
' gained honours at the university. 


After Charles Sterling had left them on | 


his way to Magdalen Hall, the rest wandered 
‘on down the High Street towards Christ 
Church Meadows, now and then joining 
others whom they met, and forming a group 
as they talked which obstructed the path- 
way; or raising their trencher caps to 
ladies introduced to them by proud: under- 
graduates as sisters or cousins just arrived 
for Commemoration. The name of Dormer 
|as a first-class man was on every lip, and 
the sorrow which had so literally “trod on 
the heels of joy” was talked over and com- 
mented upon with various expressions of 
regret and sympathy. 
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“ Arthur,” said his friend, as they returned |'telegram was sent off at once to Mrs. Dormer, 
alone to‘ their college together, “how came|a few things packed. ina’ carpet-bag; and, 
you to know Dormer?” scarcely allowing him a moment to reflect 

“Oh, he was my tutor before I went to/upon either the sorrow or the happiness: of 
Eton; and even then we were together all| the last few hours, Charles' Sterling got his 
the /ong, and jolly ‘times they were.» He'’s| friend into the 12.30 train, and:gave himat 
a capital fellow at boating and cricketing, | starting, as he said, good-bye for the present, 
and all that, and although now and then| the words:of the Psalmist++ 
he would slip in a bit of religious advice, I <¢ My times are int! Thy hands! 
couldn't help listening, and I dared not laugh, 
he looked so serious about it.. Besides, he is | 
such a fellow for honour and integrity; and} 
if it’s religion that makes him so, it’s a pity | “Waat’s in a name?” asks Juliet of Romeo: 
there are not more like him ;” and the merry | “ A rose by any other name would smell*as |) 
face looked. serious as the youth bore testi-| sweet.” And yet there are cases when names 
mony to the: religion that is “ known by its | ave detrimental, more particularly to counties 
fruits.” or towns in England. Some peculiarity ‘at: 

“But I’ve heard the men call him a muff.” | tending parts of the soil or their proximity 

“Oh yes,” replied Arthur, “that is because) to rivers or factories seems to create’ a ‘pre: 
he won’t join their noisy wine parties, nor |judice which people often take for granted 
their sprees. They used to call him an/ without troubling themselves about proofs. 
‘awful sell;’ but I think he must have a} Who has not heard of the Essex Marshes? 
jolly lot of pluck to bear being laughed at ; | and yet how few are aware that'a high table- 
and then, you know, he’s not rich ; his father| land rises with a steep ascent from these 


e . . | ° ° e 
was a doctor in the navy, and their pay isn’t | very marshes, on which the air is most health- 


CHAPTER II.—THE COTTAGE;ON THE HILL. 


much.” ; | ful, and from which can be seen the opposite 
“ How did he manage to keep his son at) hills of Surrey and Kent. 
Oxford, then?” asked Arthur’s friend. |. No place has suffered more unjustly by 


“Oh, he almost pays for that himself. | this prejudice than Plumstead, once a strag- 
After he gave up teaching me he went into| glingviilage bordering the Plumstead Marshes, 
a school. . It must be awful hard work, but} parts of which were then often covered with 
my governor says it is most noble conduct | the Thames at high tide. 
on his part, and I suppose itis.” | A dreary road from Woolwich ‘for: three 

* He must have commenced teaching very | miles, with ‘the Arsenal « walls ‘or marshy 
young,” remarked Arthur Cleveland's com-| ground on the left, and mean+looking houses 
panion. | occupied by small tradesmen on. the right, is 

‘No, not so very young... He was twenty | certainly not anattractivedrive. But between 
when he came to me first, and that’s nearly | these houses there are‘ openings, every one’a 
seven years ago. I’m jolly glad he’s passed, | steep ascent leading to Shooter’s Hill, the 
for he can be ordained and: help’ his mother. | highest point of the many’ hills round Lon- 
She’ll have only a pension now.” And while; don, except Highgate. 
expressing this kind feeling for his friend and| | More than half-way up: this hill, which at 
tutor, Arthur, followed by his companion, | times rises so abruptly: as: ito make: even 
entered the college. | walking difficult, we reach a level or shelf 

Meanwhile Charles Sterling had succeeded | of the hill called Plumstead Common. 
in rousing Edward Dormer from the state of| Many y2ars/ago Plumstead proper did not 
depression into which he had fallen: His | extend beyond the dreary toad. above de- 
first act was to send for hot coffee and eggs, | scribed ;. the Common -was indeed in: -the 
and, when they arrived, to compel Edward to) country.:. Now the roads leading’ to it are 
take something’ to:eat. bordered. with: houses, and’ the air is as 

“* When you have had your! breakfast I will} salubrious ‘and bracing’ as any! of the»high- 
listen to your story,” he:had said cheerfully, | lying suburbs) of London. Yet Plumstead; 
and Edward Dormer knew he must submit. | as the new buildings and streets_ are still 

Then the two friends sat and talked over| called, has not lost the ‘stigma of its ‘early 
the strange events in Dormer’s life which the | association:with Plumstead: Marshes. 
morning had realized. -Lt. was.decided»that) From the level above ‘alluded to, several 
Edward! should go at once to his mother, | winding: country lanes lead to the summit ‘of 
and return in, time for Commemoration, and} Shooter's Hill. Near the entrance-to: one of 
to have his degree. conferred upon him. these lanes, not far from the Commonyiand 
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therefore also in Plumstead, stood a pretty, 
old-fashioned cottage, surrounded by lawns 
and gardens, and separated by hedgerows 
from fields and meadows. ; 

The high walls and slated roofs of two 
modern houses which had been built near it 
made the cottage look diminutive, but did 
not destroy its picturesque appearance, while 
the luxurious garden threw the bare, tree- 
less, walled enclosures of its modern neigh- 
bours into insignificance. 

Beyond, on the hill slope, the corn-fields 
and pasture-lands lay bathed in the June 
sunshine. A laughing brook sparkled and 
murmured as it flowed; flowers of all hues 
spangled with their gorgeous colours the beds 
round the velvet lawn; roses climbed over 
the green verandah, and filled the air with 
their fragrance; the birds were mingling 
their songs with the lowing of cattle and the 
bleating of lambs in an adjoining meadow, 
while the lark, fluttering his joyous wings in 
the clear blue, added his own rich melody. 
All around that low-roofed cottage was joy 
and gladness: but within those darkened 
windows sorrow reigned. 

In a room at the back overlooking the 
garden sat a lady of about fifty years of age. 
She leaned back in a reclining chair, with 
her hands folded on her lap, in that state of 
listless inaction which is the result of a deep 
and sudden sorrow. 

The lowered blind waved to and fro in 
the gentle summer air, the room was fragrant 
with its breath, and yet, with tear-stained 
eyes, she sat calm and still, as if the effort 
to say “ Thy will be done” had shaken her 
nature to its very centre. Yet in that grave, 
intellectual face, with its crown of prema- 
turely grey hair, there was no sign of weak. 
ness; every line of feature showed a power 
of endurance and self-command, even while, 
as now, distorted with grief which as yet 
the consolations of religion could scarcely 
soften. 

She was suffering the greatest loss which 
can befall a loving and devoted wife. That 
morning’s post had brought news of her 
husband’s unexpected and almost sudden 
death, and, as we know, the news had been 
telegraphed to her son at Oxford. Kind 
neighbours had been summoned by a faith- 
ful old servant ; they had offered common- 
place consolation and true sympathy, but at 
last she begged Janet to admit no more. 

When alone, her heart in its sorrow had 
turned to Him who had sent this trial, and 
while she tried to realize the words of the 


hymn,— 





‘** Then should’st Thou call me to resign 
What most I prize, it ne’er was mine ; 
I only give Thee what is Thine. 

Thy will be done.” 


The effort brought her comfort and relief. 
It checked her tears for a time, and a pity- 
ing Father answered her prayer for faith and 
a resigned spirit. 

Yet as she sat her thoughts would not be 
still. Over and over again she recalled the 
kind words of a letter she had received from 
the assistant surgeon, who had attended her 
husband to the last—his description of the 
rapid progress of the fever which carried him 
off, and the message from his dying lips: 
“Tell my wife not to grieve; my son will 
take care of his mother.” 

Could she doubt this? No; and the 
memory of these words was a consolation 
to her grief. 

Still there would arise in her heart a pang 
of regret at the thought that her hand had 
not smoothed his dying pillow, that her arm 
had not supported his head while he uttered 
those loving words. 

Again, she thought with pain, as we all do 
when an absent friend is taken from us, 
“‘ Perhaps if I had been there I might have 
saved him.” 

These sad memories were interrupted by 
old Janet, who brought in a tray containing 
wine and sandwiches, delicately cut. 

Pouring out a glass of wine unbidden, she 
approached her mistress. ‘“ Dear mistress, 
do take something to eat,” she said ; “ you'll 
be quite ill if you don’t ; and you'll frighten 
Master Edward when he comes, if you look 
like this. He'll soon be here now; it’s 
nearly four o’clock.” 

This hint was successful. The sorrows 
of the bereaved wife were lost for a time in 
the mother’s unselfish love and care. She 
must not add to her son’s sorrow. 

“There now, that’s right,” said the faith- 
ful old servant, as her mistress took a portion 
of the good things she offered ; “you'll be 
better now.” 

“T would rather have had a cup of tea,” 
said Mrs. Dormer. 

“ No, indeed,” was the reply. “You shall 
have that as well when Master Edward comes; 
you want something stronger than tea just 
now.” 

Whether the old servant was right, or 
whether the prospect of seeing her son was 
the cause, we cannot say, but certainly Mrs. 


Dormer already seemed better for the effort ‘ 


she had made. Janet offered no remark 
openly at the visible improvement, she merely 
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drew a small table near to her mistress, and 
placed before her the wine and sandwiches. 
Then she moved about the room gently, 
dusting with her apron and rearranging, as if 
unusually anxious to have every chair and 
book in order to receive her young master, 
for whose cleverness she had a profound ad- 
miration. 

Presently she took up the telegram in 
which Charles Sterling, without asking per- 
mission of Edward, had spoken of his having 
passed with honours at Oxford. 

“Only think of Master Edward having 
honours! I suppose it means something 
good, but honour isn’t often much ’count, I 
reckon.” 

Mrs. Dormer smiled faintly at Janet’s de- 
preciating opinion of first-class honours at 
Oxford. The old servant saw the smile with 
pleasure, and listened eagerly for the reply. 

“Honours at Oxford do count for some- 
thing, Janet,” and then, as her heart bounded 
with joy at her son’s success, her eyes filled 
with tears at the recollection that her hus- 


band was not alive to participate in her hap-| 


piness. 

Janet was about to say something if pos- 
sible to check these tears, when a well-known 
knock at the door caused her to start sud- 
denly and leave the room. 





The calm composure of his mother at 
length roused her son from the burst of tears 
which had succeeded their meeting, and 
Janet completed the task by addressing him 
as in olden times. 

“Come, Master Edward, don’t cry like 
that, you'll make your lady mother worse; 
she’s enough to bear, without seeing. you 
unhappy. That’s right now,” she continued, 
seeing him start up with shame at her words ; 
then drawing a chair for him near the table, 
and placing the wing of a fowl on a plate, 
and pouring out a glass of wine for him as 
she had done for his mother, she said, “ You 
eat this, Master Edward, and you'll soon be 
better.” 

Edward, with a glance at his mother’s pale, 
calm face, seated himself at the table and 
made an effort to follow Janet’s advice. 

“ You'll soon be all right now, sir,” said 
the old servant, with a newly aroused respect, 
as she thought of the honours at Oxford ; and 
then she opened the door quietly and left 
mother and son alone. 


CHAPTER III.—CAROLINE TREVOR. 


A younG girl stood alone in a large and 
superbly furnished drawing-room. 
The word “superb” is more suitable than 


| 
Mrs. Dormer heard her son’s voice ; she | “elegant,” for the furniture, though as costly 
rose to her feet and stood ready to receive her and rich as can be bought for money, lacks 
fatherless boy. As he entered the room she| that something which can only exist with the 


went towards him: he clasped her in his arms, | choice of an elegant and refined taste. 

and while they mingled their tears together} The young girl herself seems almost out 

he whispered, “ Mother, I w#// supply my|of place in that room, although her richly 

father’s place.” trimmed white silk dress was in the most 
Presently Janet appeared, and Edward | fashionable style of the day. Yet a some- 

drew back, more than half ashamed of his | thing in the face spoke of that innate refine- 


emotion ; but his mother instantly recovered | ment in which her surroundings were defi- 


her calmness; she dared not encourage in| cient. 


her son the tears which had followed their 


While the stylish little figure stands admir- 


meeting. She knew too well that, with all his|ing itself in one of the many full-length 


intellectual power and studious tendencies, 
his character was marred by a womanish 
weakness which formed its greatest defect. 

A sensitive nature and an overwrought 
sympathy, without a firm will and a control 
over self, are sad stumbling-blocks in a young 
man’s career, and in a firm control over self 
Edward Dormer was deficient—to his cost, as 
our story will show. 

It is to these weak points in our nature 
that Satan presents his strongest temptations, 
more especially when we are ignorant of their 
existence. God often permits His child- 
en to fall that they may discover their 
wn weakness, and learn to trust to Him for 
trength alone. 


T 
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mirrors which adorn the walls, we will 
attempt to describe it. The golden hair, 
which is drawn back from the forehead and 
raised on the top of the head, falls in a pro- 
fusion of glistening natural curls at the back ; 
and the blue eyes, over which the dark lashes 
now and then droop, as if in shame at the 
vanity they express ; the small straight nose, 
curved mouth, and dimpled chin, are those of 
a child of fourteen, and the blush which 
deepens as she gazes, but increases the 
infantine expression ; yet her figure, though 
small, is fully developed. 

“T’mh sure I don’t look old enough to be 
married, though I’m seventeen to-day,” she 
said to herself, as her fingers rearranged 
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various parts of her hair and dress, “ but 
grandmamma is always scolding me for being 
rude to Lord Clareville because he wants to 
marry me. I don’tthink I ever can; I don’t 
like him well enough, And why should I 
marry a lord? It won’t make me a bit happier 
to be Lady Clareville. Grandmamma is 
right, I do believe; she says I’ve too much of 
grandpapa’s nature in me, and I’m glad of it; 
he was a most refined gentleman, everybody 
says so; and fe wasn’t ashamed to own that 
his grandfather came to London a poor boy 
and worked his way up to be rich and great.” 
And so the young girl ran on, in a kind of 
soliloquy, till the door opened and another 
young lady entered. Though only nineteen, 
she looked several years older than Caroline 
Trevor ; she advanced a few steps, and then 
stood still to admire her sweet little cousin. 

“ Hush,” said the lively girl, placing herself 
before the new comer, “you are going to 
admire me, Edith, and I won’t listen. I’ve 
been admiring myself before the glass, and I 
know I’m vain enough as it is, without any 
remarks of yours.” 

For all reply Edith stooped and kissed the 
fair cheek of her cousin, with a suppressed 
sigh at the thought that vanity, and pomp, 
and show, and a good settlement, were all the 
teaching the young heiress received to prepare 
her for the future of this world or the next. 

There could not be a greater contrast than 
between thetwocousins. Edith, tall and grace- 
ful, with her calm, intellectual face, dark eyes 
and glossy black hair, might have proved as 
attractive as her cousin in the society at Heath- 
field House, even in her plain silk dress and 
the almost entire absence of jewels or orna- 
ment, except the white camellia in her hair. 


loquy, was not above owning his origin, had 
married the handsome daughter of a rich 
London tradesman. 

Mr. Tremerton inherited from his mother, 
the daughter of a poor curate, a natural re- 
finement and a high opinion of women which 
made him suppose they were all like his own 
mother. 

The young lady he married, late in life, 
was young, handsome, rich, and accomplished, 
but wanting in that refinement.which is the 
result of early training and good birth ; cir- 
cumstances will occur to prove this, as well as 
the absence of that true religion which refines 
and controls the most uncultivated character 
as the story proceeds. 

Her only child, Caroline Trevor’s mother, 
inherited her father’s refinement, and learnt 
from a governess not only the many ac- 
complishments required by Mrs. Tremerton, 
but that wisdom “ which passeth knowledge.” 

When only eighteen she was married to Sir 
Henry Trevor ; and, dying five years after the 
| birth of her little Caroline, the care of the 
ichild’s education and training were claimed 
by her grandmother. Sir Henry gave way to 
a certain extent, for reasons which will be seen 
as ‘we proceed. Mrs. Tremerton had been six 
years a widow when we first meet her at her 
splendid. house near Allington. She is de- 
votedly fond of her granddaughter, for whose 
sake it is said she has refused all opportu- 
nities of a second marriage ; but her riches, 
and her position as a banker’s widow, give 
her the entrée into many good families, and 
make her house an attractive place for visitors. 

The room has been filling while we have 
given our readers some slight idea of the 
family of the two young ladies, who are now 








But Edith lacked one of Caroline’s greatest 
attractions: she was the penniless child of an 
officer’s widow, not the heiress of thousands, 
nor the daughter of a baronet. 

Caroline was about to enlighten her cousin, 
who had only just arrived, on the subject of 
her dislike to Lord Clareville, when a lady 
entered the room, whom it will be necessary 
to introduce to our readers. 

Her age it is difficult to guess, for her light | 
hair, which is most fashionably arranged, has 
not a touch of grey. Her tall, stout figure! 
is arrayed in a rich crimson moire antique 





dress trimmed with white lace ; she is, in fact, 
over-dressed for a lady; but the still hand- 
some face and youthful shoulders would cause 
a look of surprise at hearing her addressed 
as grandmamma. 

Mr. Tremerton, a rich banker at Allington, 
who, as we have heard from Caroline’s soli- 

















in close consultation together at a distant part 
of the spacious apartment. 

“ Keep me near you, Edith,” said Caroline, 
presently ; “let the gentlemen take all the 
grandees down first. Oh! here’s grandma 
coming ; don’t let her see me.” 

But this was impossible. A voice, whose 
imperious tone admitted of no inattention, 
soon made itself heard. 

“Caroline, my dear, why did you run away 
from me just now when I spoke to you? Lord 
Clareville will take you down to dinner.” 

Caroline rose, and bowed to the fair-haired 
young earl with a proud dignity, which sat 
charmingly on the childlike face. With one 
hand pulling at the long fair whiskers, which 
hung nearly to his shoulders, Lord Clareville 
offered his other arm to Caroline, and they 
descended with the rest of the company to 
the dining-room. 
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The young lady at first felt too annoyed at| wrong ; I saw it in your face the whole eve 
her position to speak, but after a while she| ning; but I couldn’t help it.” And the young 
began, as usual, to soliloquize to herself. girl slid gently down on her knees by her 
“T needn’t marry Lord Clareville, or any | cousin, and leaned her head against her shoul- 
one else, unless I like ; papa won’t allow me| der as she sat. 
to be forced against my will.” Andthen the! ‘I know you cannot help it, Carry dear ; 
young girl, who had never been taught that| you have not learnt the way yet.” 
there are higher objects to live for than the] Caroline looked up at her cousin. 
frivolous conversation so often met with in| ‘ Edith, I understand what you mean; you 
society, gave herself up to the amusements of| think I ought to be religious like you, but I 
the hour. don’t want to look grave, and solemn, and 
She saw Edith’s eyes fixed anxiously upon | never laugh, while I am young and happy.” 
her, but she cast away the thought that this} “ Happy, Caroline! are you really happy?” 
foolish flirtation was beneath a lady, and un-| “ Well, no ; everything seems to go wrong ; 
kind to the young man who had already, as/grandmama wants me to marry some one I 
she knew, spoken to her grandmother of his} don’t like, and it makes me miserable, and 
preference. |yet I don’t want to be as grave and sad as 
Mrs. Tremerton looked on with self-gratula-| you are sometimes, Edie.” 








tion at the evident success of her experiment.| Do you think it is religion that makes 
Edith watched her cousin with grave eyes| me sad, Caroline? Have I not other causes 





and a doubtfulheart. Could Caroline be really | for sorrow?” 

learning to love the frivolous, unprincipled| ‘Oh, yes, yes, dearest Edie, I know you 

young lordling, who was well known to be| have; if I were in your position I should 

deeply in debt? Could Mrs. Tremerton en-| soon die.” 

courage her daughter’s child to marry a man| “And what do you suppose helps me to 

so unfit to be her ruler and guide, and who! bear it, Caroline?” 

was a sceptic and a scoffer, merely for the| “ Religion, I suppose, Edith ; but I shall 

gratification of seeing her a countess? It] never be like you.” 

seemed an impossibility. Yet it was equally| “Suppose troubles were to come, Carry— 

painful and surprising to the refined taste of} and they will come in this world—where could 

Edith Raymond to imagine that her cousin| you find comfort ? and don’t you think those 

Caroline, so warmhearted and so seemingly| are the most likely to be happy who have a 

true, could stoop to the meanness of encou-| Father in Heaven to whom they can pray 

raging a man whom she did not wish to marry, | for help and guidance ?” 

and could not love. | “dt may be so,” said Caroline, in a low 
The same foolish conduct was continued in| voice ; “ but I have never been taught this. 

the drawing-room ; and when they met on the| Besides, how can we pray about such trifles 

stairs before going to bed, Caroline, who had | as trouble me?” 

noticed the grave eyes of Edith so often fixed| “They are not trifles in our eyes,” said 





on her face, tried to avoid her. | Edith, “yet the greatest troubles that we meet 
“Don’t come into my room to-night, Edie | with are but trifles in the sight of God ; it is 
dear, I’m very tired,” she said. | only by comparison that troubles appear great 


Edith kissed the pleading face, and turned} to us. Carry, dear, if you could only trust 
to her own room with a sigh. Yet if Caroline| God as a Father who pitieth His children, 
resisted the slight influence she possessed over | you could tell Him everything.” 
her, and which at times had been successful,/ After a pause, Caroline spoke again,— _ 
still she could kneel and pray that her dear} “ But, Edith, if I am so silly and so vain, 
little cousin might be guided by Him whose | as I was this evening with Lord Clareville, 
power could protect her, even were her cousin| how can I kneel down and pray to God to 
Edith banished for ever and her influence lost. | help me if troubles come?” 

But Edith had not lost her influence. She} “No, Carry dear, you cannot; but if you 
ehad taken off her dress, and as she sat in her} wish to be His child, you can pray to Him 
dressing-gown, brushing her luxuriant hair,| for strength to conquer all this vain and 
which, though it could not boast of a curl, was| foolish conduct ; while you trust in your own 
as beautiful as her cousin’s, a gentle tap at the | strength you will never succeed.” 
door startled her. Before she could say “Come| _ “ Other young ladies flirt and talk nonsense 
in,” it opened, and Caroline rushed in, and | with gentlemen,” said Caroline. “T have 
throwing her arms round Edith’s neck, ex-| seen them, often.” i 
claimed, “Edie, dear, I know I’ve been| “Other people tell lies and steal,”. said 
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Edith, “but that is no reason we should do 
the same: besides, did you admire the be- 
haviour of these ladies?” 

“ No, indeed, I didnot. Ah, Edith, I com- 
pared them with you, and I wondered what 
made the difference ; but I believe now it is 
your religion. Oh, I shall never be like you, 
Edie.” 

“ Hush! darling, don’t make me proud ; 
religious pride is the worst pride in the world. 
Carry, dear,” said the young girl with hesita- 
tation, and a consciousness that her little 
cousin had been deprived of training which 
her own youth had received, “I had kind 
and pious friends in those dear aunts who 
brought me up. I thought it was very hard 
when dear mamma came from India and took 
me away from them to live with her; but 
perhaps God intended me to be useful to my 
dear little cousin, and to my poor mamma.” 

“And you have been useful to me, darling 
Edie,” said Caroline, pressing the hand that 
lay in her lap ; “and I will try to remember 
what you tell me so often. But, you know, I 
shall have a great deal to bear from grand- 
mamma, if I am rude to Lord Clareville.” 

“You need not be rude, Carry ; treat him 
as a lady should treat a gentleman ; and if 
you feel weak, remember where strength is to 
be found for asking. And now, darling, it is 
getting late, you had better go to your room ; 
it is your duty not to displease your grand- 
mamma, and she will be angry if she finds 
you here.” 

Caroline Trevor rose. 

‘Oh! Edie,” she exclaimed, “I wish you 
were not going to-morrow ; I am sure to go 
wrong if you are away.” 

“Carry,” said her cousin, as she returned 
the loving kiss, “ wiil you not ask help of One 
who is always near, and ready to help in every 
time of need ?” 

“T will try, Edie ;” and then, as the steps of 
Mrs. Tremerton were heard on the stairs, 
Caroline Trevor hastened to her own room. 


CHAPTER IV.—MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


In the suburbs of London may be more 
readily found the tiniest and the most prettily 
built cottages than in any other locality, and 
the rent is often so trifling that they are suited 
to persons of small incomes. These cottages 
are frequently occupied by widows, or maiden 
ladies, whose young days have been passed 
in luxury and refinement. 

The latter they can carry with them to the 
meanest dwelling, and in the furniture and 
arrangements of their tiny rooms there is often 








more elegance than in many a gorgeously 
furnished house of the rich. 

In a parlour of one of these houses, not far 
from the one occupied by Mrs. Dormer, sits 
Edith’s mother, leaning back in a reclining 
chair, and watching the little maid-servant as 
she places the tea-things on the table. The 
autumn day has been comparatively warm, 
but a fire burns brightly in the room of the 
chilly invalid. Mrs. Raymond is better than 
when she begged Edith to return after the 
dinner-party at Heathfield House. She has 
already learnt the value of the daughter who 
is now her greatest comfort. 

Edith stood at the window, from which 
could be seen a more extensive view than 
from Mrs. Dormer’s cottage, for it was nearer 
the brow of the hill. The towns of Woolwich 
and Plumstead, the winding river, and the 
opposite coast of Essex, lay stretched before 
her, shining in the golden rays of the setting 
sun. But for a distant haze to the left no 
one could have supposed that London, with 
its crowds and its fogs, was situated within a 
few miles. 

As Edith stood sadly thinking of the 
doctor’s words on that morning respecting 
her mother’s health, her mind was for a time 
diverted from its sadness by the glories of the 
western sky. Edith’s thoughts were disturbed 
by her mother saying, fretfully,— 

“Make the tea, Edith, will you, and pull 
down the blind? I can’t bear that red sunset.” 

Edith obeyed without a word. Well might 
she remind her cousin that she had other 
causes, and not religion, to make her grave 
and sad. 

Sir Henry Trevor’s father, the grandfather 
of Caroline, had married a widow with one 
daughter. She died and left him childless 
within a year of her marriage, leaving to his 
care the little Emma, her only child by her 
first husband? and well did the stepfather 
perform his part. Mr. Trevor, for Sir Henry’s 
father had not then succeeded to the baro- 
netcy, was equally unfortunate in his second 
marriage. The mother of the present Sir 
Henry died at his birth, and his father never 
married again. ‘The two motherless children 
were brought up by the boy’s pious grand- 
mother, and the little Henry never felt to- 


wards his stepsister anything but brotherly, 


attachment. She was five years older than 
himself, and the kind-hearted, gentle boy 
gave up to her selfish, imperious nature in 
every possible way. The old lady’s teachings 
seemed lost upon Emma Clare. At the age 
of twenty she married a young officer in the 
East India Company’s service, and went out 
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to India with him. 


The clients: maled off | known as a girl, now resided near Woolwich, 


her children one after t he other, and at last/and to that part of England she decided to 


so seriously affected her own health that she 
was easily persuaded to send her youngest 
child to England. 

Her mother’s maiden aunts gladly received 
the liftle Indian-born Edith to their home in 
Cornwall, and under their care she grew 
healthy and strong, and learnt those pure and 
holy principles which were to be her guide 
through life. 

Twoyears before our story commences Mrs. 
Raymond returned to England a widow, in 
delicate health, and possessing all those imperi- 
ous and fretful manners which a long residence 
in India often induces, and which her weak 
health increased. 

The good old ladies, though above seventy 
years of age, pitied their invalid niece, and | 
offered her a home with them; but her old | 


playmate and stepbrother, now Sir Henry | 


go. 
|” And here we find her, in a cottage furnished 
by Sir Henry, and living with her daughter, 
on her pension as a colonel’s widow and a 
small property left her by her father, which 
enabled them to live in comparative comfort. 
On the evening with which our chapter com- 
|mences, Edith had hastened to attend to her 
mother’s wishes fora cup of tea. Very gentle 
and patient was this self-denying daughter. 
At first, on her mother’s return, she had been 
shocked with herself at finding so little love 
in her heart for the fretful invalid. It had 
cost her many hidden tears to tear herself 
‘from her kind aunts and her happy Cornish 
| home to go among strangers. But her mother 
|soon learnt to love the daughter who tended 
| her so carefully, and bore with her so patiently. 
“God will bless you, my darling child,” 





Trevor, had already expressed a wish that Mrs. ae her mother one day, impulsively, . for 
Raymond should reside with him, and take | all your patient care of me. I know I’m very 
charge, with Edith, of his motherless daughter, | ‘trying to you sometimes ; forgive me, Edith.” 





Caroline. 
Glad of such a home, she readily consented, 


and Edith Raymond, with many tears, parted | 


from the dear aunts who had so well supplied 


the place of her mother, to enter upon a life | 


as yet unknown to her. 

A few months sufficed to prove that Sir) 
Henry Trevor's house and the care of his| 
daughter was not the position for Mrs. Ray- | 
mond. 
she was a lady, refined in taste and manners ; 


and this, with her imperious temper and ex- | 
citable nerves, increased by ill-health, ren- | 
dered her quite unfit to contend with the| 
vulgar assumption and equally imperious man- | 


ner of Mrs. Tremerton. 


Mrs. Raymond gave up her charge, to that | 


lady’s great satisfaction. ‘The association with | 
such a refined and superior-minded girl as 
her cousin had, to a certain degree, lessened | 


the influence over Caroline which her grand- | 


mother had hitherto exerted successfully. 
Caroline could see in her aunt and cousin the | 
same bearing and high breeding that she had | 
always noticed in her own father. Mrs. Tre- 
merton was conscious herself of the same su- 
periority, and she dreaded the effects of the | 
contrast on Caroline’s mind. 

No wonder she exulted when she found | 
that nothing could induce Mrs. Raymond to | 


remain at Trevor Court, nor even in its neigh- | | 


bourhood. 
At first she hesitated as to her future home, | 
but in a letter from Cornwall Edith was told 


that Mrs. Dormer, whom her mother had | 


With all the faults of Edith’s mother, | 


From that moment Edith’s difficulties van- 
(ished. She threw her arms round her mother, 
exclaiming with tears,-‘‘ Mamma, I have no- 
thing to forgive; it is I who ought to ask your 
forgiveness. I have been attending to you 
as a duty, but I shall feel differently now.” 

“Then you zw// learn to love me as well 
as you do your aunts in Cornwall? Ah, Edith, 
| 1 never expected that.” 

Edith’s heart at that moment was full of 
| remorse, and love for the mother to whom she 
had hitherto felt herself a stranger, but from 
that hour mother and daughter were all the 
world to each other. 

On that evening Mrs. Raymond was un- 
| usually free from the nervous irritability con- 
sequent on her state of health; she was grate- 
ful to Edith for returning early after the 
| dinner party at Heathfield ” House, and they 
| now talked pleasantly together during tea. 

“* Mamma,” said Edith, “how did Sir Henry 
| Trevor become a baronet? You always speak 
| of his father as Mr. Trevor.” 
| “Ah, Edith, it is a sad story of extravagance 
| and vice. Trevor Court has belonged to 
| one of the oldest families in England for cen- 
turies. Rupert Trevor, who fought in the 
| civil wars for King Charles, and was named 
after the king’s nephew, Prince Rupert, was 
‘the first baronet. Sir Henry Trevor is the 
second cousin of Sir Moreton Trevor, who 
|lived at the Court when I was a child. Sir 
| Moreton’s only son, Rupert, who succeeded 
to the title before he was of age, was a most 
dissipated young man. He spent thousands 
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in betting and gambling, and when he died, 
and Sir Henry’s father took possession of the 
estate, it was in most dreadful confusion.” 
“Was the young Sir Rupert never married?” 
asked Edith. 
“No, my dear, he went abroad to escape 
from his creditors, and there he died. Sir 





Henry’s father nearly ruined himself by giving 


up his own property to save Trevor Court, | 


play some of Mendelssohn’s soft music ; no- 
thing soothes me so much as that.” 

Edith obeyed ; and we will leave her to an 
employment as delightful to her own musical 
taste as gratifying to a loving daughter. 


CHAPTER V.—EDWARD DORMER’S FIRST 
CURACY. 


which was heavily mortgaged ; and when he |“ WELL, my son,” said Mrs. Dormer, as he 
died, his son, the present Sir Henry, deter-| entered the room and threw himself into an 
mined to liye abroad in the greatest economy | easy-chair near the window, “you look tired. 
and remain for a time unmarried, that he might ; Have you been successful?” 
leave to his heir an unencumbered estate.” | “ No, mother,” was the reply; “but will you 
“ And will Caroline have it?” asked Edith. | let Janet bring up the tea? I am so hot and 
“No, the estate is entailed, and as Sir Henry | tired, I can scarcely talk.” 
has no son, it will go to a distant relative. It} Mrs. Dormer left the room to hasten her 
seems a pity, after all his privations and eco- | son’s request ; and Edward, leaning back in 
nomy, that Trevor Court should go to stran-| the chair, gave himself up to the enjoyment 
gers ; it was a noble property, and his efforts of the cool air which came through the open 
to restore it are all lost to his own child. I) window. 
wish Caroline could have it ; I think the Jaw} _It is the same room in which we first met 
in this respect is very hard.” Mrs. Dormer on that sad June day ; but the 
“ Yes, so it is, mamma; but Caroline has her| blind is raised now, and from Edward’s seat 
mother’s property ; and besides, it will be a| he can see across the garden in its full sum- 
satisfaction to Sir Henry to know that he has} mer beauty, and over the houses of Woolwich 





restored the honour of the family and acted 
rightly. Mamma,” she exclaimed presently, 
after a pause, “how ever came Sir Henry to 
marry the daughter of such a ——? 


merton 7s vulgar.” 

“*T believe he chose her partly for her money, | 
with which he intended to improve the estate | 
for a son, should he have one; but when she | 
died, leaving only a daughter, he made over | 
the whole of her property for Caroline when | 
she comes of age.” 

“ But Sir Henry is so refined and well-bred ; | 
how could he endure a vulgar wife, even for | 
money ?” 

“Lady Trevor was not vulgar, Edith. I) 
remember old Mr. Tremerton well,—he was | 
really a gentleman. I have heard Sir Henry | 
say that his grandfather, Dick Tremerton, | 
came to London from Cornwall a poor boy, | 
and worked his way up to wealth and position. | 
Mr. Tremerton’s mother was the daughter of | 
a curate, and he inherited from her the re-| 


| 
| 
| 


Oh, | 
mamma, I don’t like to say it, but Mrs. Tre-| 


and Plumstead to the Essex coast beyond ; 
while the river, like a silvery blue thread, 
dotted with sails, wanders between. 

Mrs, Dormer met Janet on the stairs with 
the tea-tray. 

“Tt isn’t tea-time yet, ma’am, I know,” she 
said, as if in apology; “ but Master Edward 
did look so tired when I let him in that I 
thought he’d like a cup of tea.” 

“Just the very thing I was coming for,” 
said her mistress. “I don’t think Edward has 
had anything to eat since he left this morning, 
so bring up the cold meat, and boil some eggs 
as soon as you can.” 

Hastily promising to obey, Janet carried 
the tray into the pretty little room. Edward 
started up when he saw her. ‘“ How quick 
you have been, Janet!” he said, passing her 
hastily. “I’m going to wash and make my- 
self respectable before I can enjoy my tea.” 

“ That’s right, sir,” said Janet. ‘ You do 
not look good for much now, certainly.” 

In about five minutes Edward came back, 


finement and good breeding in which she | lookingrefreshed,andready tocommence upon 


also trained him. 
daughter of her father, and very much like | 
hit in face.” 


Lady Trevor was a true | the good things prepared so quickly for him. 


Till he had finished, and could lean back in 


‘his chair by the window, his mother would 


“How could he marry Mrs. Tremerton, | not listen to a word. 


then ?” said Edith. 


“Mother,” he said at last, “I shall not have 


“ Ah, my dear, that is one of the mysteries | the curacy I went about to-day. I could not 


which often puzzle us in marriage,—but I can’t | have taken it conscientiously, and I hesitated 
talk any more now , suppose you ring the bell | to express my ojections to the incumbent, so 
for the tea-things to be cleared away, and then | IfearI have left him under a false impression.” 
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“ Tt is always’ best to speak out firmly and | prove of, the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
plainly in matters of this sort,” said his mo-| tianity are ‘preached in purity and truth.” 
ther. “ But what can be wrong? Mr. Ward’s; ‘“ Well, mother,” said Edward Dormer, “I 
letter was most kind.” could go as far as you do in favour of the 

“T know it,” he replied, “and he appeared | ritual movement; but Mr. Ward went much 
a most kind-hearted fellow, quite a young man | farther. He paused for a moment after speak- 
for a rector—not more than three-and-thirty, | ing of the intoning, and then said,with a smile, 
I should think; but as soon as I entered the | ‘ We have candles on the altar, and crosses 
room I knew what I had to expect. A clergy- ‘and processions on certain occasions ; should 
man stood before me, wearing a long coat with | | you object to that?’ Oh, mother,” continued 
a straight collar, no cravat or white about the | the young man who had gained high honours 
throat except a half-hidden band, and a face | at the university, “I had not the courage to 
and chin from which every particle of hair had | state my objections, so I merely replied, that 
been removed. He spoke very kindly, butwith | not having yet entered upon the ministra- 


















hesitation at first; 
few questions, he went on to explain the du- | 
ties required. Daily prayers at eight and five 
o'clock, weekly celebration on Sundays at 
eight and eleven, schools and district visiting, 
and plenty of parish work. All this I was 
prepared for, and I told him so. Then he 


went on,—‘ We have surplice boys, the prayers | 


are intoned, and the psalms chanted; some- 
times we use Tallis’s services, and sometimes 
Turle’s.’” 

“Well, Edward,” said his mother, “ with 
your knowledge of music all this would be 
easy to you.” * 

ow hy ; 
ber how cautious you were not to express an 
opinion about High Church innovations when 


they were first attempted, and now you seem | 


to approve of all Mr. Ward’s plans, even to 
the intoning.” 

“Because, Edward,” she replied, “changes 
or disturbances in our Church have never oc- 


curred, even when really wrong, without some | 


good result. I remember one Sunday even- 
ing while staying in London, twenty years ago, 
when you were a child, that your dear father 


and I went to a church near our lodgings. | 
The service was mumbled over by parson and | 


clerk from beginning to end without a single 
break of music or singing,—not one of the 


congregation repeated the prayers or respon- | 


ses. Before the sermon, the children in the 
gallery sung a psalm from the Old Version in 
screaming voices, and the sermon, heavy and | 
commonplace, lasted twenty minutes.” 

“Oh, mother, what a description!” said 
Edward, laughing,—and then he added, more | 


seriously, “This was indeed a sad state of| extremes.” 
3? | 


things, and wanted altering.” 

“ Yes, Edward; and we ‘must own that this 
alteration has been effected, to some extent 
at least, by the High Church movement. The | 
Church was roused from her lethargy, and it | 
is well known that, even in some churches 
where the service is higher than we might ap- | 


then, after asking me a| 


mother!’’ said Edward, ‘I remem- | 


tions of the Church I could not give him an 
| opinion.” 

| Mrs. Dormer sighed. ‘ My dear boy,” she 
| said, “a man or a woman without an opinion 
| is devoid of character.” 

“ I feelashamed of myself now,” he replied, 

“and yet I hesitated to object, because I am 
getting so anxious about a title. This is the 
|fourth curacy I have tried for, and I have 
‘failed in all. Two I refused, as you know, 
because of the distance from home, for, dear 
mother, we must be together ; and the other 
I lost because the rector was so strong upon 
Election, and I trembled at the presumption 
of declaring myself one of the elect. Mr. 
| Ward’s curacy at Erith would be so near. 
Besides, I am living at home and adding to 
your expenses. I think if Mr. Ward does not 
engage me, I must seek another situation, and 
| put off my ordination for the present.” 
“My dear Edward,” said his mother, “ if 
/you cannot conscientiously unite with Mr. 
Ward in these ritualistic observances—and I 
do not see how you can—I would rather live 
on a crust than encourage you to undertake 
such duties without sincerity.” 

“ But, mother, it would add #100 a year to 
our income.” 
| Never mind,” she said, “we will wait 
|and see. Perhaps Providence has something 
better in store for you; therefore, if you cannot 
in your heart approve of this ritualistic wor- 
'ship, write this evening and say so. There 
are still some weeks before the September 
| ordination, and I confess I would rather you 
| commenced your career as a clergyman with 
a rector of moderate views ; it is best to avoid 


| “Well, mother,” he said at last, “I will 
take your advice ;” and after tea he wrote a 
| kind yet respectful letter to Mr. Ward, de- 
clining the curacy. 

When they separated for the night, his 
| mother reminded him that the morrow would 
|pring the Guardian, in which might be an 
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advertisement of a curacy likely to suit him. 
Mrs. Dormer sighed when she wished her 
son good night, yet, as she reflected on the 
want of self-reliance he displayed, she re- 
membered that he knew to Whom to take his 
difficulties, and where to ask for guidance and 
help, and this recollection at last made her 
sleep in peace. 

The August sun rose bright and clear, and 
his reflected rays shining on the road and 
lawn at the front of the house, lighted up the 
breakfast-table in the little dining-room, which 
was always used during the summer while 
the sun shone so powerfully at the back. 
Edward Dormer sat at the table reading the 
Guardian while waiting for his mother; he 
had not to wait long. Her first remark as 
she entered caused him to look up with a smile. 

“I fear we shall have a very hot day, Ed- 
ward.” 





“T must try to forget it then,” said Edward, | 
“for I have a long walk before me.” His 
mother, as she seated herself to commence | 
pouring out the coffee, paused for an explana- | 
tion. He took up the paper and read as/| 
follows :— | 

“*To Curates. A title to Holy Orders will | 
be given to a clergyman for the September | 
Ordination. Stipend £80. Views moderate. | 
Address, Rector, St. Bede’s, Bexley.’” 

“ My dear boy,” said his mother, * did 1| 
not tell you to hope? Why that must be | 
Dr. Helstone’s church.” 

“Yes, it is,’ he replied, “and I should! 
greatly prefer being curate to a man of his} 
age and experience than to a young rector; | 
and he is not like a stranger.” 

«Shall you write, or go?” she asked. 

“Oh, I shall go, certainly. I may answer 
one or two advertisements before I start, if 
there are others suitable, in case of a failure. 
Ten o'clock will be quite early enough for 
Dr. Helstone.” 

Edward finished his breakfast quickly, and 
then glanced at the advertisements; but none 
seemed equally attractive, and certainly none 
pleased him so well. If Dr. Helstone engaged 
him he could still live with his mother, for 
the cottage was not more than half a mile 
from the church, and in St. Bede’s parish. 

Mrs. Dormer watched her son with anxious 
eyes as he walked on briskly up the lane 
leading to the main road, and carrying an 
umbrella to protect him from the sun’s rays, 
which were already very powerful. 

Her heart rose in prayer for her only child, 
that he might succeed in obtaining this ap- 
pointment with Dr. Helstone, and that he 
might as a clergyman feel the deep responsi- 





bility of his position, and enter upon his duties 
as in the sight of God. 

Edward Dormer’s card was carried tothe rec- 
tor: helooked at the name with some surprise. 

Dr. Helstone had called upon Mrs, Dormer 
after her husband’s death, and she had told him 
of her son’s success at Oxford, and his wish 
for ordination; but when advertising for a 
curate, the fact had escaped his memory. 
Now all he had heard came back to him, and 
as the young man entered, he welcomed him 
with evident pleasure. 

Dr. Helstone belonged to the old school of 
rectors ; he was one of those courteous men 
who take off their hats to the poorest female 
parishioner. As he came forward to shake 
hands with his visitor, Edward Dormer in- 
wardly prayed that the choice of such a man 
might fall upon himself. The moderately tall, 
portly figure, the white hair and noble 
features, added to the perfect kindness and 
polish of voice and manner, had gained for 
him, among those who knew him, the title of 
“that grand old man.” Added to this, the 
clear blue eye and broad forehead spoke of 
intellectual power. 

After placing a chair for Edward, he seated 
himself and waited forthe young man to speak. 

“ T came in answer to your advertisement, 
Dr. Helstone,” he said. 

“TI suspected so when I received your 
card. You are not ordained yet, I believe, 
Mr. Dormer?” 

“No, Dr. Helstone, I was prevented by my 
father’s death from presenting myself for the 
Trinity ordination ; but I shall be ready for 
September, if that will do.” 

“ Of course if I give you atitle I must wait 
for you,” was the reply. “ Well now, let me 
ask you a few questions. Are you a great 
ritualist ?” he added with a smile. ‘ You see 
I am a Cambridge man, and I am half afraid 
of Oxford proclivities.” 

Edward hesitated. He foolishly shrunk 
from asserting an opinion in such a presence, 
and he was sensitively afraid of being mis- 
understood. He knew that the manner in 
which the service was conducted at St. Bede’s 
entirely agreed with his own feelings on the 
matter, but he feared that to express this 
fact would savour of time-serving. At length 
he gained courage to say,— 

“T certainly am not a ritualist in the ex- 
treme sense of the word, Dr. Helstone ; I 
shrink from these extremes as I would from 
Romanism ; and I think I have as great a 
dread of what is called Low Church, because 
extremes of all kinds are dangerous.” 

Dr. Helstone was pleased with the reply, 
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but he merely said, “Our services, as you 
know, Mr. Dormer, are conducted very 
simply, and I think from what you say that 
we are about agreed on the subject.” 

The rector, after a few more questions, 
which the young man answered modestly, 
had measured accurately the depths of the 
character before him; he saw that his mind 
was not clearly made up on the right or 
wrong of the subjects discussed, and he 


discovered the weakness which would be the | 


trial of a life to overcome. 

“JT will not now attempt to bias his mind 
by arguments,” said the rector to himself. 
“ With meat least he will be safe from ex- 
tremes ; but to be a successful minister of 
the gospel, and a useful man, he must learn 
on which side to marshal his forces. He 
has ability and erudition, but while he does 
not know his own mind he will be carried 
about by every wind of doctrine.” 

“ Well, Mr. Dormer,” he said, after the 
slight pause occasioned by these thoughts, 
“T think I may readily make arrangements 
for you to obtain your title to orders with 
me, and if you require books to help you in 
preparing for the bishop’s examination, come 
to me, and I will lend you any theological 
works you are in want of.” 

“Thank you very much, Dr. Helstone,” he 
replied. “I shall only be too happy to be 
advised by you in my choice of books, and 
to be guided by you when I commence my 
duties.” 

After a little further conversation, Edward 
rose, and the rector said kindly,— 

“Well then, we will consider the matter 
settled. I may have other answers to my 
advertisement, but if you pass the examina- 
tion, and the necessary preliminaries are 
carried out, I shall’feel myself bound to this 
arrangement.” 
Dr. Helstone pointed to the glass bookcases 
which lined two sides of the study. “ Mr. 
Dormer, here are my books ; if you are in 
any difficulty come to me at once.” 

Edward bowed and thanked the kind old 
gentleman in few words; his heart was too 
full of thankfulness to say much. Following 
him to the front door, and opening it him- 
self, the courteous gentleman shook hands 
with the young visitor, whom he was sending 
home rejoicing. Mrs. Dormer from an upper 
window saw her son returning with a light 
step, and a look of success on his face which 
gladdened her heart. 

In a few moments he was in the little 
dining-room, describing his interview, and 
telling her of the kind friend he had gained. 


As Edward turned to leave! 








“Ah, my son,” said his mother, “the 
straightforward path is the only path of 
safety, however rugged it may be. Had 
you weakly sacrificed your scruples yester- 
day in matters which may seem of minor 
importance, you would not only have been 
insincere, but you would have lost the posi- 
tion which of all others that have offered 
seems the most suitable.” 


CHAPTER VI.—A FAREWELL VISIT. 


More than sixteen months have passed 
since Edward Dormer became curate at St. 
Bede’s ; but the kind old rector seemed un- 
willing to part with him, and the young man 
himself dreaded a change. 

At length as the spring approached Dr. 
Helstone heard of a vacant curacy at Brookley, 
a village in Essex, and he advised his young 
friend to write about it. 

The stipend is £120 a year, and a house 
rent free,” he said to Edward. ‘And this 
will be of importance to you. The income 
from my living does not enable me to pay 
my junior curate more than £80 a year, or I 
would increase the stipend to keep you, Mr. 
Dormer. As matters stand,’ however, you 
had better apply for this curacy.” 

Edward Dormer followed Dr. Helstone’s 
advice, and in less than a month was accepted 
as the new curate of Brookley. 

It was now necessary that he should no 
longer delay his priest’s ordination, and after 
the usual preliminaries, Edward Dormer 
presented himself as a candidate for priest’s 
orders on Easter Sunday, at {Rochester 
Cathedral. 

Mrs. Dormer had not been well enough 
to accompany her son when he was ordained 
deacon, but she was present now at the 
solemn service. For solemn and imposing 
it is, when we consider the serious promises 
made by the candidates, and hear the words 
pronounced by the bishop in the laying on 
of hands. 

No part of the service affected Mrs. Dormer 
so deeply as the.silent pause during which 
the congregation are desired to offer up 
prayers for a blessing on those who have 
taken upon themselves such a sacred office. 

Mrs. Dormer’s tears flowed freely as she 
knelt and prayed for her son. 

At the close of the service she waited for 
him at the door of the cathedral, and as 
soon as he appeared she took his arm, and 
pressing it said, “My son, will you ever 
forget the sacredness of the duties to which 
you have pledged yourself to-day ?” 
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“Never, mother, so help me God;” he/|mer might think of choosing for a wife her 
replied, with deep feeling. Edith, for whom she haduilt such castles in 

They walked on for some time in silence, | the air. 
each heart too full for speech, but before} True, she had never seen anything in the 
reaching a friend’s house, at which they were | manners of the young people towards each 
staying, this feeling was controlled. Neither | other to justify such a supposition ; they ap- 
Mrs. Dormer nor her son were of those} peared more on the friendly terms of brother 
who parade their feelings before the world,| and sister. At all events she could not part 
especially on religious subjects. with Edith yet, excepting to one who would 

“Tt is not a pleasant day for travelling,” | be able not only to maintain a wife in com- 
said Edward, the next morning, as they| parative affluence, but to offer her mother a 
pushed their way through the crowd at the} home. Her thoughts were interrupted by the 
Woolwich Arsenal railway station. arrival of the visitors. Mrs. Raymond's ques- 

**Oh, I do not object to see such happy/ tions had roused in the mind of her daughter 
faces,” she replied. “And what a lovely| thoughts which she constantly struggled to 
Easter Monday for visitors tg the Crystal; suppress, and she advanced to receive Mrs. 
Palace! How much superior are the amuse-| Dormer and her son with less than her usual 
ments and recreations in that beautiful fairy- self- possession. 
land than the Greenwich Fair of olden times.” | Passing Edward Dormer with a slight wel- 

After some little difficulty they passed the | come, she hastened to his mother, saying, in 
ticket-taker and escaped from the station; and | a hurried manner, “ Will you take off your 
leaving behind them the crowds of holiday- | bonnet and cloak here, or will you go up- 
folks, they very soon reached home. | stairs, Mrs. Dormer?” 

“Are you too tired to go to Mrs. Ray-| ‘f Presently, my dear,” said the lady, ap- 
mond’s this evening, mother?” asked Edward, | proaching Mrs. Raymond ; “‘ ] must ask your 
as they sat together after an early dinner on | mamma how she is first.” 
that Easter Monday. | Edith, in the pause that followed, recovered 

“No, I think not,” she replied ; “we must | her calmness, and when they sat down to te: a, 
not leave here without saying good bye to our | excepting for a pink spot on Edith’s cheeks, 
old. friends, and after to-day we shall be so|no one could have guessed the unusual ex- 
busy packing up that I do not think there | citement which had occasioned it. Edward 
will be another opportunity. After a quiet} made himself useful ; he carried the cups, and 
hour I shall feel quite ready tc go with you.” | handed the toast to the elder ladies who sat 

“ Edith,” said Mrs. Raymond, on the same} near the fire, and as he moved about he 
evening, as she saw her daughter preparing a | looked really handsome. His tall figure and 
tea-table for visitors, “do you really think| broad shoulders gave him the appearance of 
they will come? It must have been a most/a man of five-and-thirty ; but the face, not- 
exciting day yesterday for both Edward and | withstanding the broad forehead and clear, 
his mother ; and then, the journey home on| intellectual eye, had a youthful look which 
such a day. as Easter "Monday, I am sure it| would have deceived any one as to his real 
would kill me.” | | age, yet the large full brown whiskers added 

“TJ think they will come, mamma,” said 'manliness to his face. The complexion is 
Edith ; “ our clock is fast; it cannot be six| more healthy than when we saw him at Ox- 
yet.” | ford after those hours of close study, but the 

Edith continued her task in silence. Pre-| curved, flexible lips, from which all hair is re- 
sently Mrs. Raymond spoke again. .| moved, show a want of firmness. Mrs. Dor- 

‘“* How long have you known the Dormers, | mer glances at him anxiously as he seats 
Edith ?” |himself at the table and talks in a low tone 

Edith started. Why did her mother ask/| to Edith. No greater happiness could befall 
that question at such a moment? But she! Edward’s mother than to have Edith for a 
replied, readily, ‘They came to live near} daughter-in-law; yet how could she encourage 
aunt Esther about three years before you re-| such a hope, or consent to allow her son to 
turned from India, and stayed there till Dr. marry into poverty. 





” 





Dormer’s ship was ordered to Malta.” | But Mrs. Raymond’s questions about Ed- 
“Were your aunts and Mrs. Dormer very | ward’s new curacy scarcely gave her visitor 
intimate ? ” | time to think of anything else, and after tea 


“ Yes, mamma, very.” (the young people opened the piano for the 
Mrs. Raymond said no more,but she thought | music, which they both loved. ‘The two ladies 
anxiously of the possibility that Edward Dor-| continued their conversation in a low tone ; 
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but. not of necessity, for E dward and his com- 
panion were too absorbed in their music to 
listen, and while they rattled through some 
new duets which Edward had brought with 
him, and laughed at their own mistakes, the 
ladies were unnoticed. 

Presently Edward began searching over 
Edith’s music, and taking up a piece of Men- 
delssohn’s, he asked her to sing it with him ; 
but as she stood up to place her stool properly 
Edward caught up another song. 

“© Edith!” he exclaimed, placing it be- 
fore her, “ sing that one, will you? It is the 
first you ever sang to me, and it suits your 
voice so well.” 

Edith’s face flushed. Did he remember the 
first song she ever sang for him in Cornwall? 
A tear glittered in her eye as she arranged the 
music on the stand, and she was obliged to 
play the symphony twice over before she 
could trust her voice to sing. Then with an 
effort she began, and the tremulous tones in 
which she uttered the words— 


‘*Oh, hast thou forgotten how soon we must part ?” 


almost disabled her from continuing the song. 


She conquered herself, however, and finished | 


it without a breakdown. Then she looked) 
up in his face, and asked, “‘ Do you like th at | 
song as well as ever, Mr. Dormer ?” 

He was standing by the side of the piano, 
looking down upon her as she played, and} 
the glance of those earnest eyes caused her to | 
droop her own, while the blood mounted to} 
her cheek. 

“ Like it, Edith!” he said; “ 
line the thought of ms 

“ My dear Edward,”— 
sound of the clock striking nine, 





‘aterrupted 


what’ he was about to say—future events | 
made him for a time glad of the interruption, | 


—‘“T am sorry to stop the music, but we 
must leave early to-night, for to-morrow will 
be a busy day. That is a nice song, Edith,” 
she continued, “and you have’ sung it with | 
a great deal of feeling.” 

The dream was over. 

Edith started up. “ You must not go before 
supper, Mrs. Dormer,” she said. And she left 
the room quickly, to hasten and assist their 
little servant in preparing it. Meanwhile 
Edward busied himself in collecting the scat- 
tered music and placing it in the music wagon. 
His thoughts were in a state of confusion. 

The impulse had been on him to tell the 
girl from whom he was about to part that 
“years” must not pass before they met again, 
and that if she loved him enough to be his 
wife, nothing need part them at all. 


is not every | 


and his mother, at the | 


His mother’s words and Edith’s _ hasty 
flight had broken the spell. Had he uttered 
his thoughts, the honour and uprightness of 
the young clergyman’s character, as well as 
his position, would have rendered them bind- 
/ing; the promised love of an affianced 
bride would have shielded him from the 
temptation to which he was about to be 
exposed, and from days of sorrow to himself 
and others. 

During the remainder of the evening the 
conversation turned uponother matters. Mrs. 
Raymond appeared unusually well and cheer- 
ful, and Edward glanced now and then with 
surprise at the delicate blush that burned on 
Edith’s cheek, brightening her dark eyes and 
giving to her generally pale intellectual face 
an additional charm. When they parted, 
Edith was strangely reserved; she had in- 
tended to ask where Edward’s new curacy 
was situated. Singularly enough, the name of 
Brookley had not on that evening been 
|mentioned in her hearing, but now there 
| seemed no necessity to ask, for when Edward 
| said “ good-bye,” he added, “T shall write to 
| you soon, Edith, and you must come and see 
us.” 
| “Of course she must,” said Mrs, Dormer, 
'who heard the latter part of the sentence, 

—and then they were gone. 

In her room that evening, Edith recalled, 
as young girls will do any sign of preference 
in the man they respect and ‘admire, the look 
and manner of Edward Dormer. Intuitively 
| she seemed to know what he was going to 

say. Heand his mother had been her friends 
|for more than four years, and, unknown to 
herself, her heart was learning to love him. 

Edith Raymond had not been without 
admirers in the neighbourhood: but poverty 
|often casts a shade over the brightest and 





| most beautiful of England’s daughters. In 
| these days of luxurious requirements young 
| men of principle shrink from dragging a 
| delicately-nurtured girl into poverty, and yet 
|the daughters of a professional man with a 
small income often make the most estimable 
wives. 

There is a great talk about keeping up 
appearances, as if the effort were a sin. If 
appearances are kept up by incurring debt, 
then the accusation is true. But men, and 
especially women, of refined taste can never 
sink, in their own eyes, or lose their self- 
respect, and the effort to preserve their po- 
sition in the midst of poverty often deceives 
the world. The daughters of a professional 
man with a large family, if really gentle- 








women, will endeavour to save by their own 
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active and domestic habits rather than sink|ness that she has some » property, no matter 
in position by an untidy or slatternly appear- | how trifling, has never learnt habits of eco- 
ance. Very few young men can distinguish | nomy or domestic duties—and the result we 
the difference in value between an expensive | can guess. 
and a cheap dress, if both are fashioned with} Perhaps the mistake arises from a false || 
neatness and taste. They see the daughters|shame in those young ladies who hide their || 
of men who they know cannot give them the | domestic knowledge and habits of economy, || 
smallest marriage portion, to all appearance | because unfortunately many of the other sex 
well or expensively dressed; but they do not | have a foolish disgust at the thought of a /ady 
know that this dress is made by themselves, | with her sleeves tucked up, a large apron on, 
and that to enable them to purchase the/ora handkerchief over her head to protect 
material they have saved the expense of an her hair from dust. They know but little of || 
{| extra servant by their domestic habits. 'domestic life behind the scenes. Wise daugh- || 
i The author has known many girls, educated | | ters and wives take the greatest care to hide || 
and accomplished, who, besides making their | | the working of the domestic machinery from || i 
own dresses, not only made beds, swept and | husbands, ‘fathers, and brothers; therefore || y 
(| dusted rooms, and manufactured pies and young men with small incomes pass by the 
'| puddings, but also ironed shirts and collars; very women who would make them good 
for their brothers, as well as their own) wives from sheer ignorance of their value. 
“finery,” as it is called. And all this is; It must be owned with regret that a// 
done during the absence of fathers and! women cannot be included in our descrip- 
|| brothers, that nothing may mar the comfort} tion, but swch do exist, in larger numbers 
)| of the evening at home. than may be supposed. 

Young men are introduced to these girls,| After all, how much depends upon a mother 
but they shrink from choosing one for a wife. in the training of her daughters! Edith Ray- 

“A nice wife she’d make for a poor man,” | mond, though an only child, had been taught 
| they say in their ignorance ; “she would want | by her aunts in Cornwall to be what we have 

servants to wait upon her, and spend half my | described; she knew what Edward Dormer’s 
| income in dress. No, no, I must have a | position must be with only the stipend of a 
i 
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wife with money.” icurate. She did not fear being able to econo- 
And a lady is chosen who, from a conscious- | mise for herself, but she trembled for him. 








CHRIST AND WOMANHOOD. 
STUDIES OF NEW TESTAMENT FEMALE CHARACTER. 
I.—THE FIRST RECORDED WORD TO HIS MOTHER. (LUKE II. 41—52). 


| 
WE are reminded by the apostle, that God| and under varying circumstances, and //e | 
spoke at sundry times and divers manners who knows what is in man suits to the neces- | 
to the fathers ; and nothing is surely more sity of each exactly what He has to say to 
striking in the old Scriptures than the diversity | them. Thus, to the believing his words | 
of the forms which the divine revelation there | became a study by themselves. ‘They stand 
takes. God appears in one way to Abraham, ‘out of the inspired page as something higher | 
and in another to Moses, and in a manner | and brighter than the text which surrounds 
different to both these manifests Himself to, them, and just as in their most ornamental 
Elijah or Eisha, The prophets also announce | and precious copies of the gospels, the old 
that same word in very different styles: thus|scribes and illuminators would single out 
Daniel is quite unlike Isaiah, while Jeremiah ‘the titles of God, and Christ, and the Spirit 
and Ezekiel, nothwithstanding that they pro-| to be written in letters of silver, or of gold, 
phesied at the same time, and of the same| while for other names, it was enough to dis- 
circumstances, are marvellously dissimilar. | tinguish them with purple inks, so may the 
Nor in its measure and degree is there less | devout student bestow a double portion of 
variety in the utterances of the Son. Here time upon the words which our Lord spake, 
we have the same speaker, and what HE says and choose them out as of highest value, 
always stands out in depth and grandeur of|where all around is golden. Moreover, in 
| utterance above every other, as unmistakeably | these precious words will be discovered 
Himself, for never man spake like this man. another instance of the manifold wisdom 4 
But the word is addressed to different persons of God. Each one of these gems has 4 
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a different colour and lustre from every | save this one has reached us from that secresy 
other. The thought contained in one even |in which the Spirit of God has shrouded the 
when there is a general similarity of place,|holy infancy and childhood. But even as 
person, and circumstance, will be found | the spring shows us what we may hope for in 
diverse from that in any other. Thus, we|the summer, so does this, like a single bud 
can group them together as diamonds or | plucked out of the garden ere it bursts into 
rubies might be grouped in a cabinet, and | flower, give us a foretaste of His holy life 
then proceed to point out to those who haye | and doctrine. 
the eyes to see what manifold beauties there} We learn from uninspired, though trust- 
are in every one of them, and descant upon| worthy, history that at the age of twelve 
each with a loving exclusiveness, asif that one| years the youth of Israel were esteemed 
alone were the most precious of the series. | “sons of the Law,” and were then admitted 
In order to do this, then, we take only| into the full privileges of membership in the 
one set of the Lord’s words, those addressed 


|chosen church of God. This visit to the 
to the women disciples of the gospel, those | temple, then, marks a turning-point in the 
who formed the first true sisterhood of the|life of the holy child. He has now so far 
church. These words will be found, on/ “come to years,” and is confirmed in the 
examining the Gospels, to take an unexpect- | articles of that covenant, into which as an 
edly wide range and importance. The female} infant He had been initiated by the rite of 
worker in God’s vineyard (and for such we/ circumcision. Thus we may well believe 
especially design to write) may perceive that | | that this visit to Jerusalem was the first which 
she in the persons of those holy women who | He had made since the time when He was 
were her predecessors and natural ances-| presented in the temple, as riarrated above 
tresses in the gospel has not been in any|(ver. 22-3). But there is a great contrast 
wise overlooked by the Word of Life. Wo-| between this appearance and that former one. 
man had, it will be perceived, the first re-| Then as an infant he was presented by others 
corded word spoken by the Lord. For her} to do for Him after the custom of the law. 
was spoken the first word of miraculous and| For as He took upon Him the form of a 
wonder-werking power. To women was] servant, He submitted, as the course of nature 
granted the clearest and most explicit testi-/| is, to became an infant. Now, in obedience 
mony accompanied with miracle of the re-| to that same law, He comes as soon as He is 
surrection of the body. To a woman was/ old enough voluntarily to present himself; 
spoken the last public word from the cross. | yet, as befits his age and station, He is still 
Again, to 2 woman was vouchsafed the first, subject to his parents. He is indeed now 
word and appearance of the Lord after His/ no longer an infant, guided altogether by the 
resurrection. So then we find that the Lord | will and judgment of others; yet He is not al- 
absolutely gave the preference (such is the| 


together a free agent. He is yet under the 
manner of As kingdom) to the weak and | tutelage of his parents, and must still, i 
lowly. They had, so to speak, the first greet- | fili for so the law in its com- 
ings, although, as was fit, to apostles and|mandment of promise ordains—be subject 
evangelists were granted those longer dis-| to their commands. How, then, will He act 
courses which reveal the deeper mysteries of| under these circumstances ? How will He, 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘Thus, to all His| who is wiser than the aged, preserve at once 
servants, female as well as male, does the | his filial obedience and his divine wisdom ? 
Great Master give their portion of meat in| St. Luke simply relates that the child Jesus 
due season. /remained behind in Jerusalem, without im- 
Thus, then, our subject begins naturally | puting blame to his parents or vindicating 
with the first recorded word of Jesus addressed | Him. The sequel sufficiently explains the | 
to his mother: “How is it that ye sought| whole. They were justified in leaving Him to 
Me? wist ye not that I must be about my| his own discretion in Jerusalem; for we may 
father’s business?” Luke ii. 49. be sure that hitherto his obedience as a child 
Only this one single word breaks the long | and his discretion also had never been found 
silence of the thirty years which elapsed | wanting. This then is surely the reason why 
between his marvellous birth and the be-| his absence does not attract their notice ; 
ginning of his ministry. All this time the} they have the fullest trust in Him, and are cer- 
child Jesus was growing in wisdom, and in/tain that He will be doing nothing wrong. 
stature, and in favour with God and man ;) Thus they supposed, quite innocently and na- 
but the details of that wonderful growth are turally, that He would be found in the company 
all hidden from our sight. No single word | of returning pilgrims. On the other hand, 
v. c 
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are astonished at the understanding displayed 
in his questions and in the answers which He 


rents had never adequately reflected on the | gave when, as would naturally enough follow, 
source of that perfect obedience which they | He was questioned in return, Thus by Holy 
had never known to fail. Possibly its very} Writ He presses hard upon the precepts ot 
perfection blinded them to its real character ;|men, even as babes and sucklings have done 
however great might be the contrast between | by his Spirit in all ages since, and thus with- 
his obedience and that of other children, they | out designing it, or even being, humanly con- 
would of all others be most likely to overlook | scious of doing so, He opens out to his 
it, because what we always see we imagine | teachers the meaning of Scripture. 
to be usual. Had they reflected, they would| But as yet He has not asserted his divine 
possibly not have been so much amazed when | mission ; this is elicited from Him by the 
they found Him in the temple sitting in the | question of his mother; and from this ques- 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them and | |tion itself we perceive how little she under- 
asking them questions. | stood the real character of herSon. St. Luke 
For as befitted his years He sat as a “earner. tells us that when his parents saw Him they 
The idea that He was teaching the doctors is | were AMAZED,* and we perceive the reason. 
altogether at variance with the tenor of the} This was the first reproof He had ever re- 
narrative as well as the order of human life,|ceived. They had all along addressed Him 
especially his lowly life. He sat as a learner |as “son,” or rather “child”; they had asa 
at their feet, hearing those who taught and | child given Him many an admonition, many 
asking them questions. For indeed this order |a command, but up to this time they had 
of hearing first and then asking is significant. | never found anything—as seemed to be now 
It describes to us in a few graphic words the |—which deserved reproof. His mother’s 
true character of a learner, who first listens | question—for his foster-father Joseph only 
patiently and then inquires intelligently. The ‘appears in the background, and from this 
uninstructed must be content first of all to | time is never spoken ofas father at all—reveals 
hear in patience and humility what the learned | | the depth of this painful astonishment. “Why 
have to impart, then having revolved this in| hast Thou thus dealt with us?” Never before 
their minds, to show at once their intelligence, | in all her experience had He given her pain. 
and their desire of more knowledge, by asking | It was something quite new and unexpected 


and it also is a testimony to the perfect filial 
obedience of Jesus, it is evident that his pa- 
































questions. 


Yet the doctors were being taught neverthe- | 


less. These questions whichthe Lord hadasked | 
were the pure, illuminating questions of inno- 
cence and truth, which even in their childish | 
simplicity penetrated into and thus refuted | 
the sophistical errors of Rabbinical teaching. | 
For one genuine question of him who seeks | 
in the right direction already contains more 
realized truth than all the casuistry and philo- 
sophy of those who merely know the letter, 
but care not to understand the spirit. Thus 
the docile learner is blessed, and comes at 
the truth even though the teacher who in- 
structs him may be in error; for so the Lord's 
example teaches ; He can obey parents who 
do not understand Him ; He can learn from 
doctors who sadly needed being taught them- 
selves, and that on the most important points. 

Yet again we must remark that the words 
which fell from his lips, child though He were, 
and speaking like a child, approved them- 
selves as Ais words, and produced their mar- 
vellous effect upon those who heard them. 
These learned Rabbis are astonished at his 
understanding and answers. His light shines 
forth upon the world now at first with such 
simple convincingness that even these doctors 


| that she should sorrow for any of his acts, and 
| thus she adds, “ Behold! thy father and I”— 
she does not say thy parents, for she thus pre- 
|serves the secret of His miraculous birth— 
| “have sought Thee sorrowing.” 
“And He said unto them, How is it that 
ye sought Me?” Instead of acknowledging 
any fault or uttering any regret for their 
| sorrow, He puts to them a counter question, 
|revealing to them his right and their error. 
There was no need to seek, because He was 
engaged in one work, and so in only one 
| place that He could possibly be found. They 
had found Him at length where they should 
have sought Him at first,—in the temple, his 
Father’s house, his proper home; and they 
ought, so his words imply, to have known all 
this from the very beginning. Nor need they 
have sorrowed as they sought; He could be 
in no danger, He could do no wrong. ‘Thus 
also to their double question He opposes a 
double counter question. To their ‘“‘ Why 
hast Thou thus dealt with us?” He opposes, 
“* How is it that ye sought Me?” and to their 





* The word in the original is different to that trans- 
lated above ‘‘astonished,” and gives the idea of one 
suddenly struck with astonishment. ‘The same occurs 
Mat, xil. 23. 
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declaration that they were “sorrowing” He}| But observe, He says, “must.” I must be 
asks “‘ Wist ye not?” All the seeking and/about my Father’s business. Here is the 
all the sorrow had its origin in a misappre-| germ of that “I must’? which He so fre- 
hension of his person and office. They ought | quently utters on the subsequent way of His 
to have discovered even in his holy child-| obedience. It was then a high necessity 
| hood that TH1s 1s He. If it be asked How| which was laid upon Him, and which suffi- 
could they know it? the answer is surely /|ciently excused, or rather justified, any sor- 
| found in the recollections which this temple | row they might have felt on his behalf, even 

visit ought to have renewed. Was it not in| so far as the privation of his presence justi- 
| this temple that He was declared by pro-| fied it, his Father’s business was imperative, 
| 
| 
| 





phecy to be a light to lighten the Gentiles} and may overrule a mother’s wishes ; other- 
and the glory of God’s people Israel? In-/ wise He would surely not have allowed his 
comparably and inconceivably artless, lofty, | mother to sorrow, though it were a mistaken 
|| and yet childlike, is this “ Wist ye not that I| and foolish sorrow. Let no child, then, cause 
|} must be about my Father’s business?” If it| sorrow to a parent, even if the parent errs, 
|| blames his parents, that is not because He unless an equally valid 7 must is interposed 
|| finds any fault with them, but because the! by the Fa/her’s command. 
|| blame lay in the circumstance itself. He,| But yet further. He speaks of God as his 
|| child as He is, knows what his parents did not | Father. This is the first revelation of God 
| discover. Such is the object of his life. It! distinctly and in terms as a Father, and is 
| had ever only one aim, and that was devotion | thus eminently a gospel revelation. It would 
| to God’s service. As He grew in years this|lead too far away to try and penetrate the 
| became more and more a self-conscious act ;| depths which this single word reveals, only 
|| but it was always there. What an example to) we may remark that it is this revelation which 
|| childhood this! how does this single short! transforms the great and mighty King of 
|| history tell us all that childish religion ought | kings, as He appears in the old dispensation, 
to be! The very artlessness of the question | to the living Father, the God and Father of 
shows the depths of His piety. He can con-/ our Lord Jesus Christ, in the new. We may 
ceive of nothing else than God’s service— His | note, however, here, that the revelation is first 
occupation. ‘‘Wist ye not that I must be | made just at that point in the Lord’s life when 
about my Father’s business ? ” |the parental relationship according to the 
But these words “ my Father’s business ”| flesh is beginning to be loosened. What fi/ia/ 
require some further elucidation, and espe- | love was in the holy child Jesus, his parents 
| cially to those who cannot read the original, | must have had a blessed experience. They 
but must seek their information exclusively | also themselves had set forth, no doubt, to 
| from the English Version. Here, from the| the very utmost limit possible in sinful hu- 
comparative weakness of our tongue com-/manity, what parental love implies. How 
| pared with the Greek, our translators have | touching, then, that at this point the Father- 
| 
| 


been compelled to translate idiom for idiom, | hood of God should be manifested to them! 
not word for word. Business, therefore, must | There is an undertone of infinite tenderness 
be taken in the very widest sense as including | and comfort in the words, which, as we listen 
|| everything that was his Father’s. ‘Thus in-| carefully, does away with all sound of harsh- 
|| stead of this word, or rather as included in| ness that superficial consideration might sug- 
it, we might put “service,” or “ house,” or | gest. “ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
“word,” or “glory:” in short, it comprises} FATHER’S business ?” 

|| anything which belonged to the Father or; “They understood not the saying which 
'| had relation to Him. So then we perceive| He spake unto them.” This is recorded of 
how full and complete was the Lord’s an-| the first word of the Word, even as regards 
| swer. Where could they seek Him but in his| those who were nearest to Him, and of her 
|| Father’s house? Which of the glories of| who, pondering these things in her heart, 
'| Jerusalem could have so much attraction for| might best be expected to have comprehended 
Him as the glory of the Father's temple?|it. It was the great mystery of godliness, 
What could He desire to know more than his} God manifest in the flesh, which only the 
Father’s word? What would He be engaged | effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
in but his Father’s business? Thus, if his| could adequately interpret ; yet it is a pure 
parents had considered, they might have|and genuine child-word, the immediate and 
known how only He could be occupied, and | unstudied utterance of childlike simplicity. 
thus have perceived that sorrow was alto. | « Thou vain expositor! who hast nothing of 








gether out of place as they sought Him. | the heart of Mary, nothing of the Pentecostal 
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Spirit, and yet art thou ready to cry out ‘I| ference which is borne out by the testimony 
understand the words which He has spoken *” |of the ancient writer Justin Martyr. Thus, 
(Steer, “Words of Fesus,” i. p. 16). | then, He lived in holy obedience ; yet we can- 
The supplement of St. Luke, informing us/not doubt that, during those eighteen years 
that the child Jesus went with them to Naza- | which elapsed in His seclusion at Nazareth, 
reth, was necessary in order to avoid misunder- | a great portion of the redemption work of the 
standing. We might have imagined that this |Second Adam was accomplished. There He 
was a definite emancipation from the parents’| he grew in wisdom and stature, proceeding 
control—a kind of early coming of an age, as | through infancy, childhood, and youth, to 
sovereign princes are wont to do. But it was | manhood ;: passing from wisdom to wisdom, 
notso. The Son of the Father asserts His free- | from grace to grace, living in subjection and 
dom, but, except within the strict limits which | self-denial, without one single taint of sin. 
His words really set forth, He does not use it. | Thus, then, principally by this life of simple 
He was to learn obedience by the things labour—so great honour does God put on a 
which He suffered. Therefore He goes down | life of labour—consummated only by the 





to Nazareth and is subject unto them. This | 
voluntary subjection showed itself in humble 
labour. We gather from the expression used | 
in St. Mark’s Gospel (chap. vi. 3) that He| 
worked at His reputed father’s trade, an in- 


‘* And he had trudged through Yorkshire dales, 
Among the rocks and winding scars ; 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie, 
Beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars. —WORDSWORTH.” 


I cannot claim the experience of Peter Bell, 
but having lately wandered up one of the 
least frequented of these dales, I propose, in 
the present paper, to give a glimpse of its 
life, which in some points could hardly be 
matched for patriarchal simplicity in any 
other part of England. 

Teesdale and Wensleydale have had their 
praises sung, but Swaledale has still to find 
its poet. And yet, in the wild sublimity of 
its mountain cradle and the romantic beauty 
of its falls, the Swale need not fear com- 
parison with its sisters, the Ure and the 
Greta. 

Shut in by two long ranges of parallel hills, 
scarred and rising at times to the altitude of 
nearly 2,000 feet, it would be difficult to find 


from the destructive inroads of modern civili- 
zation the interesting and often valuable 
customs of the fore-elders. The ancient town 
of Richmond, which stands at the entrance 


with the outer world. To go north, or south, 


pitous and lonely roads across lofty fells, or 
wild illimitable moors. ‘Thus shut in they 





| liar idiosyncracy. 


a spot better formed by nature to preserve | 


to the dale, is its only direct communication | 


or west, the dalesmen must traverse preci- | 


three years of actual ministry, and completed 
by the passion, cross, and death was con- 
stituted that “obedience of one man by 
which many were made perfect. 

T. PELHAM DALE. 
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which nothing more develops a man’s pecu- 
At the present day there 
are people in the dale who have never even 
gone so far from their homes as Richmond. 


‘¢ They know no other torrent 
Than that which waters with its silver current 
Their native meadows ; and that very earth 
Shall give them burial which first gave them birth.” 
The only public conveyance in the dale is 
the carrier’s cart, which jogs to and fro from 
Richmond to Reeth, a village about half-way 
up the dale. It is an old-fashioned way of 
travelling, but none the less pleasant for that. 
If it rains, you are under shelter; if your 
legs get stiff, you can easily walk a mile, and 
the old mare will not outrun you ; moreover, 
there are few better ways of seeing, hearing, 
and talking to the people. The little com- 
pany with whom I rode to Reeth consisted of 
an old daleswoman and her fair daughter, 
and a woodcutter who sprang up soon after 
we left Richmond. He was an independent 
_ sort of a man, as indeed I found all the dales- 
men to be. There is a practical equality 
among them arising from similarity of posi- 
tion and education, which shows itself in 
many ways. Farther up the dale, I was told, 
the servants sit in the same parlour as their 
| master and mistress, and call them, with the 
| simple familiarity of friends, Tom and Mary. 
The woodcutter was very talkative. He 


acquire that stay-at-home character than' was employed in cutting down small, or 
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“ spring-wood,” as he phrased it, used for the| Peaceful, indeed, would be the lives of 
purpose of making supports to the cuttings | these dalesmen, if it were not that their chief 


inthe lead mines. He was paid 4d. a dozen, 
but the dozen was reckoned in a curious way. 
Twenty-four small sticks, or one pole of ten 
feet, were alike regarded as equivalent to a 
dozen. 
year round, and was evidently not badly off. 
He thought there were not many poor people 
in the dale ; that is, people in want. On the 
contrary, many poor-looking men were very 
rich, and had hundreds of pounds'* in the 
bank. ‘Those who live near the moor can 
feed their stock for nothing, live in the barest 
manner, and save little by little. In de- 
scribing the dalesmen, we must reverse the 
line— 
** His vices lean to virtue’s side.”’ 

For their frugality and prudence too often 
degenerate into mere avarice and selfishness 
The woodcutter spoke of one man worth 


42,000, who hired himself as a day-labourer | 


to his brother, because by so doing it cost 
him nothing to live. I was told of another 
man who lived at the rate of about £20 a- 
year, and suffered all the anxieties of the 
wealthy miser. ‘No one,” he was heard to 
say, “ knew what it was tosleep on seven thou- 
sand pounds.” Mr. Howitt relates a story of 
an old Quaker in one of these dales, who sat 
by the wayside in a patched coat and look- 
ed so poverty-stricken that a benevolent 
stranger passing threw hima half-crown. He 
picked it up and returned it, saying, “ Maybe 
I’s richer na tou,” and desired him to give it 
to some one who wanted it more than he did. 

From Richmond to Reeth the scenery is 
charming. The Swale comes dashing and 
sparkling over the stones which lie scattered 
everywhere in its shallow bed. Right up 
from its banks, sometimes almost precipi- 
tously, the rocks rise clothed with dense 
aboriginal woods, while, high above, their 
scarred and lofty ridges wind circuitously up 
the dale. To the left the acclivity is less 
sudden, and its base is sometimes covered 
with trees, sometimes spread out into fields ; 
but it rises ere longto an altitude equal to 
the opposite side, so that the road is shut 
in by a double range of hills, while in the| 
far-off distance ever appears the hazy outline 
of some huge round-shouldered fell. Now 
and then a farm-house may be seen perched 
up amongst the trees, but as a rule they lie 
along the road. Nailed against the wall of| 
one I noticed a number of dried corpses of| 
weasels, squirrels, hawks, and some tails of| 
wild-cats,—a proof to the master of the energy | 
of his servants. 


He found employment nearly all the | 


| industry—lead-mining—is subject to much 
| fluctuation. At present it is in a state of 
| great depression, so that there has been quite 
| an exodus of the population. 

Reeth, the centre of the mining district, 
is a bleak and rather dismal place, sur- 
rounded by lofty hills. It stands itself at a 
level of 600 feet above the sea; while Reeth 
|Low Moor, which rises immediately behind 
the village, is 1,000 feet higher. All the 
houses are of stone, and, like both the men 
and the horses, may be described as “ bony, 
gaunt, andgrim.” What a reliefa red chimney- 
pot would be ; but not a particle of colour is 
allowed to disturb the dull monotony of the 
grey limestone, of which not only houses, 
but barns and stables are built. So plentiful 
is it, that I observed a lane actually paved, 
while every field is divided by walls called 
‘« dykes,” composed of loose boulders, which 
are piled one on another, and kept together 
by their great weight. 

These dykes intersect the landscape in all 
directions, adding to the stern aspect of the 
hills, which are scarred all along their heights 
with patches of naked rock. But the dale 
itself is sweet, though stern. Seen in the 


| transfiguring power of sunlight, all its hard- 


ness softens into lines of beauty. 

It was hay harvest, but the season was 
peculiarly wet. Now and then the sun would 
break out, or very rarely it was a fine day. 
Then the fields were full of groups of busy 
men and women. Up and down they went, 
steadily tossing the new-mown grass, while 
the children sang joyfully. It was a happy 
hour— 

‘* from dale to dale, 
Waking the breeze, arose the blended voice 

Of happy labour, love, and social glee.” 

In Reeth and its neighbourhood I con- 
versed with some of the miners. When the 
veins are exhausted, the mining companies 
offer them a large percentage to search out 
fresh veins; but when they are found, they 
reduce the amount rapidly, as they know that 
labourers will then come flocking in. This 
makes the work very precarious. One man 
told me that he had earned by a single job as 
much as £60 or £70, while at another time 
he had not earned more than eighteenpence 
in eighteen weeks. When in regular work they 
average nine or ten shillings a week, taking 
the whole year round. Owing, however, to 
the unhealthy nature of the employment, they 
are unable to work more than six hours a day. 
They begin at ten years of age; their lungs 
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gradually get stuffed up with the fine lead- 
dust, so that as men they look very thin and 
sickly, and can scarcely live to be old. 

One’s conventional notion of miners was 
quite overturned by the manner and appear- 
ance of these men. In a walk in the neigh- 
bourhood of Reeth I met one, a gentle, in- 
telligent man. His complexion was pale and 
yellow, but through it shone a genial, shrewd, 
and far from melancholy expression. He was 
returning home from the mine. He had to 
walk two hours to his work, and two hours 
back, a distance of five or six miles each way. 
He worked in the mine his own time, and 
spoke well of his masters. Sometimes they 
descend shafts twenty-four fathoms deep ; 
these shafts are supported by woodwork, and 
the men have to climb up and down them. 
In the levels they work by candle-light, and 
go in by a very narrow tunnel on a tramway. 
They never have explosions, as in coal-mines ; 
but the air is close, and when they come out 
they feel dizzy for a bit. 

In addition to his earnings at the mine, he 
farmed three acres, on which he kept a cow, 
selling the milk for a penny a pint, and some- 
times “ kearning a bit.” He had had eight 
children, but they were all dead but two; 
one, a girl of seven, had died in a fortnight 
from the effects of a burn. Her mother had 
just stepped into a neighbour’s, when all of a 


sudden the child’s pinafore caught fire, and | 


her little legs and arms were terribly burnt. 
The last who died was a young man of eight- 
and-twenty, who, it seemed, had taken much 
to learning. “I schul’d him te fourteen, and 
he went on te mensuration and algebra. Ah, 
edication’s a light harrow, ye may carry it 
anywhere. I sent him down here te schule 
at Low Row, and paid sixpence a week. 
The price was tenpence, but the committee 
said, if ye charge him that much, maybe he’il 


who has a vote who daren’t use it.” He 
hoped they would pass the bill for vote by 
ballot. 

He was a Wesleyan, but he thought “ we 
should never be asked what we’d been.” He 
was a man one instinctively took to, and we 
hardly liked to part. At last I proposed to 
turn back, and he said— 

“Well, I suppose I shall never see your 
face again?” 

“No,” I replied ; “not till we meet in the 
better land.” 

An odd tale was told me, setting forth the 
quaint simplicity of these dalesmen. A miner, 
going into a little Roman Catholic church in 
the dale, witnessed the celebration of the 
Holy Communion. He stared for a long 
time at each successive action in the cere- 





monial, until at last he saw the priest raise 
ithe chalice, hold it aloft, and drink from it 
|himself without offering it to the other com- 
/municants. Then his patience fairly gave 
way, and he exclaimed, “ Eh, lad, I thought 
thee’d take it all theesel’ in the end.” 

The dialect of these people is most difficult 
to understand. They not only use a great 
many words a stranger has never heard of 
before, but they use common words in a 
strange sense. 
approaching in the distance :— 
|  Wha’s yon?” says one. 

“It'll be the chapel-preacher, I like,” re- 
| plies the other. 

Bodily disease is described as if it were a 
mental ailment. A sick person is said to be 
“silly.” Some old English words are used ; 
to bray, is to bruise. ‘They have their own 
| way of naming some things ; thus red currants 
|are “wine berries.” In many words, how- 
/ever, it is only the pronunciation, as “ lili- 
/uns,” for children, that is, little ones; while 
| the youngest is called the “le-le-ist.” At the 








be taken away, sin’ his father’s but a puir| inn at which I stopped this difference of pro- 


man. There was Barker’s son, he went to 
college, and was teacher at the free schule up 
here ; he was his schulefellow, the two went 
te schule together, and now they are both 
dead.” 

Consumption killed the son ; a disease, I 
fear, common amongst these miners, since 
inhaling the noxious vapour and the lead- 
dust must make havoc with the lungs; and, 
moreover, the occupation is hereditary. 

He paid £13 a year for his little cottage, 
and something besides for poors’ rates and 
taxes. He had no vote, and seemed rather 
to deprecate the privilege than to desire it. 

“Tf I’d a vote they might summon me te 
York on a jury ; besides, I know many a man 


|nunciation led to a curious mistake. I asked 
|for fruit, and they understood me to ask 
|for ¢rout, which they call “¢root.” Going 
into the kitchen, and seeing the mistress 
| engaged in making preserves, I put the ques- 
‘tion to her,— 

“May be,” she replied, “as it’s been so 
soppy, there'll be some catched to-day.” 

But far more curious is their habit of nick- 
naming each other. This is carried to such 
an extent that people are better known by 
these nicknames than by their real ones. 

“Who has joined the church?” asks a 
woman, at whose house the minister calls. 

“* Mary Alderson,” he replies. 





The inquirer looks puzzled, although she 





Thus, they see their minister | 
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has probably known the girl in question from 
a baby. A little later he goes in again. 

“ Qh,” she says, “I know who’tis you mean ; 
it’s Bessie Billywidow.” 

People, too, so far accept these nicknames 
as almost to forget that they possess any 
other. At Richmond Sessions they called 
out for a man named John Metcalf. No 
answer. Some one suggested that they 
should cry, Sandie John Jock, and he shows 
himself immediately. Frequently the nick- 
name consists of the addition of their father's 
and grandfather’s Christian name, as Simon’s 
Dick, Simon’s Dick’s Maggie. 

When we left Reeth the clouds were dark 
and gloomy, and soon quite hid the distant 
fell. Suddenly the rain fell in torrents. At 
the appoach of the second storm we took 
shelter in a cottage. Instead of the ancient 
hearthstone and open chimney and turf fire, 
such as one sees in the south; there was a 
modern grate, possessing every convenience, 
such as large ovens and boilers, while the 
pots and kettles were suspended by pot- 
hooks of polished steel to a crane of the same | 
material. | 

A huge pot as big as a bucket hung over 
the fire, filled with some savoury mess, which | 
a young damsel was stirring. It is said there | 
is little for the young women to do beyond 
housework and churning, which can be easily | 
done by the mother and one of the daughters. 
The cheese and butter they make is collected 
by local men, who take it to Hawes, where it 





‘is bought by the dealers. 


How miserable these little stone villages 
look in wet weather ; no pretty little gardens, 
but stuck here and there without symmetry, 
black, grimy, and ruinous-looking. The 
whole of the vale, and far away up the sides 
of the hills, is divided into endless fields, each 
field surrounded by its dyke. In the corner 
of every field stands the “cow-byre,” a little 
stone building, the upper story being used for | 
hay, the lower to shield the cows in winter. | 

Wet and dripping I left Muker, but not-| 
withstanding the rain I could perceive at| 
every step the road was becoming grander. | 
Now through the mist I saw the enormous | 
fells rising on every hand. I heard the roar) 
of the mountain torrents, swollen with the! 
heavy rains ; the brown, foaming waters dash- | 
ing over slabs of limestone, now this side, | 
now that. Soon I passed Thwaite, a little | 


Keld, to see which I had made this pilgrim- 
age! Why, it turned out to be a little ham- 
let of stone cots, hid in a cul-de-sac, sur- 
mounted by illimitable moors. The moors— 
cragless, treeless, undulating sweeps of peat- 
bog and heather and swamp. The moors— 


** That seldom hear a voice save that of heaven ! 
How like a prostrate giant—not in sleep, 
But listening to his beating heart—they lie! 
With winds and clouds dread harmony they keep.” 


And yet in this silent, remote spot hearts 
have been beating, brains working, and life 
going on as fresh and vigorous as any in the 
busy haunts of men. Here a noble-hearted 
Christian minister, who has been called “ the 
Oberlin of the dales,” lived and labonred, and 
this it was which made the spot attractive, and 
drew me as with magnetic power to visit it. 
James Wilkinson was himself a dalesman. 
The very name of his birthplace, Beckside 
Farm, Howsgill, suggests the scenes amongst 
which he was cradled. One sees the little 





stone homestead, standing in the gill or gully 


|of some romantic vale, the mountain stream 


dashing down in sparkling cascades. 


‘¢ Mark how its foamy spray, 
Tinged by the sunbeam with reflected dyes, 
Mimics the bow of day, 
Arching in majesty the vaulted skies!— 


** Thence, in a summer shower 
Steeping the rocks around.” 


Some may think that such scenes had little 


village, picturesquely situated on a beck,|to do with forming a nature like his. ‘True, 
whose dashing force covers its stony walls|it was not in him to spend time in rapt and 
with spray. On I went, until I found that I} dreamy thought: his sphere was action, and 
was coming on the moor. |his poetry concrete. Labouring day by day 
But where was Keld? Keld, my bourn ?| for the good of his people, thinking only how 
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he might promote their mental and spiritual 
welfare ; turning his thoughts into deeds; 
shut out from all external influences in this 
remote spot for twenty-eight years, he lived a 
poem, if he never wrote one. 

The heroism of such a life is to be mea- 
sured by the nature of the man and his pur- 
pose. Many a dalesman spends his days on | 
one spot, foregoes many pleasures and endures | 
many hardships, that he may add little by 
little to his worldly wealth. But we see} 
nothing heroic in this, it is simply respect-| 
able. James Wilkinson, on the contrary, | 
used his great powers of organization and | 
untiring energy entirely for the good of others, 
his sole purpose in life being, as he himself 
puts it, “to be spent in the ways of his great 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ.” In the quar- 
ter of a century during which he worked in 
Keld and its neighbourhood, hundreds—one | 





might say thousands of Yorkshiremen, with | 
just such talents as his rose easily to posi- 
tions of wealth and influence far beyond the | 
dreams of their forefathers. It was a time of 
money-making such as England will probably | 
never see again, the uprising of men of his;| 
class from poverty to grandeur, yet James | 
Wilkinson was never tempted from his post. 
Ordained at Keld he died pastor of Keld, | 
having fairly worn himself out by his mani- 
fold labours. To form any idea of the intense 
earnestness of his spirit one ought to see 
Keld, a miserable hamlet of about twenty 
cottages, containing not more than seventy 
inhabitants, hidden in an_ out-of-the-way 
corner of the moors, nearly ten miles from 
direct communication with any of the main 
arteries of life in England. It is just the place 
where a man would either sink into a good- 
natured drone, or become a gloomy misan- 
thrope. But the native energy of his cha- 
racter and singleness of his purpose rendered 
either of these results impossible in his case. 

Some idea may be formed of his energy by 
a short summary of the outward and material 
improvements which were effected during his 
ministry. Having succeeded in getting a new 
school-house erected, and sundry other im- 
provements carried out, he turned his at- 
tention to the best means of arousing the 
mental energies of his people. Accordingly 
he collected a little company of twelve young 
men at his house, and formed them into a 
Mutual Improvement Society. He started 
the society on the principle of self-reliance ; 
a principle which it has never lost sight of, 
and which has ever been fruitful of good. Of, 
course he met with the usual fears and doubts | 
on the part of conservative souls who dread | 


'wishes added. 


every change. However, the young men ral- 
lied round him, and in seven years they were 
able to think of building a Literary Institute, 
which was opened in 1862 at a cost of about 
4119. I visited this institute in company 
with the librarian, who is also the postmaster 
of the village. It had two good rooms, in 
one of which was a large and well-selected 
library, comprising not only good books of 
reference, such as “ Rees’ Cyclopedia,” but 
many of the best modern works of science, 
travel, and fiction. In the latter subject 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins were the favour- 
ites. Probably the reason that the library is 
such a really good one may be found in the 
fact that it has been mainly selected by the 
members themselves. Whenever they have 
some money to spend they get a list from 


| Mudie’s Library, and each member is allowed 


to write down the name of the new book he 
The list is put up for a fort- 
night, then turned to the wall, and all the 


'names of the books written down, each mem- 


ber voting for those in the list he likes best. 

In the winter, evening classes are conducted 
by the librarian, who is evidently the chief 
man in the village. He dwells in a cottage 


‘built by his greatgrandfather, and possesses 


what seemed to me very rare in the dales—a 


large and well-stocked garden and apiary. 
|The interior of the cottage was the pink of 
neatness and comfort, and contained many 
Up against the wall was a row of 


curiosities. 





old china, which would have rejoiced the 
heart of a collector. He was a musician as 
well, and possessed both a dulcimer and a 
harmonium. Just behind his cottage is a fine 
waterfall called Cataract Force, caused by the 
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Swale forcing its way through the limestone, | return of themselves, even if there were no 
and pouring down over a number of ledges, | call. 
some hundred feet in width, in a series of} The cottages are seldom on a level with 
foaming falls. |the road, standing either above or below it. 
But to return to the pastor of Keld. In/I was invited into one which lay considerably 
the same year that the Literary Institute was| below the road-side, inhabited by a couple 
|| commenced, the chapel itself was rebuilt and|who had evidently married late in lie. 
|| enlarged, while the year after it was opened | Spotlessly clean was their parlour, chairs, 
|| he commenced a new chapel at Thwaite. | table, and floor, bright as hand-polish and 
| The example thus set in the most remote | soap-and-water could make them. There was 
| corner of the dale spread, and now there is/| the tall mahogany clock case, made at the time 
scarcely a village in Swaledale without its|of the wedding. ‘There, too, was a shorter 
| 
| 
| 





literary institute. clock and a barometer. Wonderful is the 
We may judge that all this outward fruit} love of these north-country folk for clocks 
| could not have ripened if there had not been|and watches. Dazzling was the burnished 
earnest and constant endeavour in a more pri-| steel of the great fire range, notwithstanding 
| vate way. Not only were there the regular | the good fire which burnt in the grate, though 
| Sunday ministrations, with six or eight miles|it was only just August. From the ceiling 
|| to traverse betwixt the two chapels, but pas-| hung suspended long planks of cedar-wood, 
toral visits in winter-time, which were still} whereon they stowed away their oatmeal 
more formidable undertakings. They were cakes and other commodities. Instead of 
generally announced beforehand from the|pictures, the walls were ornamented with 
pulpit, and when the day arrived a little com- | numerous mourning-cards, framed and glazed. 
pany would sally forth with their pastor, clad | They placed me in a great rocking-chair, and 
weather-proof, and carrying lanterns and_ while the farmer sat opposite me in another, 
|| sticks, cross the trackless snow of the moor, the good wife fetched a glass of milk and 
leaping the frozen becks to visit some lonely | some oat-cake. The farmer thought things 
farm lying far away among the hills, and| wonderfully improved in the dales since his 
which but for such visits would be cut off} childhood, hardly any land was then enclosed, 
from human sympathy for weeks together. (all was open moor. For even these quiet 
The people here at the head of the dale| spots see great changes. The tide of hu- 
are mainly shepherd farmers, working them-|manity is ever ebbing and flowing. Some- 
selves, assisted, perhaps, by a couple of men | times the stream bursts its banks and over- 
| who live in the house, and eat and drink with flows a land. In a few short years all is 
them. If these men get married they live out | instinct with life; commerce, art, religion, 
of the house, and receive about twelve or) flourish, Then the tide begins to ebb, the 
thirteen shillings a week. But they generally | streams flow back to the parent river; the 
wait until they have saved a little money, and| stagnant lagune sinks into a morass, the 
can take a small farm and begin on their own | morass itself dries up, and all returns again 
account. ‘his it is not difficult to do, as|to primeval silence. Thus, twelve hundred 
-very householder has a right of pasturage| years ago, the Swale must have had a vast 
for his cattle and sheep on the moors from | population on its banks, if it be true that 
the 29th of May until winter. During winter| Paulinus baptized 10,000 converts in its 
the cattle are shut up in the cow-byres and waters. _Now human beings are so scarce 
fed upon hay, but the poor sheep have to do} that a visitor is quite a curiosity. Imme- 
the best they can on the moor. ‘This is aj diately I entered the village the news was 
'| hard time for the shepherds, as the roads get transmitted to the minister that “a stranger 
|| snowed up, and the sheep in danger of being in mannerly claes had come to Keld;” and in 
lost. However, they collect them in little the evening a number of men and boys, who 
| places of refuge, resembling the Northum-| had assembled close by the house at which I 
brian “ stells.” Often the boys have to go out} was staying, were evidently discussing my 
on the moor with great bundles of hay on| apparition. Every now and then a figure 
their heads to feed the sheep. passed by my window, casting a stealthy 
During summer-time, about six o'clock) glance within, so that I thought it best for 
every afternoon, the cowherds go out with| my own peace of mind and theirs to go out 
|| great tin cases slung over their shoulder, utter-| and make a clean breast of it. 
|| ing a shrill cry to call the cattle off the moors.| After the morning’s deluge sunset brought 
‘| Rarely have they any trouble, for the cows|a lovely evening, and I had a glimpse of 
are so accustomed to the hour that they would ' what the dales might be when all was pro- 
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pitious. To the left, Kisdon, a lofty hill, 
rose to the height of 1,600 feet above the 
sea-level, its ridges breaking into scars of 
naked rock, From one end to the other 
hung a rainbow. On the other side the sun 
was setting, softly touching with its golden 
light Muker Ridge, a great sweep of moor- 
land. From White Beacon Hags to Gill’s 
Head, for so they call the crests which rise 
at either end of this moorland ridge, lay a 


| 


in profusion the boggy declivities, while on 
the clammy sides of the ravine one may see 
the mosses gradually petrifying under the 
perpetual drip. But the fall itself, seen in 
such weather, is stupendous. Its immense 
volume comes pouring over the rocks, 
ploughing the solid bed of the river, and 
steaming up again in clouds of spray, the 
froth settling into thick clots on both sides. 
Up again we have to scramble, now climbing 








bank of soft white cloud. No sound but the} from stone step to stone step, until we reach 
roar of waterfalls disturbed the stillness of} the Higher Force, where the waters fall in a 
the Sabbath eve, | huge peat-stained cataract. 

The roar of waterfalls !—ay, indeed !—for, On my road back I followed the course of 
nigh to Keld are some of the finest I have|the Swale, having Kisdon to my right. I 
ever seen, I have spoken of Cataract Force, | passed the ruins of an old smelting-house, 
which is immediately behind the village. | standing at the entrance of a narrow gorge. 
Onward the Swale continues its troubled | Capped by a round-headed mountain, its 
way, until it passes under a little antiqe|wild and solemn grandeur seemed like a | 
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comes rushing into the Swale in a fine series | 
of falls. Then the river winds on through a| 
stony ravine, where the rocks rise like the 
walls of an old fortress,— 
‘¢ Condemned to mine a channelled way 
Through solid sheets of marble grey.” 

It pours down here in two magnificent 
waterfalls, called Kisdon Higher and Lower | 
Force. To see them in their glory it is 
necessary to descend to the bed of the river. | 
This was no easy task, since one side is pre- | 
cipitous rock, and the other a slippery soil 
and tangled underwood, but it was a sight | 
fully repaying every exertion. Huge rocks, | 
thirty or forty feet high, had fallen down, | 
and lay strewn about the stream. The) 
ridge of the limestone wall to the right was_ 
crowned with foliage ; indeed, both sides are | 
well wooded, trees growing wherever they 
can find earth to root themselves. Ferns of | 
rarest kinds, mosses, and wild flowers, adorn 


| 
} 


| dream of the Holy Land. 

| Boggy enough is Ivelet Moor, over which 
\I had to cross; but the scenery repaid all. 
|From the wooded hill-sides ever and anon 
ithe little becks come trickling over the rock. 
|All of a sudden I note a heavy fog on the 
|distant moor; a few moments, and it has 
me ang me, and down comes the drenching | 
rain. 

| But the sun is soon out again, and with || 
every step the dale loses the stern aspect of || 
\its moorland cradle, and becomes more and 
|more serenely beautiful. If I cast one more | 


glance behind I see the great moors rising on 
| both sides of the deep flat valley, cut up into 
/numerous fields, and studded here and there 


by a few fir copses, the distance ever shut in 


|by the cloud-like tops of the loftier fells. 
| But when I look forward, the scene is gentle 


and charming, the blue stream meanders to 
and fro, leaving broad banks of white stones 
sparkling in the sunlight. Dotted with many 
trees is the edge of the stream, while above 


‘and below the roadway rise the little stone 


cottages. What rural bits one may see on 
this roadway. All is free, free as the air and 
the water; cattle browse and pigs wander at 
their own sweet will. Here comes a pedlar 
with one leg, marching along bravely on 
crutches, to make a foreground to the picture, 
while for a distance we have the bold outline 
of Harkaside Moor, and farther on the 
purply heights of Copperthwaite. Farewell, 
bright stream,— 
‘* Flow on, and bathe each wilding flower 

That lives, and dies, and lives again ; 

Flow on, blessed by the vernal shower, 

And morning dew, and summer rain, 

A little emblem of that river 

Which flows in Paradise, for ever!” 

RICHARD HEATH. 
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OLD’ AND NEW YEAR'S BELLS. 
A MIDNIGHT MEDITATION, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE.” 





How grave and grand the great massive on to other musings about these twinkling 
Church Tower looks, looming up against the homes. 
dim, pale midnight sky, this New Year’s Eve! See (I can almost see them in my mind’s 
How silent the night; a waiting, breathless, eye and quite in my belief) the white-winged 
expectant silence, it seems to me; perhaps angels busy about those cottages, home- 
only because I know how presently the bells steads, and houses. “ Are they not all minis- 
will tumble into the gulf of silence, and tell ¢er7ng Spirits?” and can we otherwise explain 
the world of immortal beings that one more our Lord’s saying about the angels of the 
drawer in God’s cabinet is about to be shut little ones (in age or in grace), “ a/ways 
3 || and locked, with all its record of deeds good beholding the face of Tiis Father,” than by the || 
. and evil, of occasions improved or neglected, | beautiful doctrine of guardian angels? Dean || 
| of talents traded with or buried,—against the | Alford contends well for this explanation ; || 
great Day of Reckoning with the servants. (and let us now cherish and develope the || 
It is a mild, almost warm, New Year's Eve. beautiful thought. See, they flutter, heaven’s | 
There has been a soft, silent rain. I am/ doves, above the silent village; see, they || 
glad it has cleared away, that the more may| enter this home and that, and labour in their | 
| | 








come over the fields and along the narrow charge. 
deep lanes to the midnight service. It is a| Into that big house in the valley, among 
new thing to this parish ; an experiment, the the still, leafless trees, I see the entering 
vicar calls it ; and he is a little anxious as| gleams; and I follow in spirit and watch the 
to its success. For it zs an experiment to gracious ministry. That young university 
set a mixed congregation, containing, prob-| man, stretched out in an easy-chair by the 
ably, many rough men and boys, to meditate fire; see, the noiseless “messenger divine” | 
in silence during the last quarter-hour of the has bent over him, speaking to his spirit in a || 
old year’s dying, and the first quarter of the) way we understand not, and then passing 
new year’s life. on. A little while before he had replied 
We shall see, however. I am glad to per- testily to his sister’s invitations and persua- 
ceive the units and groups bearing on to that; sions that he would go with her to the mid- 
common ‘centre, marked by the majestic! night service. “If it were a jolly dance, I'd 
‘| tower which waits, silent, but on the brink | go, fast enough.” ‘Oh, Richard!” and she 
!! of speech, overwatching the hills and valleys. | had said no more. Now, however, he turns 
'| Iam early: I like to pause, leaning on this/as she enters the room, and says, half surlily, 
|| gate, from which I command the village, and | half ashamedly, “T'll go to church with you, 
|| meditating and speculating on many things. | Ada, since you so particularly wish it.” That, || 
\| I like to see the twinkle of the homestead then, had been the angel's plan with him— 
|| over the fields, a point of light gleaming out, | to touch the chord of brotherly love ; bring- | 
|| small as a star, from a window here and | ing before his mind the old child-days, when || 
| 
| 











there ; or the one solitary spark froma cottage | sister and brother were all in all to each 
|| all by itself under the dark line of wood, or other, before college friends had usurped a 
'| nestled in a nook halfway up the great, grand, | large share of her place in the heart. 

gloaming hills. I like to see the broader)! Well, I could go on fancying, as I see the 
glare near at hand, out of latticed windows bright messengers busy for their Lord, among 
into the night. All around, scattered and their wayward and obdurate brethren of the 
concentrated, there seems a.cordon of homes, | fallen race for which He died. I see that 
circling round the great Tower which senti-/ rough labouring-man, who cares (as he is 
| nels the House of God. I wonder as to the often saying) neither for God nor devil, lay 
| different histories which belong to each. down his pipe and fall into a muse. Then 
|| They all look so quiet and secure, and a to his surprised wife, “I've a mind to go to 
{| comfortable warmth within seems suggested | this service to-night; the parson asked me. 
} by the cheery gleam that glints into the/ The children are abed, and won’t hurt; you 











outer world. Ah, well! we will not inquire can come along with me.” Then the farmer 


about that too curiously to-night, but pass’ up in the homestead there, and his ever-busy 
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wife and their daughter : none of these were | to speak. “ They shall not return void,” 
going. But the cart is ordered now, andj that is one comfort; and of some who fight 
they are coming out, well muffled up, into} off the impression now it shall yet be true 
the night. ‘We don't mind going out into| before the end—that story of him who 
the dark and cold for amusement, after all. | answered, “I will not,” but “afterwards he 
The parson told us that, and it’s true; we’re | repented, and went.” 
only afraid of catching cold and getting over-| Never mind how I found out what I am 
tired when it’s a question of a little extra | to describe ; be content, and weave for your- 
service to God, that’s the fact.” So I suppose | self, at this New Year’s tide, a lesson out of 
that the angel had brought home this for-| the vicar’s midnight meditation. 
gotten saying, just in time, to his heart. An| The prayers are over: the waiting bells 
old man, half querulous at the something | are poised upon the stay, expecting the 
which will not let his heart alone, but com-| signal. The Old Year has but little more 
pels him out into the night; an aged dame, | than half an hour to live, ere the old, blotted, 
with not far to hobble, but much ado to} over-written page is turned, and a new 
hobble the short distance ; some boys and_| white surface lies before the grave Recording 
young men, who never meant to come.|Angel. The ambassador of Christ has passed 
These, they cannot tell how or why, are on| | from the desk into the pulpit. There is a 
their way to church, having been, by the, breathless hush. 
King’s servants, as it were, compelled tocome| He stands for a minute in silence, looking 
in. °Many others are assembled who needed | upon the upturned faces, earnestly contem- 
not that compulsion : altogether, the parson’s | plating themand longing for these souls. Then 
hungry heart will know a thrill of encoura ge-| he speaks: he tells. them first how that he 
ment and joy when he passes up the aisle of| is now going to set before them subjects for 
the well-filled church, and sees that God has! quiet, earnest thought, self-examination, and 
given him an opportunity, and lifts up his} solemn setting of the soul of each, as it were, 
heart to the Master for grace to enable him | face to face with the God of Judgment, pre- 
adequately to improve it. venting, as it were, the awful searching of 
Well, some time ago the ringers met at the | that great Day of Revelation of secret things. 
Vi icarage, and took some little refreshment | To this end, there will be a silent space, only 
(the vicar will have no unholy alliance of filled with bell-voices, for ten minutes before 
church and public-house), and listened to a} and ten minutes after the death of the old 
few words as to the privilege and honour of| year. Let them ask that God would rekindle 
setting the sweet-voiced bells to call the/ the dull light of their consciences—of that 
people to prayer. A short, suitable collect | “spirit of man which is the lamp of the 
had been said, and the eight fine fellows had | Lord,”—so that they might search out all the 
gone, with sober hearts and strong arms, into; dark places, and bring dead, forgotten reso- 
the belfry (which is, in this church, on a| lutions out of the dust and rubbish ; and then 
level with the floor, so that the ringers ring| let them wrestle with God, on what was, 
beside the people). I saw them enter, a| for some, their last New Year's Eve, for 
little while ago, and—hark! That confused,| pardon, for strength, and endurance to the 
perplexed music has begun; the process of| end. 
setting up the bells. It always reminds me| Again he pauses. Then he gives out the 
of the first stirrings of higher yearning in| text. It is Isa. i. 22: “Thy silver has be- 
the penitent heart. Perplexed music : “ sweet | come dross; thy wine mixed with water.” 
bells jangled ;” then the return,and, “ Father,; He goes on to speak of the faithful city be- 
I have sinned!” Just so, (Hark again!/ come unfaithful. ‘That was the sadness of 
How delicious!) After a minute’s silence, | it, that it Aad once been ‘the faithful city.’ 
the ordered, even, clear, sustained peal falls | Once, Jerusalem, the delight, the city of peace, 
into the gap of stillness; tearfully glad, pa-| the city of God. Vow, the faithful city had 
thetically joyous, expressing but not interpret- | become an harlot. Judgment lodged in her of 
ing a thousand unlabelled wants and wishes, | old, but now, murderers. Oh, the pity ! 
thrills and throbbings, of the human heart. | “A Jdetter state of things ence. Ah, sad, but 
It is time, then, for me to press on, and| common history! Was it the experience of 
take my place in the church. I shall not | any one present? ‘Luke, the beloved phy- 
only be a listener, but shall steal behind the} sician, and Demas, greet you.’ Thus the 
scenes, and watch and describe the effect | | great apostle writes to his Colossian children. 
upon some of the congregation, of the words | Ah, but, soon after, sorrowfully, to Timothy, 
which God has provided for his ambassador|‘Demas hath forsaken me, having loved 
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this present world ; only Luke is with me.’ | 


A common history ; I say it even weeping, a 
common history! ‘JZ go, sir,—so ready to 


promise, so eager, in the first excitement of | 
realizing God’s call, the stirring command of | 


the Father. But then the side-currents com- 
ing in to divert the unstable soul, and to sway 
it from its purpose. ‘J go, sir, that is good 


hearing; but, how sad the ending of the| 


story !—‘and went not / No return to the 
Father, retracting the promise; no open 
rebellion,—no; carelessness, indifference; the 


oars just laid in the boat, and the stream | 


carrying the idle oarsman back, ever back, 
to destruction! A common story ; Oh, my 
friends, too common! Good beginnings, 
making the ending the sadder. Even in our 
Lord’s praise to the not utterly careless and 
cold, an element of sadness, a knell of re- 
proach: ‘Nevertheless I have 


love.’ Ah yes, a too, too common history 


The faithful city becomes, if not wholly un- | 
faithful, if not a harlot, yet Zess faithful than | 


once—a less loyal, loving, attentive wife. 
Silvef becomes dross, wine is mingled with 
water, ay, even the gold becomes dim, even 
the most fine gold is changed. 

*‘ Friends, how is it with you? Look back 
to the early days of your purity, of your 
childhood (it may even be that you must re- 
trace the mournful journey so far) ; recall your 
simple, earnest prayers at your mother’s knee, 
the early, holy lessons of school or of home ; 
the time when you could look up with a 


child’s happy trust to your Father, and not| 
blush to remember that the cross of your| 


Master had been once marked upon your 
brow; the time when you would have 
smiled up quietly at that death which now is 
to you a hideous dread; the time when 
heaven seemed a possibility to you, and 
when the pages of your life—the unopened 
years—lay white and pure and unblotted in 
the new volume. Oh, regard yourself now,— 
your present, your future! Let your Lord’s 
look, whom you are denying, find you out at 
last. Remember the dead zeal, the old 
promises. Look back, in your hardness and 
your guilt, it may be,—look back to child- 
hood’s days !” 

Now, at this point, the preacher entirely 
lost the attention of one of his hearers; nor 
did he regain it. ‘This was, however, not a 
subject of regret; I will tell you how and 
why. 

You might have been pleased and thank- 
ful to see how that rough man, of whom I 
spoke as somehow compelled to join the 


somewhat | 
against thee, because thou hast left thy first | 


/gathering in the church that night; you 
{might have rejoiced to see his absorbed 
|attention to every word that the preacher 
spoke. The strangeness of that midnight 
watch, amid the silent, sleeping world; the 
consciousness (helped by the slow, grave 
ticking of the great clock in the Tower) that 
a period of life was passing from Eternity 
into Eternity, and the uncertainty as to how 
many of such periods, or if any more, might 
be in store for him. Such influences, and 
no doubt a higher, mightier influence than 
these, had prepared the hardened ground, 
and picked a gap in the rock to the soft soil 
that underlay its crust. Then the pastor 
was speaking out of his heart’s depths; also 
he had prayed for words to be given him 
which might awaken, edify; and so it was 
that he struck a chord in the heart that had, 
for long years, had no vibration for God. And 
the man leant back in his seat and bowed 
He had had his mes- 


| nis face on his hands. 


sage. The sermon went on without him 
now. I cannot tell what old remembrances 


came, like a soft picture from a magic-lan- 
tern, tint after tint deepening, over the 
now dingy landscape of his mind. A cottage 
among green trees and hills, it may have 
| been, or even a hut in a smoky town; at any 
| rate it was the home where he had known a 
;mother’s care, a mother’s love; the home 
| consecrated by a mother’s holy example, 
| pervaded by the atmosphere of a mother’s 
| prayers. Early had she left him ; far had he 
| wandered ; and now—— 

Well, we leave him, and gather up the 
thread of the vicar’s sermon. He has gone 
on a bit. 

“The new year is at the door: the old 
year nearly gone. Dear friends, how is it 
with you? Any better, or worse? more 
holy, or more worldly? more concerned 
with, awakened to, the things which concern 
your peace ? or more indifferent to them ?” 

Now here, as I fancy, was the message for 
the farmer's wife. She had had her yearn- 
ings, her aspirations, in early days; her 
efforts even, after the higher life. But these 
had, especially during the past year, been sadly 
beaten down, their wings pruned—she, griev- 
ously cumbered with much serving—service 
moreover, not like Martha’s, done to the 
Lord Himself. Household cares and worries, 
many children to see to ; milk books, poultry, 
servants ; many accounts on Saturday even- 
ings ; endless calls hither and thither. Well, 
no doubt the world had been gaining ground. 
She had felt justified, almost, in omitting this 
aid to the inner life, in docking that, in clip_ 
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wife and their daughter : none of these were 
going. But the cart is ordered now, and 
they are coming out, well muffled up, into 
the night. ‘We don't mind going out into 
the dark and cold for amusement, after all. 
The parson told us that, and it’s true; we’re 
only afraid of catching cold and getting over- 
tired when it’s a question of a little extra 
service to God, that’s the fact.” So I suppose | 
that the angel had brought home this for- | 
gotten saying, just in time, to his heart. An/| 
old man, half querulous at the something | 
which will not let his heart alone, but com- 
pels him out into the night; an aged dame, | 
with not far to hobble, but much ado to 
hobble the short distance ; 
young men, who never 





their way to church, having been, by the| 
King’s servants, as it were, compelled to come | 
in. Many others are assembled who needed | 
not that compulsion : : altogether, the parson’s 
hungry heart will know a thrill of encourage- 


ment and joy when he passes up the aisle of | 
quiet, earnest thought, self-examination, and 


the well-filled church, and sees that God has 
given him an opportunity, and lifts up his 
heart to the Master for grace to enable him 
adequately to improve it. 

Well, some time ago the ringers met at the | 


Vicarage, and took some little refreshment | 


(the vicar will have no unholy alliance of| 
church and public-house), and listened to a} 
few words as to the privilege and honour of | 
setting the sweet-voiced bells to call the| 
people to prayer. A short, suitable collect | 
had been said, and the eight fine fellows had 
gone, with sober hearts and strong arms, into 
the belfry (which is, in this church, on a 
level with the floor, so that the ringers ring | 
beside the people). I saw them enter, a| 
little while ago, and—hark! That confused, 
perplexed music has begun; the process of 
setting up the bells. It always reminds me | 
of the first stirrings of higher yearning in 
the penitent heart. ‘Perpiexed music : “ sweet | 
bells jangled ;” then the return, and, ‘ Father, 
I have sinned!” Just so, (Hark again! | 
How delicious!) After a minute’s silence, 
the ordered, even, clear, sustained peal falls | 
into the gap of stillness ; tearfully glad, pa- 
thetically joyous, expressing but not interpret- 
ing a thousand unlabelled wants and wishes, | 
thrills and throbbings, of the human heart. | 
It is time, then, for me to press on, and 
take my place in the church. I shall not} 
only be a listener, but shall steal behind the | 
scenes, and watch and describe the effect | 
upon some of the congregation, of the words | 
which God has provided for his ambassador | 


| signal. 


some boys and | 
meant to come. | 
These, they cannot tell how or why, are on| 


_ venting, as it were, 


/common history ! 


to speak. “ ‘They shall not return void,” 
that is one comfort ; and of some who fight 
off the impression now it shall yet be true 
before the end—that story of him who 
answered, “I will not,” but “afterwards he 
repented, and went.” 

Never mind how I found out what I am 
to describe ; be content, and weave for your- 
self, at this. New Year’s tide, a lesson out of 
the vicar’s midnight meditation. 

The prayers are over: the waiting bells 
are poised upon the stay, expecting the 
The Old Year has but little more 
than half an hour to live, ere the old, blotted, 
| Over-written page is turned, and a new 
white surface lies before the grave Recording 
Angel. The ambassador of Christ has passed 
from the desk into the pulpit. There is a 
breathless hush. 

He stands for a minute in silence, looking 
upon the upturned faces, earnestly contem- 
plating themand longing for these souls. Then 
he speaks: he tells them first how that he 
is now going to set before them subjects for 


solemn setting of the soul of each, as it were, 
face to face with the God of Judgment, pre- 
the awful searching of 
that great Day of Revelation of secret things. 
To this end, there will be a silent space, only 
filled with bell. voices, for ten minutes before 
and ten minutes after the death of the old 
year. Let them ask that God would rekindle 
the dull light of their consciences—of that 
“spirit of man which is the lamp of the 
Lord,”—so that they might search out all the 


dark places, and bring dead, forgotten reso- 
| lutions out of the dust and rubbish ; 


and then 
let them wrestle with God, on what was, 
for some, their last New Year’s Eve, for 


| pardon, for strength, and endurance to the 


end. 

Again he pauses. Then he gives out the 
text. It is Isa. i. 22: “Thy silver has be- 
come dross; thy wine mixed with water.” 

He goes on to speak of the faithful city be- 
come unfaithful. “That was the sadness of 
it, that it ad once been ‘the faithful city.’ 
| Once, Jerusalem, the delight, the city of peace, 
‘the city of God. Vow, the faithful city had 
become an harlot. Judgment lodged in her of 
old, but now, murderers. Oh, the pity! 

“A better state of things ovce. Ah, sad, but 
Was it the experience of 
any one present? ‘Luke, the beloved phy- 
sician, and Demas, greet you.’ Thus the 
great apostle writes to his Colossian children. 
Ah, but, soon after, sorrowfully, to Timothy, 
‘Demas hath forsaken me, having loved 
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this present world ; only Luke is with me.’ | 
A common history ; I say it even weeping, a | 
common history! ‘J go, sir,—so ready to| 
promise, so eager, in the first excitement of | 
realizing God’s call, the stirring command of | 
the Father. But then the side-currents com- | 
ing in to divert the unstable soul, and to sway 
it from its purpose. ‘J go, sir, that is good 
hearing; but, how sad the ending of the 
story !—‘ and went not!’ No return to the 
Father, retracting the promise; no open 
rebellion,—no; carelessness, indifference; the 
oars just laid in the boat, and the stream 
carrying the idle oarsman back, ever back, 
to destruction! A common story ; Oh, my 
friends, too common! Good beginnings, 
making the ending the sadder. Even in our 
Lord’s praise to the not utterly careless and 
cold, an element of sadness, a knell of re- 
proach: ‘Nevertheless I have somewhat | 
against thee, because thou hast left thy first | 
love.’ Ah yes, a too, too common history 
The faithful city becomes, if not wholly un- | 
faithful, if not a harlot, yet Zess faithful than | 
once—a less loyal, loving, attentive wife. 
Silver becomes dross, wine is mingled with 
water, ay, even the gold decomes dim, even 
the most fine gold is changed. 

‘“‘ Friends, how is it with you? Look back 
to the early days of your purity, of your| 
childhood (it may even be that you must re- 
trace the mournful journey so far) ; recall your 
simple, earnest prayers at your mother’s knee, 
the early, holy lessons of school or of home ; | 
the time when you could look up with a 
child’s happy trust to your Father, and not 
blush to remember that the cross of your 
Master had been once marked upon your 
brow; the time when you would have} 
smiled up quietly at that death which now is | 
to you a hideous dread; the time when| 
heaven seemed a possibility to you, and| 
when the pages of your life—the unopened | 
years—lay white and pure and unblotted in| 
the new volume. Oh, regard yourself now,— 
your present, your future! Let your Lord’s 
look, whom you are denying, find you out at 
last. Remember the dead zeal, the old 
promises. Look back, in your hardness and 
your guilt, it may be,—look back to child- 
hood’s days !” 

Now, at this point, the preacher entirely 
lost the attention of one of his hearers; nor 
did he regain it. This was, however, not a 
subject of regret; I will tell you how and 
why. 

You might have been pleased and thank- 
ful to see how that rough man, of whom I 
spoke as somehow compelled to join the 











| that underlay its crust. 
| was speaking out of his heart’s depths; also 


gathering in the church that night; you 
might have rejoiced to see his absorbed 
attention to every word that the preacher 
spoke. The strangeness of that midnight 
watch, amid the silent, sleeping world; the 
consciousness (helped by the slow, grave 
ticking of the great clock in the Tower) that 
a period of life was passing from Eternity 
into Eternity, and the uncertainty as to how 


|many of such periods, or if any more, might 


be in store for him. Such influences, and 
no doubt a higher, mightier influence than 
these, had prepared the hardened ground, 
and picked a gap in the rock to the soft soil 
Then the pastor 


he had prayed for words to be given him 
which might awaken, edify; and so it was 
that he struck a chord in the heart that had, 
for long years, had no vibration for God. And 
the man leant back in his seat and bowed 
nis face on his hands. He had had his mes- 


sage. The sermon went on without him 
now. I cannot tell what old remembrances 


| came, like a soft picture from a magic-lan- 


tern, tint after tint deepening, over the 
now dingy landscape of his mind. A cottage 
among green trees and hills, it may have 
been, or even a hut in a smoky town ; at any 
rate it was the home where he had known a 
mother’s care, a mother’s love; the home 
consecrated by a mother’s holy example, 
pervaded by the atmosphere of a mother’s 
prayers. Early had she left him ; far had he 
wandered ; and now—— 

Well, we leave him, and gather up the 
thread of the vicar’s sermon. He has gone 
on a bit. 

“The new year is at the door: the old 
year nearly gone. Dear friends, how is it 
with you? Any better, or worse? more 
holy, or more worldly? more concerned 
with, awakened to, the things which concern 
your peace ? or more indifferent to them ?” 

Now here, as I fancy, was the message for 
the farmer’s wife. She had had her yearn- 
ings, her aspirations, in early days; her 
efforts even, after the higher life. But these 
had, especially during the past year, been sadly 
beaten down, their wings pruned—she, griev- 


ously cumbered with much serving—service , 


moreover, not like Martha’s, done to the 
Lord Himself. Household cares and worries, 
many children to see to ; milk books, poultry, 
servants; many accounts on Saturday even- 
ings ; endless calls hither and thither. Well, 
no doubt the world had been gaining ground. 
She had felt justified, almost, in omitting this 
aid to the inner life, in docking that, in clip_ 
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ping the other ; and God’ $ service had been remained little else but y yearnings ; still, on a 
robbed, in order to satisfy the requirements of | year which, upon the whole, has seen some 
the world’s, No doubt these were plausible |advance, some endeavour, has set a mark 
cuses ; still, an uneasy feeling had awoke in| upon you for God? Has, to carry out the 
her heart, and she recalled that the claim of|Prophet’s figure, some of the coarseness, 
business or even of domestic ties had not been |some of the world-crust, some of the fiery- 
accepted by the KiNG from the guests who, | ness, been deposited from the wine, so that 
with one consent, pleaded such excuses for|it is fining gradually into rare and precious 
their neglect of His pre-eminent call. At liquor, meet for the Master's use? Or, if the 
least, I suppose that such thoughts called up | wine of your early purpose, of your early 
that tear that slowly stole down her cheek | service and devotion, has been in later years 
as she looked up, listening still, to the | thinned, impoverished, ‘ your wine mingled 
preacher. | with water,’ have you, in the past year, sought 
Neither? Nay, you are mistaken there. | for your life His ‘mighty working who once 
Either improvement or deterioration there | ‘changed water into wine? Again, has the 
must have been. You have had another | Finer’s hand, by mercies, by afflictions which 
year’s fixing of your character. Either more | ave mercies, been purely purging away some 
holy—rather, less unholy—you must be, or | dross, refining the silver, shaping it towards 
more evil; purer, or more filthy; more re-|a choice vessel, meet for the Master’s table ? 
fined, or more calcining into dross; more| “Is it good cheer for your heart, looking 
yearning after God, or more settled down| back on the past year? May I congratulate 
into a world-sleep from which perhaps only | you with glad tears? Can you humbly thank 
the summons of the Angel of Death may|God for the past, and take courage for the 
wake you. God will not call in vain for ever. | future year?” 
‘ Lord, leave it alone this year also” One| Now here it was that a chastened joy, a 
year more gained by the intercession; but| sweet, conscious peace, settled like a dove 
that will end,—ah, terrible thought !—may | upon the heart of a young man, a member of 
be even at this hour ending, for some still the village choir. “ Much, oh, how much, to 
barren tree. ONE stands, has stood for long, | do,” his ‘heart humbly murmured, “ere even 
at your heart's door. ‘Behold I stand at|the outer courts of holiness are reached. 
the door and knock.’ But other sounds and| But at least a beginning made, the heart 
calls monopolize your whole regard. Yet | awakened from its sleep of carelessness and 
remember, and start from your idle careful-| godlessness, the lost coin sought out from 
ness. ‘There will be a moment when the /ast the dust and defilement by “the gracious 
refused knock will have come, and then the | sweeping of the Spirit of God. Yet, ah yet, 
grave, kind Watcher will have departed, the |‘ I count not myself to have apprehended,’ 
offer of salvation have been for ever with-| (unworthy am 1 to use the great apostle’s 
drawn.” | words!) ‘but I press toward the mark.’ 

Now here the preacher paused fora mo-| Now so it was that this young man lost 
ment, and the clock ticked monotonously on, | the next words of the sermon: I suppose he 
counting the numbered seconds of the dying | had had his message of encouragement and 
year ; and the bells stood on the stay, poised | warning, for the preacher went on :— 
for the old year’s requiem. Methought a cry | “Ori is it, with you, the reverse of all this ? 
of fear broke from some hearts, “ Depart not, | —deterioration, a falling off, a sliding back ; 
O Lord!” lest, indeed, the reluctant steps | life’s generous strength diluted with more 
were turning even now from them with the | and more of w eakness ; the ore of your cha- 
sigh, “ And ye would not.” But indeed the|racter becoming baser and less and less 
knock was smiting distinctly, in the midnight | 'precious—less God's freeman, and more and 
silence, the voice still tenderly inviting, at|more the world’s slave,—the bondman of 
the hearts of these hearers now. Oh that} sin and Satan? Oh, ask your inner life, your 
some at least, even ere the old year is gone, | | | forming and formed tastes, your hungers and 
may, in the might of God’s Spirit, force open |thirsts, your aims, your intentions, your 
for Him the long-barred, rust-cemented | beliefs, your hopes, your loves! Ask your 
door !——Hush ! the preacher resumes. “outward life, that the world sees, ask its acts 

“Ah, then, brother or sister, how has it|and its abstainings, ask its words and its 
been, how is i#, with you? Do you look} deeds. Does it show to that world, to your 
back tearfully, humbly, penitently, but grate-| own special world, that the Lord is your 
fully, on a year, indeed, of unsustained en-|God? Are you Christ’s true soldier— or a 
deavours, resolves _ill- -kept ; yearnings that! coward, yea, a traitor? Is all your work, 
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indirectly, work for God? and are His 


special demands and requirements cheerfully | 
requirements of | 
Or have oid, better | 





met, thoroughly fulfilled ? 
worship and devotion. 
habits been left off, old, better longings 
become dull, thy silver become dross, thy 
wine mingled with water? How long, my 
friend, oh! how long ?” 

Here it was that the young Oxford man 
found out why his good angel had impelled 
his steps to the King’s Court. ‘The sermon 
ended here for him ; for suddenly, like some 
old, sweet, pathetic air we have not heard 
since the days of childhood, there came into 
his heart old memories—a mournful contrast 
—and its carelessness meited, as his eyes 
became misty and dim. A vision of a brave 
and strong young soldier of Christ, fresh from 
a home which had for its atmosphere a 
certain quiet holiness, and a glad and joyous 
peace ; of such a young man going, fearless 
in heart and tongue, to the Oxford life. 
Guarded by home prayers ; believed in so 
implicitly by his father ; his mother’s darling; 
confident and joyful; bent on standing up 
on Christ’s side, amid whatever evil and 
scoffing, longing to be hardly tried, trusting 
in his own unproved strength, sure of his 
faithfulness and endurance to the end, “ Yea, 
though all deny Thee, yet will not I!” 

And now !—and now! Ah! those careless, 
Christless Sundays ; did they come on soon? 
did they begin, or were they the result of, 
this and that sapping of the foundations? 
Prayer well-nigh left out of life, godless com- 
panions, evil pursuits, extravagance, debt, 
the father’s gladness gone though his love 
remains undimmed, a sullen, rebel heart 
toward his yearning remonstrances, that 
never were hard nor harsh. 

Oh, “I will arise, and go to my father, and 
will say unto him—-—” 

How lead-like it strikes upon the heart, the 
sudden recollection, ‘‘ He is gone. I cannot 
sadden, cannot please him any more.” 

Nay, he may watch from Paradise, waiting 
the first thrill of the harps at the Master's 
word, “ Rejoice with Me!” And there is 
yet a Father, ke Father, to whom return is 
still possible. Oh, the scales fall from his 
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eyes, the famine gnaws at his heart! the 
barriers are broken down that remained, how 
strangely, obdurate to those former shaking 
blows. ‘The hard heart is “ broken and con- 
trite,” Christ’s dreaming soldier starts up 
awake, and though finding himself in the 
enemy’s toils, in the enemy’s lines—oh, 
horror! in the enemy’s uniform—shall, it 
may be, even there, even now, unfurl the 
Red Cross banner, and looking upward and 
pressing onward, cry even yet, “ Rejoice not 
against me, O mine enemy! for when I fall, 
I shall arise !” 

sut that old man’s attention is riveted 
now, and the old dame’s; and, indeed, that 
of many more, as the preacher ends his mid- 
night sermon, and leaves them then to medi- 
tate, while the old year dies and the new 
year is born. 

“They are gone, many who heard and 
heeded ; they are gone, many who heard and 
refused. This coming year, many, many more, 
will go. One hundred a minute die. And you 
—and you; others may be dwelling in your 
houses, others filling your places in the 
church ; another may be addressing you from 
here! Z/zs may be the last old year’s warning 
you shall hear. Be wise, and xow, for there 
is no ‘more convenient season’ in the grave. 

** As the tree falls, so must it lie: 
As the man lives, so must he die : 
As the man dies, so must he be 
All through the days of Eternity!” 


Here the preacher ended, the choir took 
up the hymn, and when the last sound of 
| Dr. Dyke’s solemn music died away, the 
| people sank on their knees, the bells broke 
the breathless silence, and ran riot out of the 
belfry bars into the quiet, brooding night. 
And the clock ticked on, and the old year’s 
sands ran out. Suddenly, the bells stopped 
dead. ‘Then the first grave stroke of Twelve 
announced that the old year was in God's 
|store of used or neglected opportunities. 
And then the jubilant new year’s peal, plead- 
ingly hopeful, pathetically joyous. Then, as 
‘our first act of the new year, we proceeded 
‘to receive the “Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord,” of Him who is Alpha 
and Omega, the First and the Last. 
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SIR EGER DE VALENCE. 


AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. 


CHAPTER I.—PLANTAGENET LONDON, 


** An ancient story Ile tell you anon, 

Of a notable prince that was called King John ; 
And he ruled England with maine and with might, 
For he did great wrong, and maintein’d little right.” 


Ear y in the year of grace 1195 a Venetian 
bark, laden with oriental merchandise, came 
into the Pool and anchored beneath the 
frowning battlements of the Towerof London. 
Very soon a little fleet of wherries surrounded 
her, and then a barge pulled off from the quay, 
bearing a stately personage, clad in a purple 
gown trimmed with miniver, girt up at the 
waist with an embroidered girdle, in which 
was fastened a short sword or dagger. 

It was the wealthy alderman William Har- 
del, and this vessel was a venture of his, de- 
layed by contrary winds, and which he there- 
fore welcomed with double joy. Dignified he 
was, he yet drew his gown tight about him, 
and scaled the sides of the vessel like one 
who had been used to such work all his life. 

“‘What have we here, master mariner?” 


he said, addressing the captain in his own | 


tongue. 

“In these chests,” replied the captain, 
who was a native ot Toulouse, “there is 
gold from Araby, and farther on are spices 
from Sabia. ‘These jars contain oil from 
Babylon, those bales are purple silks from | 
farthest Ind. Below are piles of Scythian 
armour and swords of true Damascus steel ; 
and here,” said he, producing a casket of 
curious workmanship, “here are precious 
stones sent you by the Jew, Raphael of Alex- 
andria.” 

While the alderman was engaged taking an 
inventory of his cargo, a knight was leaning 
over the sides of the vessel contemplating the 
gay and lively scene which the Thames pre- 
sented on that April morning. 

Along the quays from the Tower to London 
Bridge lay vessels of every size and every 
nation ; barks from the Scheldt laden with 
woollen stuffs made by the Flemish weavers, 
vessels from Bordeaux and Nantes, from Bar- 
celona and Marseilles, with heavy cargoes of 
sparkling wines, produce of the sunny climes 
of Aquitaine and Provence. Here, too, were 
the descendants of the Northmen, no longer 
in their chiules, armed with spear and sword, 
but turned peaceful merchants, bringing furs 
from Norway and ambergris from Muscovy. 


Pennons and flags streamed and fluttered in 
the clear sunshine, and their brilliant colours 
stood out against the newstone bridge, through 
whose pointed arches the river came dashing 
and pouring. 

The knight was swarthy with continual ex- 
posure to the sun, and wore his black mous- 
tache and beard short and trim. His dress 
was long and ample, and seemed originally of 
bright blue cloth, but it was somewhat worn 
and travel-stained. His mantle was looped 
at his shoulder and his head covered with a 
sort of Phrygian cap, ornamented with an 
heraldic device. 

Fifteen years before, Sir Eger de Valence 
had left his father’s roof to become a student 
at the University of Paris, a seat of learning 
rendered doubly famous by the lectures of 
the renowned Abelard in the early part of 
the century. Sir Geoffrey his father, who 
loved nothing so well as fighting or hunting, 
would have been quite content to have had 
his son ever following him, with hawk and 
hounds. Learning was all very well for wo- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


/men and shavelings, but what use was it to a 
|knight—a strong right arm and a good seat 
}was all he wanted. Sir Geoffrey was very 
— of the opinion of that fiery Douglas, 


who, more than two centuries later on, thus 
of his 


Renata of the knightly ignorance 
sons :— 
** Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 

Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line,” 
but then our hero’s father was of ‘too easy a 
nature to say— 

** So swore I, and so sware I still.” 
| Therefore Sir Eger’s desire for knowledge 
| prevailed, and to Paris he went. His studies, 
| however, were cut short by an unexpected i in- 
cident. 

At a joust which he attended in common 
with other young knights, he was unfortunate 
enough to kill his adversary. His sorrow was 
so great that he determined to become a 
Crusader, and thereupon, passing into the 
Holy Land, he offered his services to Guy de 
Lusignan, King of Jerusalem. Here he was 
engaged in defending the losing side, until 
the great battle of Tiberias took place, and 
Jerusalem was surrendered to Saladin. He 
then attempted to return to Europe, but was 
taken a prisoner by the Moors and confined 





in the castle of Gebel-Terik. Often did he 
send messages to his father and his father’s 
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no answer had been returned, and it seemed | 


forgotten. His jailer, however, had a little| 
daughter, who, one day fancying sne heard 
groans from a certain part of the castle, was 


told by her attendant that a number of poor | 


prisoners were in the dungeons below lan- 
guishing in despair. Henceforth her gentle 
heart knew no rest, and she daily besought he 
father to give his poor captives their freedom. 
At last the old Moor, to get rid of her im- 
portunity, allowed Sir Eger to depart, upon his 
pledging his word as a true knight that he 
would himself pay his ransom when he 
reached his own land and got possession of 
his estates. 

He was accordingly carried over to the 
coast of France, and found this Venetian 
|| vessel in the harbour of Marseilles, bound for 
London. 

There he fell in with a young Englishman, 
Nigel Breakspear by name, who, like himself, 
was a sort of waif on the ocean of life, and 
who was therefore glad to attach himself to 
the kmight in the capacity of squire and 
general attendant. 

Sir Eger and his squire having been landed 
on the Cornhithe, in the alderman’s own 
_ barge, the knight said,— 
|| “Let us find an hostel, good Nigel, for I 
long to be at rest in the old land once again.” 

“ Yea,” quoth the squire, “and a right good 
one too. I have heard say we should dine in 
Thames Street and rest in Eastchepe.” 

Passing through the crowd of strangers who 
stood on the quay vociferating in all the 
tongues of Babel, they found themselves at 
once in Thames Street, their noses being 
greeted with a smell of good cheer. 

Dealers in dried fish and cooks seemed to 
monopolise the street. Entering one of the 
shops of the latter, they found viands of every 
sort—roast, baked, andfried. Sir Eger, whose 
appetite was keen with his sea voyage and 
| hard fare had a mind to regale himself with a 
| venison pasty and a flask of good Burgundy. 
His repast concluded, the knight told Nigel 
|| he would see the great town, “‘for ’tis pass- 
ing strange,” said he, “that I, born in this 
land, should have never seen its chief city.” 
| Passing through Pudding Lane, in which 
| were the eating-houses intended for the vul- 
| gar, they entered Eastchepe, and here began | 
the life and crowd of London town. Loud | 
cries of, “ Will ye buy?” “ Fine ribs of beef,” 
“Will ye buy ?” saluted their ears, for it| 
was in East the butchers plied their trade, | 
while in front of the great hostelries which | 
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that he was looked upon as dead, and already | 


r{ which sat some great lady. 
| about waiting to be hired, while the tradesmen, 
ever on the alert for trade, were at their doors 


|—white and silky and ample, a 
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friends, beseeching them to ransom hin but | | abounded i in this quarter knots of foolishmen 


| stood quaffing the strong ale from pewter-pots, 


or played upon the pipe. 


| while strolling gleemen strummed on the harp 


Then on they hied up the Cornhill, where 


ithe drapers had their shops, through the 


Poulterers’ Market into the Westchepe. Here 


the road was full of drays and carts, while now 


and then a chariot or whirlecote passed, 


or in front of their stalls offering their wares 
to the passer-by. As Sir Eger strolled along, 
silks and velvets of every dye were held 
up before him, while one short, stout worthy 
with twinkling eye, actually grasping him by 
the arm, excl: aimed, -- 

“Gentle knight, I will sell thee a mantle 
that for quality thou shalt not beat in all the 
land.” 

At last they approached the end of the 
Chepe, and found themselves in a mob of 
people, who came running from all directions. 
It consisted entirely of men of the lower 
orders—labourers, artisans, and poor citizens. 
Their light hair and beards, their fair com- 
plexions, and their coarse dress, contrasted 
with the appearance of the wealthier citizens 
with whom Sir Eger had dined, and the lan- 
guage fell like a foreign tongue on his ear. 

A loud bell was ringing. They turned the 
corner and came all at once on the great 
church of St. Paul’s, a magnificent pile, but 
steepleless, as the Abbey remains to this day. 
On the open space in front stood a clochier, 
or bell-tower. It was foursquare, built of 
stone, with a strong frame of wood, sur- 
mounted with a leaden spire. Around it the 
people were flocking to the cry, “ Folk right! 
folk right!” 

‘The tumult was hushed by the appearance 
of a man of somewhat ungainly figure, who 
made his way through the crowd, surrounded 
by a little body-guard of friends, armed with 
swords and daggers. Around his high fore- 


| head the long hair, fast getting white, fell in 


thick masses, while from beneath his dark, 
heavy brows beamed forth a large pair of 
dreamy eyes. His nose was decidedly Socratic 
and seemed to scent the air; but his beard 
was the feature which most distinguished him 
Mussulman 
sheikh would have been proud to own it. For 
the rest his dress was that of an artizan—a 
simple russet gown tied with an hempen 
girdle at the waist, his legs encased in lea- 
ther buskins, and his feet in clouted shoes. 

“ Here is the Longbeard; here is the poor 
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Labourers stood 
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man’s king,” shouted the 1 many- voiced mob. land did but show a bold face, they would 
Standing upon a stone beneath the bell-| be more thana match for the wolves. What's 
tower, and waving his hand for silence, he/the use, say I, to be trotting all one’s days 
thus addressed them,— on a cabbage leaf? For my part, I’d rather 
“Listen to me, ye poor Englishmen. This | hang with Longbeard than have to stand, 
is a true folk-mote, for ye be true English-| cap in hand and a hungry belly, before these 
folk. Ye stand there like a flock of silly French dogs. 
sheep, and the wolves daily devour you. Ye! “Tut, tut, Blot, thou’rt as mad as Fitz- 
stand there shorn and shivering, while your | Osbert himself. Hang thou wilt, and that 
masters are clothed in fine linen and fare! before long, if thou hold not thy rebellious 
sumptuously every day. The horde of Nor-|tongue. If thou hadst wife and children, 
mans and Angevins and Poitevins have har- | ‘thpu wouldst love better to wear an iron 
ried and worried this poor flock toolong. 1) collar than a hempen one.’ 
will be your shepherd, I will defend your Just at this moment there was a noise of 
cause. As David smote the lion and the| horses’ hoofs, and as the two men turned in 
bear, so seek I to deliver you out of their|the direction of the Chepe, a company of 
hands. Andif the Court of Common Coun-! horsemen, armed cap d@ fie, came clattering 
cil will not hear the cry of the poor, then will | over the stones into St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
I go to King Richard himself, and he shall! It was the sheriffs Robert Besaunt and 
know how unrighteously his people are dealt| Joke de Josue, acc say es by the city 
with. Hold ye together; rest ye not until! marshal, Sir Henry de Cornhill. All three 
| ye have driven all strange folk from your) were clad i in mail hauberks, and pot-shaped 
'| shore, and England is once more ruled by| helmets, surmounted with the city crest, a 
Englishmen. Then shall the bread ye eat be| fiery blood-red dragon, and carried heavy 
your own, and ye shall obey naught but Eng-| maces in their hands. They wore their visors 
lish law. Behold ! give I not to you good doc-|up, and Robert Besaunt cried in a loud 
trine? List ye to it, and so shall ye draw/ rough voice, 
water from the wells of salvation.” | ‘* How now, ye curs, what mean ye by this 
This harangue was greeted with a loud|riot? Disperse ye, disperse ye, I say, or by 
hurrah, and the people dispersed. | my halidom ye shall hang for it.” 
“‘ What say ye, Blot? Ofwhomspake the; But as the real conspirators were gone 
|| Longbeard to-day? Meant he the Duke of| there was nothing for it but to make a 
Austria, or Philip of France, or was the game | demonstration ; and so with a prance round 
he flew at nearer home ?” | the yard and a prick or two of their lances at 
“T wot well he meant the aldermen of this| unusually impudent youngsters, the imposing 
|| city, Master Quick, for they be all Frenchmen | force of sheriffs, city marshal, and men-at- 
|| to the backbone,” replied the workman ad-/| arms returned as they came. 
dressed. “ Why, bethink thee, their very} Meanwhile our knight and his squire 
names are tell-tales. Can Gerarde de Anti-} pursued their way, and soon passed under the 
loche be an Englishman, or Joke de haath ponderous portcullis of Lud-gate. 
Can Fitz-Isabel, or Besaunt, or Blondel, r| The light was fast fading, so they took a 
Robert le Beau, or Stephen le Grasse be | wherry at Blackfriars and landing once more 
aught else than French-folk !—and yet they|at Cornhithe, soon found themselves at the 
rule us and our city, and have our treasure to| good hostel of the Golden Crown in East- 
boot. Away, say I, with their horde of vul-} Chepe. 
tures and hawks and carrion crows, which | 








|| have flown across the channel to batten on! CHAPTER 11.—THE POOR MAN’S KING. 
|| our poor dead England.” eg ae 

1 “Tis a sorry plight we're in, : ne, though high-descended, 

|| y pug ere Sosa. Long- Of simplest manners and the people’s friend.” 


beard, say the folk, is the poor man’s king. | 
3ut what is one Longbeard against a host of. WHEN Sir Eger awoke the next morning, he 
barons, and bishops, and knights, all clad in | recalled the scenes he had witnessed at 
mail, and living, like big spiders as they are, ; the bell-tower, and wondered much who that 
in their dismal donjons. What wonders me, | strange man could be who appeared to have 
is they let the Longbeard speak at all. sac | such power with the citizens. 
will have him to the Elms one of these days, | Now his squire, Master Nigel Breakspear, 
and then what will become of his poor sheep.” | was an inquisitive youth, and had quite a 
“Why, Master Quick, if. the sheep but} faculty for coming in contact with curious 
held together, if they had but a grain of wit,! people. He had already met with a clerk 
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who knew much about the Longbeard-— 
would Sir Eger see him, and hear his story? 

“ Ay, that I would, good Nigel; and mine 
host shall bring us a flagon of wine; for|expressive of her complexion and gentle 
didst thou not say thy clerk was an aged dignity. 
man ?” But his illusions quickly vanished. He 

The squire soon returned with his friend, |found that the knights of the Holy Cross 
a worthy old priest, attached to the Church of | were brutal and reckless, unrestrained by any 
St. Mary-le-Bow, who was never tired of singing | laws except their own imaginary code of 
the praises of the patriot, more especially | honour, and this they easily broke when it 
when he had a chance of uttering them in/ suited their purpose. Jerusalem was torn to 
the ears of one of the knightly class. This| pieces by their quarrels and intrigues, and 
was his story, delivered from the repetitions | the Saracens were victorious in every engage- 
and ejaculations in which he indulged:— _| ment. 

William Fitz-Osbert was the representative} Instead of a struggle carried on by knights, 
of an old Saxon line. His ancestor, Os bert | | pure, holy, and stainless, for the honour of 
of Northumberland, had been deprived of his| their Lord and the succour of His saints, he 
possessions by the Conqueror ; but they had | found the Holy Land a Pandemonium. The 
been partially restored to his son Edwin by| whole army was demoralised, given up to 
King Henry I, who also knighted him,| drinking, lewdness, and dice. Desolation 
adding to his name the Norman word “ Fitz.” | reigned everywhere. The fair fields of 
William was born in the latter part of King} Palestine, endeared by a thousand memories 
Stephen’s reign, and the tales of suffering|to every Christian heart, were trodden down 
endured by the English in that turbulent time by careless feet, defiled by blood, and utterly 
sank deep into his youthful heart. The} devastated. Plague, pestilence, and famine 
Saxon monks of a neighbouring monastery | followed the invading army. They had come 
loved him exceedingly, because he was an|to Bible lands, and realized in their own ex- 
apt scholar and of a religious turn of mind, | perience Bible scenes. Guilty of the ‘same 
and they taught him all they knew. Nothing,|sins as their forerunners, the children of 
however, pleased him more than to wait upon | Israel, they had to endure similar punish- 
one ancient father, who was deeply versed in| ments. The bite of the terrible tarantula 
the old chronicles of his country, and to| which infested the crusading camp was 
listen to his stories concerning Arthur and|almost as fatal as the fiery flying-serpent. 
Alfred, or of Edmund the Martyr. Here he| Above all floated the black standard of the 
might have passed his days in peaceful se-| victorious Saracen, symbol of the darkness 
clusion, a holy and a learned clerk, handing;and despair which gathered over every 
down the traditions of patriotism ; but he| heart. 
was destined for a life of action and of strife.| It was a fearful experience for the glowing 
Amongst the dusty old manuscripts treasured | enthusiasts who had flocked to Palestine 
up in the monastery he came across one| from all parts of Europe, but more especially 
which proved to be a metrical romance| from England and France. Alas, for poor 
describing the first Crusade; and his heart| human nature! the greater part were sucked 
beat high as he read the spirit-stirring ac-| into the vortex of sin, and went headlong to 
count of that wonderful and romantic expe- | destruction. Stronger natures, finding all 
dition. Godfrey of Bouillon became his hero, | their noblest thoughts an illusion, turned 
and he longed to be a knight that he might | their hearts and faces downwards, and, ever- 
emulate his deeds. He forgot for a time the| more trading on the folly and weakness of 
sufferings around him, he was so absorbed in| mankind, lived to get the utmost they could 
the wrongs Christians endured at the hands|out of a worthless and hopeless world. 
of misbelievers. He forgot his antipathy to| Gentle and pious souls sank heartbroken at 
the Normans in his horror of the Saracens. | the spectacle, and prayed, like Baldwin, the 
In his imagination he pictured them black as| crusading Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
fiends, gigantic as the sons of Anak, and| | speedy death. 
steeped 1 in every crime. | Others there were who neither lost their 

In accordance with the fashion of the age! faith nor broke their hearts ; but the honey in 
he became squire to a noble Norman, Sir | their natures was turned to gall, the brine of 
Bevis de Guesclin, and made his vows to a| life into a cup of bitterness. Such a nature 
fair damsel named Hilda, daughter of an|was that of William Fitz-Osbert, and such 














appeared to him endowed with wit and 
beauty far beyond any princess, and to whom 
he gave the title, “ Swan-Hilda,” as equally 




















English yeoman, who, in his enthusiasm,/was his experience. The stream of his 
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enthusiasm which had flowed on so joyously 
was suddenly arrested and turned right 
round, not to lose itself in the marshes of sin 
or worldliness, but seeking to force a way 
through the granite walls of cruelty and in- 


dwelt in the City of London, married his 
Swan-Hilda, and began vigorously to study 
law. 

Soon there gathered round him a little 
group of friends; young scholars, poor 























citizens, intelligent artisans, and some of the 
humbler members of the priesthood. He 
taught the younger ones Latin and law, and 
indoctrinated them all with his patriotic 
sentiments and his communistic notions, 
Careless of reputation or wealth, he de- 
voted himself to his work, and ere long 
crusading career. It gave him, however, an| fought many a battle with the mayor and 
opportunity of comparing the magnanimity | aldermen, compelling them to pay obedience 
and gentle dealing of the noble-hearted | to the just old laws. ‘Thus he called to life 
Saladin with the selfish barbarity of his own | royal charters that had long seemed dead 
sovereign, and to see that there was little to|and buried, and translated their meaning 
choose between the Saracen and the so-called | into the language of justice and liberty. 
Christian. | The good priest had confined himself 
On a promise to return to Europe and | entirely to the facts of the Longbeard’s life 
quit a scene his soul had learnt to loathe, he | and to his civic work ; his social doctrines 
Had Sir 


received his liberty, and on his road home| were not spoken of to strangers. 
beheld the trail of the crusading hosts every-/ Eger heard of them or understood their drift, 
it might have prevented his doing what now 


where marked by rapine, lust, and blood. | 
For the poor and the weak there was no law, | occurred to him, namely, to seek Fitz-Osbert’s 


the knighthood alone were a privileged class. | assistance in getting back his estates. Partly 
He recalled the memories of his child-| with this end in view, and partly from a real 
hood, and remembered how Norman knights | interest in so extraordinary a character, he 
had trampled for a century and a half upon | asked the priest to take him to see the 
his own countrymen. Like Moses, he de-| patriot. 
termined to forsake the patronage of the} He found him living in the neighbourhood 
great that he might make himself one with | of St. Paul’s, ina dwelling humble enough 
his own people, and help them to regain | as to size, but like all the houses in that part 
possession of their ancient rights and|of the town, built of stone and roofed with 
liberties. ‘tiles. Mounting a flight of steps which led 
Revulsion of feeling in those days ex-|to the upper story, the knight opened the 
pressed itself in some outward manifestation. | door of a long room, and there, at the far 
The cropped hair and trim beard was the | end, was the old man himself, standing 
knightly fashion, therefore he would cut writing at a desk, having by his side a 
neither hair nor beard, but wear both long, as/ crucifix and an hour-glass. On the table 
a protest against the oppressor. Nay more,| and all over the floor were scattered rolls of 
he would manifest his new position still more | parchment, while, suspended from one side 
strikingly. As the friar or /rére laid aside| of the room, hung his helmet and hauberk, 
his worldly dress and evermore wore the/his shield, his spear, and his battle-axe, the 
habit of his order, so Fitz-Osbert doffed not | relics of his crusading fervour. For he was 
only helmet and hauberk, but every article of | accustomed to say, “ Who knows but I may 
gentle apparel, and clad himself in the garb| want them yet; the time may come when I 
of an artisan, to mark his entrance into the| may have to use them in a better cause.” 
brotherhood of the poor and the oppressed.|  ~ 
He knew the history of his country well | 
enough to be aware that the ancient laws of | 
England—the good laws of the Confessor, | 
as the people called them—had never been | 
set aside, but, on the contrary, had been | 
affirmed again and again by the Norman} 
kings themselves. To reassert those laws, | 
and so to confront tyranny and oppression | Which we so much detest.” 
by legal barriers, was the work he set him-| “ Master Fitz-Osbert,” said Sir Eger, “ fame 
self. With this object in view he came and! says thou art a wise and skilful clerk, and 


justice, became turbid, narrow, and deep. 

In the first confusion of his thoughts he 
found an anodyne in reckless feats of valour. 
These commended him to King Richard, 
who regarded him as one of the bravest of 
his knights ; but it led ere long to his capture 
by the enemy, and the conclusion of his 








CHAPTER III,—HILDA. 


‘* Let us not yield, like bondmen poor, 
To Frenchmen in their pride ; 
But keep our ancient liberty, 
What chance so e’er betide ; 
‘* And rather die in bloody field, 
With manly courage prest, 
Than to endure the servile yoke 
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learned in all that pertains to this land, I/I should say it, when Englishmen crouch 


pray thee grant me assistance to discover a 
matter that much concerns my fortune.” 

“Sir knight,” answered the Longbeard, 
“men of thy class have no dealings with 
William Fitz-Osbert, but natheless, if thou 
hast suffered wrong I will gladly help thee.” 

“Gramercy, good master,” replied the 
knight, “ that have I without a doubt, both 
actual and possible wrong.” ‘Then relating 
something of his history, he asked the lawyer 
if he could find out whether his father lived, 
and who inherited his estates. 

A few days after the Longbeard told him 
that he had learnt that his father, Sir Geoffrey 
de Valence, had been dead some years, and 
that the estates had passed to the only child 
of Sir Geoffrey’s brother, the Lady Marguerite 
de Valence, it having been reported that Sir 
Eger had died in the Holy Land. ‘The Lady 
Marguerite being a minor, Earl John had 
taken possession in the king’s name, and 
would ere this have given both the damsel 
and her lands to one of his courtiers, had it 
not been for the sudden return of the king. 

“It would have been little use,” said he, 
“to have proved thy right to Karl John. He 
and his friends have pockets as lean as their 
wits, and never would they disgorge so fine a 
piece of plunder as thy father’s estates. Go 
you to King Richard, wear the blood-red 
cross, and crave for justice as a_brother- 
crusader. If the siege of Chalicz goes well, 
and the east wind does not blow, thou wilt 
find him generous enough to give you not 
only your own estates but your neighbour’s 
into the bargain. But thou wilt have to treat 
him as thou didst the Moor, and load your 
future fortune with a royal mortgage.” 

Sir Eger’s acquaintance with the people’s 
king soon ripened into friendship, and the 
knight would often come and sit in his house, 
and listen with interest as he dilated on his | 
favourite subject, the wrongs of his oppressed 
countrymen. 

“Ah! sir knight,” he would say, “thou 
hast been so long out of this realm that thou | 
knowest nought of the ills poor Englishmen 
have had to bear since they became the 
thralls of the Bastard. But truly we are like 
Issachar, a strong ass couching down between 
two burdens. Not that our rest is good or 
our land pleasant, for never was poor beast | 
so driven, harried, worried, whipped, flogged, 
aye, I may say so flayed alive, as this unhappy | 
nation hath been, and that not by one master, 
but by a thousand. Couching down, did 1| 
say? I should have said crouching down, for | 
truly so it is. The time has come, alas! that 


like beaten hounds at the feet of the oppressor. 


| Travel through the land, and what dost thou 


see? ‘The people no longer free and happy 
in their own homesteads, governing them- 
selves in their tithings and their hundreds, 
but crouching together under the walls of 
some frowning castle, glad to allow one 
tyrant to rob them that they may save them- 
selves from being torn to pieces by the rest.” 

‘* Listen to this,” said the Longbeard, taking 
up a roll which lay at his feet. ‘* This is 
what our fathers suffered at the hands of our 
Norman rulers in the time of King Stephen. 
Then he read from an‘old Saxon chronicle :— 

“They greatly oppressed the wretched men 
of the land by making them work in their 
castles. Thus were these castles made. Then 
they filled them with devils and evil men, 
and dragged within them whosoever they met 
with any goods, both by night and by day, 
churles and their wives, and shut them up in 
prison in order to get their gold and silver, 
torturing them with untold pains, for never 
were martyrs tormented as they were. Some 
they hanged up by the feet and smoked them 
with foul smoke, some they hanged by the 
thumbs, others by the head, and hung burn- 
ing things on their feet. They knotted 
strings about the heads of others, and drew 
them so tight that they went into the brain. 
They put them in dungeons, where there 
were adders and snakes and toads, and thus 
wore them out. Some they put into a crucet- 
house, that is into a chest that was short and 
narrow and shallow, and did put sharp stones 
in it, and crushed the man therein, so that 
they broke all his limbs. In many of the 
castles were grim and dreadful things called 
sachenteges, so heavy that two or three men 
had enough to do to bear one. Thus was a 
sachentege made. It was fastened to a beam, 
having a sharp iron to go about a man’s 
throat and neck, so that he might no ways 
sit, nor lie, nor sleep, but he must bear all 
that iron. I neither can nor may tell all the 
wounds nor all the pains that the wretched 
men of the land suffered ; and which lasted 
the nineteen winters that Stephen was king, 
and ever grew worse and worse. Every now 
and then they levied an exaction from the 
towns, calling it /evserie, until the wretched 
inhabitants had no more to give. Then 


| plundered they and burnt all the towns, so 


that thou mightest walk a whole day and thou 
wouldest not find a man sitting in a town or 
a piece of land tilled. ‘Thus was corn dear, 
and flesh, and cheese, and butter, for none 


was in the land. Wretched men starved with 
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hunger, while some who erewhile had been 
rich now lived on alms. Some fled out of 
the land, for never was there more misery, 
since heathen men could not have acted 
worse than their oppressors did. . . 
The bishops and the clergy were ever cursing 
them, but it was nought, for they were all 
cursed and foresworn and abandoned. And 
it was said openly that Christ slept and His 
holy ones. Such and more than we can say, 
did we suffer nineteen years for our sins.” 
“Tt curdles my blood,” cried Sir Eger, 
“to hear of such cruelties, but ye are wrong 
to condemn a whole race for the sins of a 
few. Thy indignation overmasters thy justice, 
and thou forgettest that in every struggle there 





are a few evil natures who take advantage of 


the confusion to perpetrate crimes which are | 


life. Never before had he met with any one 
but a priest or a woman who thus proféssed 
to care for the conquered, the poor, the 
vulgar herd. At first amused, then antago- 


.|nistic, he ended by confessing to himself that 


these things were a burning shame, a disgrace 
to Christendom, and if his lips refused to say 
Amen to all the Longbeard’s indignant words 
his heart now went with him. 

As the old patriot dwelt on these thoughts 
his passionate resentment visibly increased, 
his eyes dilated, the great blue vein across his 
forehead rose like a whipcord, and getting 
up from his seat he went to the iron grating 
which served as a window that he might cool 
himself in the evening air. Then in a voice 
husky with emotion he returned and said,— 

“My course I know is nearly run. I too, 





as much the horror of their friends as their| shall fall their victim, but I shall be the last. 
enemies. Such were they who atrociously | Even now my soul cries How long, O Lord, 
tortured these unhappy Englishmen. Call|holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
them not Normans but demors. Why,|avenge our blood upon them. But the days 
master Fitz-Osbert, could I not tell thee of|of vengeance come swiftly, the days of 
crimes committed by men of Saxon blood|righteous retribution when these Norman 
which would make thee blush to think thou | barons shall writhe as we Saxons have done 
camest of so vile a race. But I forbear, for| under the tyranny of the oppressor. Then 
as I have said there are some bad fish in| shall their houses be spoiled and their wives 
every sea.” |ravished. ‘Then shall they learn the secrets 
*“ By my troth, sir knight, thou art right,”| of the prison-house and sit in darkness and 
replied Fitz-Osbert, “ I doubt not that a noble | the shadow of death. As they have done so 
and just heart may beat beneath a Norman | shall it be done unto them.” 
hauberk, but what can you expect of men who| The Longbeard’s house was a solitary one. 
have risen to power and wealth by such ways | Swan-Hilda, the fair and queenly, had been 
as most of our nobles have. Would arobber|taken from the evil to come, but another 
or a murderer love his victims? Would he| Hilda, as shy as a fawn and as silent as 
trust himself with their kindred? I trow not.| a mouse, remained to supply her place. 
Just so it is with our Norman rulers,they know] She was little more than a child in years, 
we ought to hate them, for they have injured | but premature care and loneliness made her 
us in every way that it is possible for men to| look quite a little woman. In addition she 
be injured. So they shut themselves up in| often sat hour after hour copying out manu- 
huge donjons, encase themselves in heavy | scripts for her father, so that the roses had 
armour, surround themselves with savage|long ago left her cheeks. However the 
soldiers, and keep every office and all thej| masses of rich brown hair which fell over her 
power in Church and State in their own/|slight shoulders, and her soft violet eyes 
hands. For let me tell you, sir knight, that} hiding themselves behind her long lashes, 
not only are our great barons men of French /| gave a beauty to her gentle face in the eyes 
blood, but also our bishops, our abbots,| of those who cared to look for it. But she 
our judges, our sheriffs, our mayors, our} went about so noiselessly that the world in 
aldermen. Every man in authority is a) general hardly took account of her existence. 
Frenchman, and scarcely deigns to speak a} ‘The only other member of the Long- 
word of English. | beard’s family was Dame Ulna, the house- 
“What justice thinkest thou can there be | keeper, a shrewd, kind-hearted woman who 
for Englishmen when the laws are made by | kept things square. It was a constant source 
Frenchmen, and all our suits and legal pro-| of annoyance to her that her master permitted 
ceedings conducted in the French tongue ?/such numbers of ill-conditioned folk con- 
If it were not for me every poor man in this/tinually to visit the house, and had it not 
city would be utterly at their mercy, since he| been for her love to Hilda and Hilda’s 
would not understand what his judges said.” | mother, and a certain spell the old man 
Sir Eger was silent, it was a new view of: himself exercised over her, she would long 
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ago have given him up as altogether perverse 
and wilful. Thus on her part there was 
constant feud; as to the Longbeard he 
scarcely seemed to notice her sharp and 
shrewish ways. 

Among those who were most frequently with 
Fitz-Osbert was a youth named Grob, appren- 
tice to master Pennyman, the scrivener. Not 


only was he constantly running to and fro on | 


errands, but he came at other times when the 


Longbeard gave his disciples instruction in | 


the old English laws, and sought to arouse 
their patriotism by tales of the wrongs endured 
by men of English race. Among them were 


some who entertained wilder schemes than | 
any their master had ever avowed, and who | 


talked boldly of a great national insurrection 


which was to overthrow the hated yoke of the | 


Normans. 

Grob possessed a voice like a great cracked 
bell, and as he much preferred talking to 
fighting, he took it into his head that he 
was destined to succeed his leader, and to 
be the great public orator in the new move- 
ment. 


of Longbeard’s herald, and certainly did him 
service, since his loud, harsh voice could be 
heard for a good furlong, shouting, “ Folk- 
mote, Folk-mote! list ye to Longbeard, the 
poor man’s king!” 


His apparent enthusiasm blinded the Long- | 


beard to his superficial and selfish nature, so 
that the gross impertinence with which he be- 
haved passed quite unnoticed. Not so, how- 
ever, with Hilda and the dame, for to them 
the appearance of the young man, with his 
red, coarse face and cunning eyes, was quite | 
hateful. 

But he was tough-skinned, and utterly ob- | 
livious to the contempt in which he was held, 
so much so that in his visions of the lieu- | 
tenancy and subsequent generalship of the | 
great national movement which owned the 
Longbeard as its head, Hilda always had the 
honour of playing the distinguished part of 
Sultana to Earl Grob. 

This notion of his future position he had 
entertained ever since he had known that the 
Longbeard had a daughter; but happening one 
day to be in Fitz-Osbert’s room, when Hilda 
sat writing at her father’s side, he made such 
a conceited speeoh that she suddenly looked 
up, opened her great eyes, and stared at him 
in a half-amused way. ‘The effect of that look | 
was so startling that henceforth the Hilda 
portion of his scheme swallowed up all the 
rest, and he determined without delay to make 
her an offer of his great fat hand. 
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Accordingly, he daily exercised _his| 
powers by investing himself with the office | 
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So he hung about the street at all imagin- 
| able hours, and was ever making occasion to 
/run on errands between his master’s shop 
| and the lawyer’s house, until at last one morn- 
}ing he caught Hilda with a little basket on 
| her arm, and a cloak and hood over her head, 
| descending the staircase, and about to go in- 
| to the market. 

Thereupon he declared his unutterable de- 
| votion, but in so demonstrative a fashion, that 
Hilda believed he was about to hug her on 
the spot, and perhaps carry her off to his virago 
'ofa mother. Soshe rushed up stairs, and with 
a few sobs of fright, and not a little laughter, 
she told Dame Ulna of the young scrivener’s 
| escapade. 

| It was a fine opportunity for the dame, so 
| without giving Hilda the slightest hint of her 
intention she sent her into the kitchen, and 
marching straight up into the Longbeard’s 
room, thus addressed him :— 

‘**See now, Master Fitz-Osbert, what comes 
of keeping open house for all the ill-bred 
losels in London.” 

‘“‘ What now, dame?” asked the Longbeard, 
|as he raised his eyes slowly from the roll he 
| was reading. 
| “What now, indeed!” replied she, in her 
| tartest tone; “why just what thou mightest 
| have looked for ; here’s that impudent jackan- 
| apes, the scrivener’s boy, making love to thy 
Hilda, and frightening the child out of her 
seven wits.” 

“What, Grob!” cried the master; “the 
young lout, I must teach him to know him- 
self. Leave him to me, and I promise thee 
he shall never trouble Hilda again.” 

But the good dame was not to be so ap- 
peased ; nothing but a sound whipping was 
in her eyes a sufficient punishment for so in- 
sulting an impertinence, and she doubted 
much if the Longbeard meant that, so she 
watched until the young man ascended the 
staircase again. 

Immediately she saw him coming she seized 
a stout broomstick, and facing him on the 
stairs thus overwhelmed him :—“ Thou im- 
pudent lout! thou brazen-faced jackanapes! I'll 
teach thee how to behave to thy betters! 
Thinkest thou the daughter of Fitz-Osbert is 
fit mate for an unkempt hound like thee?” and 
with each word down came the broomstick on 
his head. 

Grob yelled and screamed. Hilda, hearing 
the noise, ran out and implored the dame 





| to give over ; but she was in no mind to yield 


to her entreaties, but taking her by the arm 
pushed her into the kitchen and locked the 
door. In another moment she was advancing 
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on the enemy, driving him steadily up the 
staircase at the point of the broomstick, and 
belabouring his brawny back with blows, when 
suddenly the great head of the Longbeard 
appeared wondering what was the matter. 
This was enough for Master Grob ; if the ser- 
vant treated him so what might he expect of 
the master; so turning to bay, he made a 
sudden attempt to pass her, and tumbling 
from one stair to the other, fell sprawling into 
the street. 

It was the last they saw of Grob for many 
aday. His blatant throat no longer cried, 
“ Folkmote, folkmote 
such people do, to revenge himself when it 
was least expected. 

This foolish business was well nigh forgot- 
ten when Sir Eger began to visit the Long- 
beard. The good lawyer had never had a 
friend with whom his daughter and his house- 
keeper were better pleased than they were 
with the knight. As to dame Ulna, she be- 
gan to hope her master had learnt a lesson, 
and meant in future to abjure low society and 
consort with his equals. 

“ Methinks the knight’s a good youth,” said 
the dame, “and I am right glad Master Fitz- 
Osbert showeth him favour. It’s more than 
he was ever wont to do.” 

So thought Hiida, but she said nought, lest 
a word of praise might betray to Ulna the 
secret she had only lately discovered for her- 
self. Living so constantly in a world far 
above the ordinary passions of life, and speak- 
ing to none but those who were below her in 
natural refinement and artificial culture, her 
heart had ever remained herown. As ayouth 
her father had worshipped the knightly ideal 
as the incarnation of beauty and truth, but he 
had seen behind the mask, and he believed 
that the helm and the hauberk oftener con- 
cealed a villain than an honest man. But to 
his daughter the world was new, and the old 
faith rose strong within her, stronger than it 
ever could have been in him, since it was not | 
an ideal originating in the passing fashion of an 
age, but one finding its ground in that which 
remains ever the same ;—the womanly nature. 

Happy was it for the damsel that the knight 
of her secret devotion was indeed the soul of 
honour, for that high-bred courtesy which Sir 
Eger cultivated in common with his compeers 


!” yet he managed, as | 


had won her heart too easily. It was a new 
experience, a feeling, strange, mysterious, only 
to be considered at rare intervals and when 
quite alone. But Hilda soon found that love 
would not thus be kept shut up as it were in 
a secret casket. It claimed her sleeping or 
waking, it mastered all her mind and soul, 
till she would have thought of nothing else, 
had not the dire dangers which beset her 
father’s life day by day called her off from her 
dreams, compelling her at times to live again 
the old life, to feel again the old thoughts, 
and to be for a few hours as if the apparition 
of Sir Eger had never crossed her path. 

When no one was with her father she would 
| steal noiselessly into his room, and sitting at 
| his feet look up into his sad loving grey eyes. 
| Sometimes the old man would glance at her 
'and then his brow would become troubled, 
and he would raise her to his breast, and there 
she would lie and sob as if her heart would 
| break. If any one had asked her the reason 
why she could not have told them; it might 
| be very silly, but she always felt as if some- 
thing dreadful was about to happen. Her 
‘father understood her thoughts better than 
she did herself, for what to her was but an in- 
definite apprehension to him was daily be- 
coming a fearful probability. But he drove 
away the thought when he was alone with his 
child, and soothed her sometimes with gentle 
words, and sometimes with such quaint and 
humourous speeches, that she was fain to end 
her tears with a laugh so clear and ringing 
that it quickly restored them both to their 
equanimity. 

After a time she lit the evening lamp, and 
her fair fingers would travel over a large 
parchment, engrossing letter after letter in 
accordance with her father’s dictation. 

But dame Ulna, the housekeeper, was 
careful of her charge, and would come in after 





/an hour or two of this work and exclaim,— 


“Methinks it a shame Master Fitz-Osbert to 
spoil the damsel’s eyes over musty parch- 
ments ; surely it were better work for Penny- 
man the scrivener.”’ 

“Nay, dame,’”’ Hilda replied, “ now art 
thou jealous, but I must finish this line, and 
then if my eyes are tired a night’s rest will 
quickly heal them, and to morrow morn they'll 
open fresh as April daisies.” 
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SOME PASSAGES IN A 

All common things, the day’s events, 

| That with the hour begin and end, 

Our pleasures and our discontents, 

Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
L.ONGFELLOW. ‘* St. Augustine's Ladder.” 








You ask me, my kind friend, for some mate- 
rials which I fear I cannot supply. Our lives 
have been very quiet, and my narrative of 
them would be so personal as to be hardly 
suitable for print. Yet there have been some 
pretty passages in them which I have often 
narrated to my young friends, and would 
gladly do again, with the prospect of their 
finding them pleasant or profitable. If I at- 
tempt this, it must be with great allowances 
made for waning health and inability to 
hunt up things. Tbough dwelling quite in 
the by-paths of literature, I can thankfully 
say that, to me, its ways have been ways of 
pleasantness and its paths peace. 


CHAPTER I.—BY THE RIVER SIDE. 


The river, winding at its own sweet will. 

WORDSWORTH. 

ALMOsT my earliest recollections are of Chel- 
sea, where we removed from a good family 
house, quite at the other side of London, 
when I was hardly eight years old. I re- 
member nothing of the removal, though ] 
well enough recollect many things that hap- 
pened soon after it—the clouds of dust, for 
instance, raised by the Bourbons’ travelling- 
carriages, as they raced along the road on 
their return to Paris, and the crowds that 
rushed to the road-side to cheer them. ‘This 
I beheld with interest from my grandfather's 
windows ; and when Napoleon escaped from 
Kiba, and the battle of Waterloo was fought, 
the interest became intense. London went 
mad with joy, I think, when the Allied Sove- 
reigns came over ; everybody was racing and 
tearing about to see what they could of them. 
My grandfather had to go round the London 
Docks with the Emperor Alexander, who 
| spoke excellent English, and inquired into 
|| everything. When some allusion was made 
| to peace, and my grandfather observed “ We 
owe that to your majesty,” the Emperor 
raised his hand and said, “ Under God.” <As 
many of us as could be stuffed into my 

| grandmother’s roomy carriage drove down 
|| to the docks in good time to see the Em- 
‘| peror; and in like manner we managed to 
see the illustrious foreigners on many occa- 


sions —“‘ Emperor of Russia, King of Prussia, | 
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and Marshal Blusher,” as the penny showmen 
used to proclaim. I call these historical re- 
collections, for they concern the men then 
living who now figure in history; and my 
acquaintance with the Emperor Alexander’s 
face enabled me to compare or contrast it, 
many years afterwards, with that of the Em- 
peror Nicholas. The latter was like dark, 
solemn night ; the former, cheerful day. 

[ also saw the Duchess of Oldenburg’s re- 
ception at Chelsea Hospital by the governor, 
Sir David Dundas. Lady Dundas came out 
on the scarlet foot-cloth to receive her in 
white satin and silver; and as the duchess 
wore plain black silk and a straw bonnet, I 
thought Lady Dundas the finer woman. 

That was a very gay, brilliant time for 
London. My mother used to take me by 
water, for we lived beside the silent highway, 
to visit my grandfather’s family, and thus we 
occasionally saw what was going on. 

About that time it became a favourite 
amusement for ladies to make their own 
house-slippers, and the house-shoes of their 
little children. Smart-looking tools were 
manufactured expressly for their use; and 
my mother was by no means the only lady 
who supplied herself and her children with 
pretty shoes for in-door wear. ‘They were 
chiefly of two colours, and almost ornamental 
enough for Cinderella’s dancing slippers ; of 
some pretty, self-coloured fabric, lined, bound, 
and trimmed with pink, blue, or some other 
coloured ribbon. I remember the date of 
that fashion, because it was just at the time 
when two young soldier-cousins appeared 
among us, fresh from Waterloo, where one 
of them had been badly wounded. The 
fashion was soon laid aside, and I recall it 
now in order to mention the use to which 
my mother eventually put her shoemaking 
tools. 

My eldest aunt had married and settled in 
an old cathedral town in the West of England. 
My inother went to spend a week or fortnight 
with her, taking only the baby and a nurse, 
and leaving the rest of us to the care of my 
youngest aunt. 

It was assize time when her visit was made, 
and she found my uncle the busiest of the 
busy. Desirous of giving her pleasure, he 
took her and some other ladies, one day, into 
court when trials were going on. What gave 
her companions only agreeable excitement, 


/soon caused my mother painful interest. 


Some men were being tried for having 
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broken into a country church and stolen the 
church plate. I don’t know how the others 
got off, but one was sentenced. He was a 
poor, illiterate, half-starved fellow, scared and 
bewildered, and when he was called on to 
say why sentence should not be pronounced 
against him, my mother distinctly heard him 
say he had not done it—he was not there. 
How it befell I know not, that the purport of 
what he said was not heard, or understood, 
or believed ; but on the assumption that his 
guilt had been proven, sentence was pro- 
nounced on him—of death. 

My mother left the court in great trouble. 
It may be supposed that others were in 
trouble too; but that does not appear to 
have been the case. Assize time, sad to say, 
is always a festive season in county towns ; 





there is always the excitement of a ball; and 
here was going to be the additional, unwonted 
excitement of an execution! No one seemed | 
to have attended to what the condemned | 
man said, or to feel any pity for him; on the | 
contrary, among many of the lower orders'| 
there was an opposite and very shocking | 
feeling. In that grand old city there had not | 
been an execution for many years; and the | 
prospect of one created quite a stir among | 
all classes. It was the province of the town- 
clerk to select the hangman ; and my mother | 
was horrified when she heard how many ap- | 
plications were being made for the office. | 
She wrote an account of the whole case to| 
my father, in a letter which I never saw, and 
therefore only know the effect of on his calm, 
deliberative mind. ‘The result was that he 
wrote to the Secretary of State. 

Meanwhile, the hubbub in the assize town 
rose to fever heat—such as one might sup- 
pose in a Spanish city on the eve of a bull- 
fight, or perhaps of an auto-da-fé. My mother 
must have had great searchings of heart. 
Those around her knew nothing of what was 
passing in her mind, nor of the stone she 
had set rolling. She had made no confidant 
but my father. 

I cannot fill up the blanks, but the final 
event was stamped on me, never to be effaced. 
Proper inquiries having been privately made, 
the prisoner's sentence was commuted into 
transportation. 

What a blank disappointment for the assize 
town! What joy must have swelled one silent | 
heart besides the prisoner’s. Before the fer- 
ment could have subsided, my mother was | 
back again in her quiet home, most thankful | 
that my father had aided her in saving a 
poor man’s life. 

His name was John Gale. He remained | 





a 





in prison till the next convict-ship sailed ; | 


and as he knew something of shoemaking— 
for he had been a jobbing shoemaker in some 
village—and had no tools to take out with 
him, my mother hunied up her old set, packed 
them and forwarded them to him. I watched 
her doing so with intense interest. 

I do not know whether these things interest 
any other—I can only select and offer what 
Ihave. The indirect influence of such traits 
is greater than that of many lessons, lectures, 
and sermons. 

My lessons were pretty easy. I had certain 
sums, translations, and exercises to prepare, 
a little grammar and geography to learn, cer- 
tain portions of Pinnock’s catechisms, French 
verbs and easy dialogues, and, for a year, a 
theme to write once a month. Sadly com- 
monplace were those themes; but they at 
least exercised me in writing, spelling, and 
trying to think. At the year’s end, my father 
appeared pretty well satisfied. I think he 
must have been pretty well satisfied I should 
not set the world on fire ! 

My drawing mistress, a very good one, was 
of the same opinion. She said of me, ‘She 
has no genius, but is as steady as old Time.” 
Well, that was something. By and by, my 


‘genius exploded in some birthday verses to 


my mother. ‘Though complete doggrel, they 
showed affection, and were thought suffi- 
ciently well of to encourage other attempts, 
from time to time—no other subject. 

As for my music master, he was a most 
troublesome man. His time was too fully 
occupied for him to have much to bestow on 
me ; generally only half an hour, and only 
when he had a spare one. He would dash 
up to the door in his gig on cold frosty morn- 
ings before we had breakfasted, and when 
my fingers were blue with cold, and the ivory 
keys made them colder. He would come 
late at night (after half-past eight, that is), 
when I was snugly tucked up in bed, and I 
used to have to scramble out and dress hastily 
to go down to him in a hurry. He would 
come in the middle of our early dinner, just 
as an apple-pie was being set on table, and 
I was obliged to leave it to the rest of the 
family and go to him in the drawing-room, 
where I acquitted myself so badly that he 
scolded me most severely, under his breath, 
winding up by saying that if I were Acs little 
girl, he should throw me out of window! 
Then the tears began to roll down—and the 
legend is he said, “Why do you weep?” 
and I answered, “I weep for apple-pie ”"— 
but that is “(a weak invention of the enemy.” 
And then, the base man, after his softo-voce 
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scolding, would turn about to my mother, by 
the fire at the other end of the room, and 
cry “ Miss—improves very much, ma’am— 
she has an excellent finger. She will be a 
good performer some of these days.” Oh, 
the deceit! 

At length he grew tired of coming all the 
way from Blackheath to Chelsea—it was a 
good way—and only flashed on me like a 
comet, perhaps once in three or six months, 
Thereafter I had no lessons. I was only 
required by my mother to practise steadily 
for half-an-hour per day—much too short a 
time, certain persons said. My father, who 
was a very accomplished amateur musician, 
used often to come home rather late after a 
long, hard day’s work in the counting-house ; 
and his great pleasure, after refreshing him- 
self with tea, seemed to be to screw his flute 
together and play, with my pianoforte ac- 
companiment, sundry rather difficult, but 
extremely pretty duets composed by Hoff- 
meister, Kozeluch, and a good many others. 
This was also a treat to me, as long as I did 
not grow very sleepy and my fingers very 
cold—which frequently happened; or he 
would give me a lesson on the globes, with 
the aid of Butler’s Astronomy, certain pro- 
blems in which I had to work and learn by 
heart—or, the night being perhaps fine and 
starry though as bitter as ingratitude, he 
would say, “Come, wrap yourself up, and 
we will go and look at Arcturus,” and also, } 
of course, at Orion’s Belt and Charles’s Wain, | 
Cassiopea, Andromeda, Perseus, and others. 
That was pleasant too, except for the cold. 

He read so well! I never knewso delight- 
ful a reader, whether of the Bible, or poetry, 
biography, Scott’s novels, or books of 
travels) My mother and I used to stitch | 
away, never tired of listening to him. [| 
remember his reading to my mother in my 
bedroom night after night, when we were all 
laid up with the whooping-cough. I remem- 
ber the tone of his voice now, as he read, in 
the “Last Minstrel,” the death of Richard 
Musgrave,— 

** «Tis done,’ ’tis done ! that fatal blow 

Has stretched him on the bloody plain ; 
He strives to rise—Brave Musgrave, no! 
Thence shalt thou never rise again. 
He chokes in blood !” 
Oh, it was too terrible ! and he read on, to the 
solemn dirge at the close,— 


but I lay listening intently to the application 
of the thumb-screws to Mac Briar till my 
flesh seemed to creep; and to Henry Morton’s 
awaiting his death at the hour of midnight, 
when a fanatic sprang forward to se¢ forward 
the clock, till I was ready to bury my head 
under the bedclothes. To hear him read the 
History of Joseph was equally absorbing, 
though in a different way. 

Some thought me a rather neglected girl 
with neither schooling nor governess ; but 
was 1? On the contrary, I was_ highly 
favoured, and in some degree aware of it, 
though I did not make nearly as much as I 
ought to have done of my advantages, and 
there were certain inevitable drawbacks. 

My mother, with a rapidly increasing 
family and only a small number of servants, 
necessarily spent most of her time on the young 
ones and on the house affairs ; hearing me 
repeat my lessons very irregularly, and scarcely 
ever attending to my sums. I can honestly 
say, however, that whatever she set me to 
do, Z did, without ever availing myself of 
the opportunity of shirking. But as soonas I 
had done the allotted tasks, I thought myself 
free to range over a very miscellaneous 
library, pick out all the amusing books I 
could find, and devour them as I sat perched 
on the top of the library steps. At length 
my father appointed me his “ librarian,” 
which I thought a real honour, and gave me 
charge to keep the books well dusted and in 
order. 

I cannot make up my mind how far an 
unlimited range of books is desirable for the 
young. Certainly there are many books it 
would be better they should not read ; and 
without need to suppose they woudd read 
them wilfully, they may do so ignorantly, 
just for want of warning. But a tolerably 
free range is on the whole good and healthy 
for the mind. It gives plenty of facts ; capi- 
tal material for future writers. Undoubtedly 
wheat and tares grow together; so the 
best thing we can do for ourselves is, to 
learn as soon as possible to choose the good 
and refuse the evil. This depends on our- 
selves. No one can be really either strong- 
minded or pure-minded without it. 


As far as I have written I certainly cannot 
perceive that I had anything whatever to 
plume myself on, except industry. But as I 


‘* Till heaven and earth shall pass away.” 


Another night, his book was the Tales 
of my Landlord, which had just come out. 


am not expecting or aiming to plume myself 
on anything, but to turn my life experience to a 
little account for the sake of others, if I can, I 
will just advise the reader to look out for 





youngsters were all supposed asleep, 

















this same industry wherever it perks up its 
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head in this true narrative, without reducing | 
me to anything that might be construed into | 


time. And sometimes, when quite as far 
off as her days instead of those I was living 


that self-praise which is no recommendation. | in, I would be recalled to the actual time by 


Chelsea has been called the prettiest sub- 
urban approach to London. Certainly the | 
quaint old houses along the water-side of| 
what was anciently called “the Village of| 
Palaces,” were very picturesque and pretty |} 
in the days I am writing of. At first we) 
were in a very small house, but we went 
from it to a much larger and better one, | 
commanding a beautiful reach of the Thames, 
into which, at high-tide, dipped the willows | 
of Cremorne. Along the margin of that 
brimming, beautiful river, glowing in the 
evening sunset, with pleasure-parties floating 
in wherries on its surface, sometimes a soli- 
tary pair would gently drive along—it must 
have been in the year 1817—the young lady 
occasionally driving the phaeton instead of 
her husband, leisurely chatting with him, 
followed at some distance by a couple of 
grooms in undress liveries of dark green and 
black velvet—it was in the short year of 
married happiness that fell to the lot of the 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold. 

Afterwards we moved into a house, still 
with the same aspect, that had been part of 
one of the old palaces for which Chelsea had 
of old been famous. Indeed, the neighbour- | 
hood was rich in historic sites. You could 
hardly place your foot except on some old 
memory. And while some of the old man- 
sions connected with the names of Cardinal 
Beaufort, Sir Thomas More, Lord Burleigh, 
Sir Robert Cecil, the Earl of Essex, the 
Duke of Buckingham, and many others 
whose names would illustrate my page, had 
literally crumbled away, refusing to shelter | 
ignobler tenants, some others had descended | 
to baser uses; and in seeking out your 
plasterer or cobbler, for instance, you would 
find him and his family tenanting a first- 
floor room, the flooring of which was dark 
with dirt and age, but with a richly deco- 
rated mantel-piece and ceiling. 

Very inferior to the Elizabethan worthies 
were the associations bequeathed by Swift, 
Smollet, Steele, and sundry of their com- 
peers. Still they left, I cannot say a honey- 
suckle fragrance, but a flavour like old 
Stilton cheese, of fame behind them that 
helped to make one still tread haunted 
ground ; and such of them as I had read or 
been told anything about, I often used to 
think of, as I took my solitary walks under 
the tall old elms beside the river, which} 
made the antique houses a sort of Mall, fit | 
for the beaux and beauties of Queen Anne’s| 





| eacl 


seeing the tall, stooping form and handsome 
good-natured face of Mr. Galt, the Scotch 
author, coming towards me with three or 
four books under his arm, and receive from 
him a smile and a nod. 

Afterwards we removed into his house 
that which I have last spoken of as part 
of the old palace; and therein we found a 
washing-basket left brimful of his manu- 
scripts, torn only once through for the house- 
maid to light fires with. With interest did she 
and I turn over the torn fragments, full of 
tantalizing scraps of his tragedies, to which 
we had no key. But they seemed to give an 
aroma to his study. 

He and his wife and little boys still re- 
mained near neighbours. We belonged to 
the samme book-club; and a very pleasant one 
it was. There were twelve members, most 
of them literary men, or men who were in 
business or had retired from it. ‘They and 
their wives used to meet once a month at 
others’ houses in rotation—meet at 
seven and part at ten or eleven. ‘The ladies 
chatted and worked; the gentlemen, after 
tea, withdrew to a table in the same room, 
where fines were levied and paid, often under 
protest with much laughter, new books were 
proposed, discussed, and voted in, and the 
literature and events of the day talked over. 
The ladies in the intervals of their own chats 
could hear as much as they liked of the more 
masculine conversation of the gentlemen. 
At nine o’clock the two groups re-united, and 
a cheerful hour preceded the break-up. At 
those sociable meetings friendships were cul- 
tivated and cemented that lasted for years. 

My mother was fond of picture galleries, 
and generally took me to some of the spring 
exhibitions. I need not say that these were 
great treats; under her guidance they were 
also useful lessons. ‘The Nymph Sabrina in 
her Cave; listening,” naturally interested one 
in hunting up to find to wat she was listen- 
ing. It seems to me that there were then 
more historical and poetical pictures than 
there have been since—that the painters 
themselves had more poetical feeling: they 
allowed for atmosphere. Now they sink the 
ideal in the realistic, or what they fancy 
realistic, for they leave out atmosphere, which 
is real. They forget that the pre-Raphaelites 
only held a ladder for Raphael himself to 
mount higher than they could. The cant of 
the day calls them earnest. Now this is pre- 
cisely what Raphael was. Sir Joshua Rey- 
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nolds calls attention to the unaffected earnest- | nals, all Robertson’s works, Hook’s History 


ness of his figures in expression and action. | of Rome, Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric, and 
Of late years I have been unable to go to! plenty of lighter reading, which lasted me 
exhibitions ; therefore my ‘‘now” refers to} some years. 


some years ago. 


CHAPTER II.—ON SALISBURY PI.AIN.* 


‘* For know, poor Edwin was no vulgar boy.” 
BEATTIE. Zhe Minstrel. 


A SUMMER at Dulwich afforded nothing with | 
which I could interest the reader, though | 


long mornings continually spent in the pic- 
ture-gallery with my mother enabled me to 
make friends for life of Murillo, Guercino, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Teniers, Cuyp, Vander- 
veldt, and a good many others. A child’s 
partiality was of course rather indiscriminate. 
I liked Rubens’ Mother; but also the Lady 
buying Dead Game; a Man taking a Thorn 
out of a Mule’s Foot, and also a Distant City 
on Fire by Night; St. John in the Wilderness, 
and the Meeting of Jacob and Rachel; the 
Spanish Boys eating penny loaves and cheese- 
cakes. I did not much like Poussin, or 
anything mythological; and Rembrandt's 


Jacob’s Vision required a much older mind | 


to appreciate. Still, this gallery would have 
helped to educate anybody. 

A few years afterwards my mother was 
relieved of much trouble by a governess; not 
an accomplished one, but well grounded in 
solid things, who rubbed up what I had iost, 
carried me on in some useful branches, 
and gave my much younger sisters excellent 
training. She was shocked at sundry de- 
ficiencies ; and though I was well up in 
general reading, she thought me sadly back- 
ward in grown-up histories, and made me 
read aloud to her ten pages of Hume’s History 
of England every afternoon. I hated the 
task ; I exceedingly disliked Hume, did not 
believe in his truth, his good style, or his 
good taste ; and yet, so needful did I feel it 
to follow the rule prescribed for me, that after 
she left us (when I was somewhere among 
the Plantagenets) I stuck faithfully to the ten 
pages a day, read voluntarily to myself, and 
if I chanced on something interesting, went 
on with it till it wearied me again. I was 


then about fourteen, and thenceforth was | 


never under a governess, though in a year 
or two we had a very excellent one for my 
sisters, who for the time was quite one of the 
family. 


I believe she was six-and-twenty. | 


She proved a most pleasant friend. Mean-| 


while I jogged on at the old rate, through 
Smollet’s continuation of Hume, Aikin’s An- 


* Partly re-written from a paper in the Quéver. 


Chance led to my mother’s giving me some 
lessons in oil-painting. What we in our igno- 
rance supposed would be acauired sufficiently 
for a young lady’s casual employment in a 
dozen or two lessons, became the favourite 
pursuit of many years. At length it engrossed 
me too much; I dreamed of it by night as 
well as thought of it all day. Then my 
mother made me leave off and turn to other 
things. After a good rest it was moderately 
resumed, and I gained three prize medals. 
We thought then that if I went on I might 
become a good painter, but I never did. 

One autumn, when I was sixteen or seven- 
teen, we spent a month in a country village 
on Salisbury Plain, not far from Stonehenge, 
to be near my aunt, who was quite the Lady 
Bountiful of the place. I can only recollect 
two long straggling streets chiefly composed 


of “ messuages and tenements,” with a 
shop for grocery and drapery opposite 


the inn. A little beyond the town was the 
lodge-gate of a ducal estate, and a good 
carriage road within the massy iron gates led 
to the great house, which had been unin- 
habited for years, but where my grand- 


mother’s godmother, Kitty, the . beautiful 
Duchess of Queensbury, had once held 


state. 

It was a treat to me to roam over this old 
house and fancy the people of the last cen- 
tury who had trodden its white, well-laid 
floors, and to visit the duchess’s dairy-house, 
and the duchess’s breakfast-room, which was 
built on an arch over the bright little river 
that ran through the park close to the house. 
I was told she used to catch fish for breakfast 
from her window ; and there was a little 
bakery near at hand whence she used to have 
her rolls hot from the oven. Up a very steep 
slope on a hill near the river was a cave, 
kept in apple-pie order, where Swift and Gay 
used to smoke and joke together. Many 
ages ago this estate had been the site of an 
abbey ; and even in my mother’s childhood 
nuns had lived here, and she remembered 
their telling her that on festival days the 
abbess was sometimes good enough to let 
them fish in the river, where they had caught 
as many as twenty minnows. 

‘There was something very interesting in 
the old place, and very quaint and pastoral 
in its surroundings; but the great attraction 
in the neighbourhood was Stonehenge, which 
we took an early opportunity to visit. 
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There was an entertaining account in|; “Oh yes, ma’am,”’ replied he, taking some 
Golden Hours a year or two ago of “ A Visit | of them from the window ; and a dark-haired, 
to Stonehenge by Moonlight on a Bicycle,” | intelligent-looking lad of sixteen or seventeen 
to which I will refer those readers who are|came forward and looked pleased at his 
not familiar with it already. The writer knew | paintings being noticed. I said,— 

a great deal more about it than we did; and in| “ You don’t seem to have very good ma- 
fact there is very little really ascertained of its | terials.” 

history ; but some ‘conjectures are plausible; ‘‘Oh,” said he, “I have only what I can 
enough to be interesting. On approaching} get of the house-painters. I don’t suppose 
the mighty stones, they might easily be taken | that a real painter would use them, but I 
at dusk, as George Borrow did, for a small | must have what I can get.” 

grove of blighted oaks, barked and grey; but; I said, “I have brought a little stock with 
on nearer approach they are seen to be not me from London, and also the proper oils. 
only stones of extraordinary size, but set up|I will. give you some, if you like to try 
with some regularity in two circles and two} whether you prefer them to these.” 

ovals, one within another. The largest circle,, He looked pleased, and said he should 
consisting of about thirty upright stones,| be very glad indeed of them. So I took 
originally connected by others laid across|him not only paints, but palette, palette- 
them at the top, measures three hundred feet | knife, and brushes, and a small copy I had 
round. Within this circle at eight feet dis-| made of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “Girl with a 
tance is another circle, within which are five | Mousetrap,” sometimes called “ Muscipula,” 
huge, once upright stones ; but one of these | which I had brought down with me to copy 
has fallen. Within these again are nineteen| again. I was but a beginner too, but I had 
others, one of which is called the altar-stone, had good teaching, which he had not. 

on the supposition that it was, or might have} When we entered the shop, Frederick was 
been, used as a stone on which victims—j| serving a couple of gipsies. One of them 
perhaps human victims—were sacrificed in| was ordinary-looking enough, but the other 
the old, Druidical days. But all is conjectural. | was a striking, beautiful woman, Presently 

These remains, standing so lonely on the} she turned round, saw the picture, nudged 
wide-spreading, pastoral downs, browsed on her companion, and said to her, ‘ What's 
here and there by flocks, attracted our wonder | that?” 
and interest. As we returned homewards, “A lady,” said the other, after looking hard 
my aunt said, “ There is a lad serving in Mr. | at it. 

Hicks’s shop, opposite the inn, who, I think,; “ No, that it isn’t,” said the beautiful gipsy. 
would please you. He has only had acom-| “What is it, then?” said the other. 

mon parish-school education, but he is very; She looked earnestly at it, seemed at a loss 
intelligent, and I think him a rustic genius. | for the right word, and at length said, “It 
He is greatly interested in Stonehenge, which | may be a woman, but it isn’t a lady.” Then 
he visits whenever he has a holiday, and he suddenly turning to me, and commanding at- 
studies the various effects of light and shade | tention with her flashing black eyes, she said, 
on it, even by torchlight. It has taken such | imperatively, 

a hold on him, that, though he never sawa} “ Lookat me! I’ve had my picture painted. 
picture painted in his life, and knows nothing | I had it taken by a great gentleman in London. 
of drawing, he has managed to use the com-| He gave me money for sitting to him ; and 
mon oil paints used by house-painters, and|he sold the picture afterwards for ever so 
produced several little pictures of Stone-| much !—for hundreds of pounds !” 

henge. His master kindly allows him to set; I thought it not unlikely; for an artist 
them in the shop window, where they catch | might well be glad of such a model. With a 
the eye of the stage-coach passengers who | triumphant smile she followed her companion 
alight while horses are being changed. ‘Thus| out of the shop. 

purchasers are often found for his little pic-| Then I gave Frederick Withers the paints, 
tures, which supply him with pocket-money.” | and a little instruction how to mix the oil and 

This little account interested me; and soon | varnish, and how to lay the palette. Nobody 

afterwards I went with my aunt to the shop. | could be quicker in learning. I also lent him 
She gave some orders, and then said, cheer-| the picture, that he might try to copy it on 
fully,— | millboard. 

“Mr. Hicks, my niece is fond of paintings.| In about a week, he brought back my pic- 

Have you any of Frederick Withers’s to show | ture and his copy of it, considerably dimi- 
her?” |nished. Thedrawing was not faultless, but the 
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colouring and general effect were very faithful, 
and it was a great success, considering all 
things. We talked over its merits and short- 
comings, and my mother bespoke of him a 
picture of Stonehenge. In all, she bought, I 
think, three. 
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Mr. Arthur Aikin sent a very kind answer, 
but a disappointing one, saying, that though 
the case seemed hard, the rules could not be 
set aside. So the picture was sent in to take 
its place among those of regular artists. 

Then ensued a season of suspense—a trial 


Our pleasant country holiday soon ended.| which Withers would never have known, 
On our return home, our young artist’s pic- had it not been put into his head to aspire 
tures were shown to my painting-master, who|to public honours; but to which all must 
was considerably struck by them, and said|submit who aspire to them, even if they are 


“ He ought to come to London.” 


But my mother said, “No, 1 think it would| competitors are disappointed. 


| successful in the end; while the majority of 


“They who 


be wrong to put such a thing into his head.|run in a race run all; but one receiveth the 


He is now happy and well provided for in| prize.’ 
He has/ His failure was less remarkable than the way 


the sphere in which he was born. 
no funds for a London life, no friends to take 
care of him.” 

“But he might rise to eminence under 
proper training.” 

* He might, or he might not. 
afraid of unsettling him.” 

My painting-master could not see it in 
that light. He remarked on the ignorance of 
many essentials which Frederick Withers 
would get rid of if he were put in the right 
way, and was kind enough to offer to take one 
of his little pictures home and make a little 
sepia drawing from it on the right principles, 
which might be of some help to him. This 
he did, and he brought us a very effective 
little drawing, which we gladly forwarded with 
written addenda to Frederick Withers, who 
was exceedingly thankful for it. Soon after 
he sent us an oil painting of Stonehenge on 
the improved principles, greatly superior to 
anything he had done yet. 

It occurred to my mother that if this picture 


I should be 


were sent to the Society of Arts, it might ob-| 


tain a prize. My painting-master thought it 
certainly might. My mother therefore wrote 
to Frederick Withers for certain particulars 
of age, &c., and whether he was to be classed 
among the honorary candidates or artists. 

He frankly replied that though quite un- 
worthy, as far as merit went, to be called a 
regular artist, he supposed he could not be 
enrolled in any other class, because he had 
taken money for his little pictures, although 
self-taught. 

There were some who thought this scruple 
over-nice, because he plainly had not had the 
training of an artist, nor even of almost every 
honorary candidate, and therefore would com- 
pete with the former under great disad- 
vantage. 

But my truth-loving mother thought he was 
right ; though, to give him the benefit of the 
doubt, she wrote a plain statement of the 
facts to the secretary of the society. 





’ 


That one was not Frederick Withers. 


‘in which he took it. Probably he would 
|have borne success as calmly as he bore 
| disappointment ; but he enhanced our good 
/opinion of him by the modesty and content 
| with which he acquiesced in the verdict of 
| his judges. 

| “Tt was not to be surprised at,” he said. 
|“ He felt more grateful for our kindness than 
| disappointed at not obtaining a medal.” 

Perhaps this failure, with other instances, 
confirmed my mother in her dislike of emu- 
lation and competition. She could not bear 
the victory of one which was purchased by 
the defeat and mortification of others. Of 
course, such victories will be sought and 
|obtained while the world lasts, but in the 
system of home education, especially of girls, 
|she always thought rewards preferable to 
prizes. I remember two instances of her 
showing this. She had a pair of hair brace- 
lets, which I used to admire, and she pro- 
mised them to me if I would conquer a cer- 
tain difficult exercise on the harp; which 
accordingly I did. The other case referred 
to a book of engraved views of Wales. Two 
|of my sisters were very fond of it, and she 
told them she would give it to whichever of 
|them made the best copies of the engravings. 
| There were a good many of them, and it was 
|a work of considerable patience and perse- 
/verance. When they were finished and sub- 
|mitted for her opinion, in perfect good- 
/ humour, but with considerable interest in the 
verdict, she found them so equal in merit 
that she was unable to decide, and at length 
| proposed to them to draw lots, as it would 
| give her real pain to prefer one to the other, 
| when they were so equal, or nearly equal, in 
| desert. ; 

We lost sight of Frederick Withers, but I 
| heard, many years afterwards, that he was 
|doing well as a schoolmaster. Fortunate 
| must his pupils have been in a master of such 


| temper and talent. Perhaps he lives still, 
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and may even see these pages: I think} Puritan, Cavalier and Roundhead, might 
there is nothing in them that can give him | have played a game at hide-and-seek. 
pain, though he may not recollect the little} Fancy our delight at being tenants of such 
incidents I have related as distinctly as I do|a place! But it was through a sorrowful 
—it is not very likely he should. But I wish | cause—my mother's health had so completely 
him good speed, wherever he is. |given way that she was ordered into this 
neighbourhood for the chance of recovery. 
| To see her daily become better was of 
|itself happiness. And ‘she always did get 
better there, but lost ground again every 
winter when we returned to our river-side 
home, and afterwards to another house in one 
Lonely and huge, the giant yez, of the respectable old north-west squares of 
As champion to his country true, London. How glad, then, were we to troop 
Stands forth to guard the rearward post, —_| hack again to the country in the spring! 
Tbh Seen om the ong oe Rokeby,| ‘the priory was certainly existing in the 
, © "reign of Edward the Fourth. It had been a 
| monastery of Cistercian monks, and we used 
| to call a range of little rooms along a narrow 
| passage, cells. One of my younger sisters dug 
‘up an old coin bronzed with rust, between 
| the red cabbages, which an elder sister pro- 
/nounced to be @ farthing, but which my 
'mother by much rubbing discovered to be 
brass or gold, and made a careful drawing of. 
| There were French crowns and fleurs-de-lys, 
pillars capped with great stone balls, and /a cross, and other ernblems, and the inscrip- 
looked down the broad, straight walk, guarded | tion bore the name of Hans Krawinkel. She 
at the farther end by two huge junipers, that | sent it to the medallist at the British Museum, 
the old priory would be our home for the} who pronounced it a pocket-piece such as the 
next seven years. /monks of Bayeux were in the habit of send- 
There was nothing grand or striking about | ing as new year’s gifts to their brethren in 
it. Since the dissolution of the greater and| England. 
lesser monasteries at the Reformation, it had| A plantation of very old, crooked apple- 
been so pulled down, rebuilt, and altered, as| trees, cherry-trees, and nut-trees covered 
probably to preserve very little of its original | with moss, and having curious natural seats 
shape. But a good deal of it was undeniably | in them, in which we often worked and read, 
very old ;—P. L., for Priory Land, had been | seemed aimost as old as the medal, though 
built into its walls, which must have been| of course they were not. We had a long 
strong, though they looked ready to crumbie | filbert walk, and the garden walls were loaded 
at a touch; there was a kitchen or refectory,| with plums and greengages. The trees were 
twenty feet high, with a vaulted ceiling which | populous with squirrels who stole the nuts, 
no builder's scaffolding-poles in the neigh-|and jackdaws who stole the cherries. We 
bourhood were long enough to reach ; there| grew our own strawberries, and had abun- 
was a niche high up above the fireplace, that} dance for ourselves and our friends. The 
had doubtless been occupied by the image} house walls were covered with clusters of 
of some saint; and the huge wide chimney | purple and white grapes. We had four cows, 
itself had high up within it a little closet or} which would leave the herd when we called 
chamber, that might have been used for| them by name, to be fed from our hands: 
curing bacon, but also might have hidden| also a donkey for my mother’s little chaise, 
some closely-hunted priest or Jesuit, as at| and two Newfoundland dogs. At night, night- 
Hendlip Hall. We used to amuse ourselves | ingales sang, owls hooted, and bats flew about 
with fancies that such things might have|the old house, and glowworms sometimes 
happened there. Among the box-burrows | glittered on the banks. 
on the steep slopes between which wound! Certain dark corners in the house were 
what was called the Old Road, which had very eerie. It was the office of one of us in 
been forsaken for a newer and much less/ turn to look over the house at night, which 
beautiful one, were numerous hiding-places | we did with a certain dread, especially after 
where Lollard and Wickliffite, Papist and}.a murder had been committed in the neigh- 


CHAPTER III.—AN OLD MONASTIC HOUSE. 


‘* Where, up the sunny banks, 
The trees retire :n scattered ranks, 
Save when, advanced before the rest, 
On knoll or hillock rears his crest ; 


We were rambling in a secluded and most 
lovely park, during a short stay in its neigh- 
bourhood, when we suddenly came to an old 
priory, peeping out among its apple-trees and 
plum-trees, and backed by some weird old 
firs, looking so steeped in quiet that one 
might have fancied it had been dozing there 
in the sun for centuries. We little thought, 
as we hung over the white gate flanked by 
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brother would insert himself like a snake into| from the Rev. 
a bottle ; but it was very comfortable when| him pretty we 
he once got in. |keep him, he 


bourhood, in a lone house at fair-time, and|each other, and nothing remained but to 
when the country became unsettled by the | squeeze them apart, put the butter under the 
rural rioters. We could not bear to go into| pump on a pasteboard, and beat it well and 
the “ north-west passage ” after dark : the rats | salt it in the usual manner, and then make it 
made unaccountable noises there sometimes.| into pats. Fourteen pounds or more were 
We had only one man in the house, except | often thus made ; and the surplus sent to the 
when my father and eldest brother came down | country shop, where it was pronounced by 
from Saturday to Monday; and almost the | purchasers the best butter in the neighbour- 
first thing my mother did was to have a strong|hood. One day, when a lady unexpectedly 
door, with iron bars, locks and bolts, put up| drove from a distance to lunch with us, and 
at the head of the stairs, which shut us all in;| the butter had only been buried an hour, it 
for we were very lonely. But when the dogs| was dug up and made up, and proved quite 
barked at night, my sisters could not help|as good as usual. 
stealing out to this door and unbolting it, to| believe its history. 
peep out and see what was going on below.} O the happy days! 
When they found they had frightened them-/ things may all be found in my stories, so 
selves for nothing (for they were rare cowards), | they belong to the Life of an Authoress. We 
they crept back to their beds with feet as| brought aman and two maids into the country. 
cold as snow. One was a Wiltshire cook’ called Nanny; 

The bedrooms were on three different levels, |the other was a fine young woman who 
though only a few feet apart. ‘Two of them/had come as nursery governess, and soor 
were very good ones; the rest mere cells, and | subsided into upper maid, but still went by 
one a regular cubby-hole, into which my eldest | the name of Miss Bell. The man came to us 


Henry Blunt, who had liked 
1], but found it impossible to 
made such mistakes in mes- 


The offices were so large as to be quite} sages left at the door about births, mar- 
disproportioned towhat remained of the house. | riages, and deaths, which he entered on a slate 
The dairy was large enough to hold eigh-|in sad confusion. He had been bred in the 
teen or twenty large pans of milk: it was my| country, and could turn his hand to almost 
mother’s amusement to skim a much smaller | everything, from cleaning plate and waiting 
number. ‘There was likewise a large bake-| at table, to digging the garden, mowing and 
house and oven, wherein, besides large loaves, | rolling the grass, milking the cows, feeding 
were continually baked famous teacakes, large | the pigs, lighting the oven, and a good many 


greengage pies, and the very best and largest | things besides. 
of cheesecakes. We killed our own pork, and | bake, and took 
made our own butter. idid. He had 


He could brew as well as 
a real interest in whatever he 
a sufficiently good opinion of 


Often did we make a frolic of churning the | himself, and said he would not turn his back 


butter in the old-fashioned way, which, if the | on any man in 


England for rubbing a table. 


weather was cold, would sometimes take many | He liked us all, but particularly the youngest 
hours, even though we set the churn in the} —a little boy, the darling of the house. Tho- 
great old chimney-corner. At last, in a book | mas summed up the day by reading his Bible 


, 


called “ Practical Economy,” we learnt how} in the kitchen 


till the supper-bell rang. I 


to make butter by burying it. This may be} may as well finish him off by saying, that after 
often done now, perhaps, but our neighbours | living many years with us he married our 


then thought it magic. My mother always} cook, and afte 


rwards told me “he was as 


superintended it till the servants could do it| happy as the day was long.” 

very well themselves. A clean pudding-cloth,;| ‘The course of our week was this—(those 
kept for the purpose, was put in a basin, and/ may skip it wholike). I begin with Saturday, 
the cream poured into it, and tied up just like| “the preparation for the Sabbath.” On that 


a pudding. Then our man-servant dug a hole, | day there were 


mighty doings in the kitchen, 


perhaps two feet deep, and the cream, having | dairy, bakehouse,and garden. The great stone 
a second cloth tied over the first to keep out | floor of the kitchen was flooded with pails of 
the dirt, was buried in it. At first we used} water,and hearthstoned white as milk; the sit- 
to leave it there several hours, and then it| ting-rooms and bedrooms were decorated with 
was taken out, poured into a large earthen-| fresh flowers; great piles of loaves baked in 
ware bowl, and stirred briskly round with a| tins, and even in flower-pots, were drawn from 


rolling-pin for five or ten. minutes, when the| the oven, and 
butter and buttermilk would separate from! cheesecakes. 
V. 


also fruit-pies, teacakes, and 
The garden walks and grass 
& 


The lady would hardly 


The germs of these 
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plots were well rolled, and any unsightly weed 
pulled up ; if any corner looked vacant, one 
of my sisters would fill a few pots with fresh 
mould, and stick a gathered flower in each, 
quite naturally enough to look well for a few 
hours; and these she called her exotics! A 
spy was planted towards tea-time at the only 
bedroom window that commanded a distant 
glimpse of the high road. Here she or he 
patiently waited till the evening coach from 
London, driven by a gentleman, and loaded 
inside and out, appeared for a moment, though 
the regular tramp of its horses could not be 
heard. Immediately a cry of “ Papa! papa!” 
rang through the house; bonnets, straw: hats, 
and parasols were caught up, the dogs un- 
loosed, and the youngest and fleetest started 
off towards the lodge, while my mother more 
slowly walked with me down the straight | 
walk towards the gate with the great balls. 
Presently the cortége hove in sight, the dogs 
leaping and frantically barking, the children 
each carrying something of my father’s, and 
two of them hanging on his arm—Thomas in 
the rear, carrying the heavy great-coat and 
carpet-bag, or perhaps some dead game, half 
a dozen tongues running, and my father look- | 
ing the picture of felicity. After dismissing | 
the youngsters, to offer his arm to my mother | 
and slowly walk with her towards the house, 
he would not go in till Thomas had given him | 
a good brushing ; and even then he was de- | 
layed by being strenuously pressed to see | 
“the exotics,” or the cows answering the call | 
to the orchard gate, or one thing or another. | 
There was always a good deal to say and to 
hear before he was allowed to go and wash 
his hands; and meanwhile we got him to! 
open his carpet-bag, and out would come— 
first the Literary Gazette, then the Penny 
Magazine, and once a month two or three 
religious periodicals. The two first we 
pounced upon at once, divided into single 
leaves, and dispersed among ourselves, hun- 
grily devouring them while my father went 
up to refresh himself by a fresh toilette ; 
and when he came down, fit for an evening 
party, no longer scented with gas, we all 
sat down to a jocund tea, where cream and 
heaped-up fruit were not spared, and where 
there was at least as much talking as eating. 
After a lengthened sitting, there were perhaps 
sketches or a painting to be exhibited, some 
improvements in house or garden, both of 
which were completely patrolled, or else a 
long, long country ramble ; returning at dusk 
to supper and prayers. 

The Sunday routine was a very happy one. 








The chapter chosen and beautifully read by 


my father—the lesson on Scriptural geography 
given to the children standing with their 
Bibles round Assheton’s map of Palestine, ex- 
pressly hung up for the occasion—the places 
pointed out by them with my father’s cane ; 
and the texts hunted for and read,— made the 
time fly till we dressed for church. Then 
came the walk through the lovely park to the 
little old Saxon edifice, within whose shadow 
three of us now lie buried—the gathering to- 
gether of rich and poor towards the house of 
God—the many lovely faces that smiled on 
one another, and the simple, pleasant greet- 
ings; the church service, always beautiful ; 
the hymns and psalms played on a very poor 
hand-organ ; sometimes a good sermon, but 
more often an indifferent one, which filled 
up the interval before early dinner. After 
that we generally relieved my father and 
mother of our presence, and walked about 
the garden, talking or repeating hymns, with 
our arms about each other’s waists, till it was 
time for afternoon service. In the evening, 
there was a pleasant country walk ; and Bible 
reading and a short sermon, and _ prayers 
closed the happy day. 

Monday morning required an early start : 
at a little after eight, my father was on his 
way back to business, and I was attending to 
the practising of my four sisters; half an 
hour to each, 

We had neither governess nor masters in 
the country, but it was almost an education 
in itself. There was always something to 
learn ; the usual lessons, to begin with, though 
short ones ; poor people to visit, and always 
something to do in the garden. My youngest 
sisters soon found out two little girls in a re- 
mote part of the park, who were too far from 
the village school to attend it ; they therefore 
undertook to give them regular lessons in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, which gave 
great pleasure to all parties. 

We had not much to give away in money, 
though small presents went far, and were 
thought a good deal of; but my mother was 
continually making a stew for one, a pudding 
for another, giving a jug of good skim milk 
to some poor mother who wanted it, or send- 
ing my sisters with Iceland moss to a poor 
consumptive lad, who came home from Lon- 
don to die, it was thought, among his own 
people—instead of which he got well, and 
thankfully returned to his business. 

The subjects for sketching around us were 
inexhaustible. Every one of us had a sketch- 
book ; and after a year or two my sisters’ 
drawing-master, who has since become famous 
as a water-colour painter, came down with a 
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brother-artist (who slept at the inn) and stayed | 
several days, making beautiful sketches, which | 
we did our best to imitate. He was as good | 
a musician as painter, and after dark would | 
sing Mozart's Masses with us, or play piano! 
and flute duets at sight, transposing his flute | 
part throughout, because the piano had sunk 
a note below concert pitch. Or he would| 
help a large family party of us to write poetical 
questions and answers, which were sometimes 
both merry and wise, while others were ridi- 
culous; and he taught us to draw five-dot 
figures, the dots being given by one person, 
and the figure carefully drawn on them by 
another. Beautiful designs of Icarus, Hebe, 
Jupiter, &c., were thus hit off by him; and 
humorous ones too, such as *‘ The Rivals ;” 
“The Gouty Gentleman,” Dr. Kitchener's 
“Traveller loaded with Wraps” (alas, we can- 
not take too much care of ourselves), the | 
“Agonized Man” whose toe had been trodden 
on by a heavy woman, &c. 

At other times my father would bring down 
an old bachelor friend with his book of choice 
madrigals, who would give us some good sing- 
ing. Another time my brother would bring 
a couple of friends down for a walking party, 
and shortly be joined by a much older ac- 
quaintance, a Scotchman, of great erudition. 
This gentleman, whom we soon learnt to like 
heartily, had a great gift of recitation; at 
dusk he would, when asked, recite to us a 


THE MEDICAL 
THE festive season through which we are just 
now passing is a time when our sympathies 
are specially drawn out towards the poor, the 
sick, the homeless, and the suffering. ‘The 
good cheer, the glowing fireside, the family 
gathering, the circle of friends, lead us not 
unnaturally to think of those who have none 
of these enjoyments,—of those who have no 
food to eat, no fire in the grate, no kindred 
or friends to rally round them ; and the con- 
trast induces us to ask what can be done for 
their relief. With the practical energy which 
distinguishes our Anglo-Saxon race we are 
not content to pass by on the other side of 
the street. We must pour our oil and wine 
into the wounds which destitution and sick- 
ness and crime have made; and verily the 
relief which John Bull holds out to his suffer- 
ing brothers is good measure, pressed down 
and running over, and offered with no grudg- 
ing hand. In the first place, he has devised 
a great system of national charity—the Poor 
Law—which gives every individual in the 
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/made me an authoress. 


CHARITIES 





whole canto of “The Lay of the Last Min- 
strei,” from 

‘* The feast is over in Branksome Tower,” 
to 

‘** He meetly stabled his steed in stall, 

And sought the convent’s lonely wall.” 

Or he would give us the quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassius in first-rate style. No 
wonder that he held us enthralled. 

I have now shown the kind of life that 
The sympathy of 
others, quite apart from love of praise, had a 
great deal to do with it. We were very happy, 
loved each other very much, had little of 
what the world calls gaiety except in very 
moderate portions in the winter, and scarcely 
any sorrows except those which were incl- 
dental to illness, and the fears of our losing 
by it those whom we loved. 

[It remains pretty much with others whether 
I say any more—it will be much in the same 
style if I write another page. I have been, 
and will be, careful to mention few names, 
and to give no pain or sorrow to any one. I 
only offer detached passages, and the gaps 
must not be officiously supplied by any one 
else, if they would be worthy of the name of 
friend. The young may find some interest 
and profit in the steps of one who has gone 
before them. If I find what I have written 
is mistaken or mis-stated, I shall draw back, 
like a snail, into my comfortable shell. 


OF LONDON. 


land a legal claim to succour in the time of 
their extreme necessity. That the relief given 
under this system should be watched with a 
jealous eye 1s only right, when it is considered 
that of those who contribute to the rates a 
vast number have themselves a hard struggle 
to keep their heads above water, and to avoid 
applying for the very relief which they assist 
in giving to others. ‘To take money from such 
persons and to spend it with a careless or a 
lavish hand would be a gross injustice. It 
is reasonable, therefore, that the expenditure 
under the Poor Law system should be guarded 
by the strictest economy. ‘The President of 
the Poor Law Board is, as Mr. Goschen said 
during his term of office, the representative 
of minimum relief. Still, though this eco- 
nomy is sometimes allowed to degenerate 
into parsimony, and though we are from time 


‘to time shocked to hear of the neglect of 


some poor starving or bed-ridden creature, 
it is an incalculable boon to the poor, and 
a great safeguard to society, that we have 
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the strong arm of the law thus put forth 
to protect and succour the needy and the 
suffering. 

But if the legal provision which the nation 
makes for the necessitous class of the popu- 
lation is somewhat scanty, this is abundantly 
supplemented by voluntary charity. The 
benevolence which has been showered upon 
all descriptions of sufferers is almost princely. 
There is not a phase of penury, or want, or 
sickness which has not its appropriate remedy 
in the form of an almshouse, a home, a 
school, or an hospital. Many of these insti- 
tutions have been endowed by the liberality 
of individuals, or of generations that have 
long since passed away ; while others depend 


upon the subscriptions and donations which | 
|which are particularly infectious have been 


they can obtain from year to year. Indeed, 
so great is the number of these benevolent 
foundations that they have given rise to very 


serious abuses, and have done much to under- | 





heir to.” Indeed, we seem to be returning 
to the state of things which Herodotus tells 
us existed in ancient Egypt, when each part 
and organ of the body had its own special 
physicians, who devoted to it their undivided 
attention. The rapid growth of medical 
science, the additions made to our know- 
ledge of late years, have necessitated in some 
degree a division of labour. There are some 
diseases which are so prevalent, or which 
require so much special treatment, that it 
would be inconvenient to deal with any great 
number of such cases at the general hospitals, 
and hence they are very properly relegated 
to special institutions. Of this kind are the 
consumption hospitals and the hospitals for 
the diseases of the eye. Again, some cases 


excluded from the general hospitals, because 





of the risk which the other patients would 
incur from their presence; and thus the 


mine the independence and right feeling of | metropolis has come to be furnished with 


the working classes. To such an extent “has | 
this been carried, that a large and influential | 
society—the Society for Organizing Charitable 


Relief—has lately been formed, with the special | 


object of bringing all these various charities 
into harmony with one another, and so pre- | 
venting the abuses which are apt to arise | 
from their separate action. In Londonalone | 


it has been calculated that not less than three | 
millions sterling are spent annually by chari- | 


table societies upon the poor and the sick ; 


and it is of the first importance that this large | 


sum of money should be judiciously laid out, 
so as to relieve those who are really in want, 


and at the same time deserving of assistance ; 3 


while the idlers, the drunkards s, and the im- | 
postors are left to be dealt with by the sterner | 
hand of the law. 

In this paper we shall speak of only one 
class of charities, namely, those which have | 
for their object the relief of bodily sickness. 
We shall pass in review the most important | 
of these, in the hope of giving our readers | 
some advice, which may guide them in the 
distribution of their annual gifts, so that their 
benevolence may be well directed, and 
may reach those whom it is their desire to 
relieve. 

A list of the Medical Charities of London 
would probably surprise many of our readers. 
Their number would seem to be enormous 
and their variety almost endless. Besides the 


lunatic asylums and the numerous homes for 
the infirm and aged—institutions which do 
not properly come within the range of my 
subject—there are charities for the relief of 
all the “thousand natural ills that flesh is 





its fever and small-pox hospitals. Again, 
| hospitals have been opened for the reception 
lof certain classes of individuals, irrespective 
of the malady with which they are afflicted. 
| Thus we have hospitals for seamen, for women, 
jand for children. Again, there are hospitals 
| for certain nationalities—for example, there is 
|a German hospital and an hospital for Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews. Again, there are hos- 
pitals which follow out certain methods of 
| treatment ; of this kind are the homceopathic 
and mesmeric hospitals. 

Valuable as many of these institutions un- 
|doubtedly are, hospitals for the treatment of 
| particular diseases ought not to be started 
|without due consideration. They are not 
free from drawbacks, and the rapid multipli- 
cation of them carries with it some serious 
| evils. In the first place, it is not desirable 
to have more medical charities than the 
necessity of the case requires. The number 
| of free hospitals and dispensaries in the metro- 
| polis is already excessive, and we are in dan- 
ger of pauperizing the population by leading 
them to expect, as a matter of charity, that 
which they ought to provide for themselves 
by their own prudence and forethought. 
But this is not the only reason which might 
be urged. The general hospitals are not 
merely places for the treatment of patients, 
they are also schools for the instruction of 
medical students. Now, it is most desirable 
that the schools of medicine should have a 
sufficient supply of cases to teach young men 
their profession in the three or four years 
over which their technical training extends. 





But if special hospitals are unduly multiplied 
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the patients will be diverted to other institu- 
tions where students have not the same op- 
portunities of seeing them. Moreover, it is 
not good for the medical men attached to 
these special hospitals to see only one parti- 
cular class of complaints and no others. The 
human mind is very ready to travel on a 


narrow gauge, and physicians or surgeons who | 
spend the greater part of their time in ex- | 
amining one type of maladies are apt to re-| 


gard all cases from their own special point 
of view. 


kind will be better treated in a special hos 
pital devoted to that complaint than in a 
general hospital. ‘The fact that the general 
hospitals are also the schools of medicine 


secures for them the services of the leading | 


men in every department, and is a guarantee 


that they are ‘not behind the knowledge of} 
For all | 


the day in any branch of practice. 
these reasons very good cause should be 
shown before a special hospital is founded. 
It may prove in the long run to be doing 
more harm than good; and such hospitals 


are properly regarded in the medical profes- | 


sion with a jealous eye. 


It is well that the public should be aware | 


of these disadvantages, for persons who have 
themselves suffered from any particular com- 


plaint naturally feel a great sympathy for the | 
poor who may be similarly afflicted, and are | 
ready to give their money to an institution | 
which has been set on foot specially for their | 
relief, without inquiring whether they would | 


not be better treated elsewhere. 

The Medical Charities of which we shall 
speak in this paper are chiefly hospitals and 
dispensaries. 
two is this: at a dispensary the patients pre- 
sent themselves at stated times and receive 
advice and medicine, but there are no beds 
in the institution, and no one is admitted as 
an in-patient. If, however, the patient is too ill 
to come to the dispensaty, he can be visited at 
his own home by the medical man. This is an 
advantage which the dispensary system pos- 
sesses, and I have no doubt it often proves 
a comfort to the sick poor. But on the 


whole the dispensary system is unsatisfactory. | 


An institution for the relief of the sick 
should offer both out-door and in-door treat- 
ment. If a case requires more attention 
than can be given to out-patients, it is not 
well that it should be necessarily transferred 
from one medical man to another, and from 
one institution to another. 

At a hospital there is an out-patient depart- 
ment which the sick poor attend, and there 


As a general rule, therefore, it is a| 
mistake to imagine that a case of a particular | 


The distinction between the} 





|1s also an in-door department into which they 
can be received, if need be; but it is only in 
rare instances that hospitals undertake to pro- 
vide for the home-visitation of the patients. 
In a medical point of view, the treatment 
which can be carried out by means of a 
hospital is much more complete and efficient 
than that which a dispensary can offer; and 
as the class of persons which frequent these 
different institutions is much the same, there 
|seems no good reason why the dispensaries 
should be maintained on their present foot- 
| ing as medical charities. I believe it would 
| be better if they were done away with alto- 
| gether, at least in the central districts of the 
|metropolis, or converted into provident dis- 
pensaries, a class of institutions which is 
greatly needed. 

In the front rank of the hospitals stand 
those which are included under the name of 
|‘*the Royal Hospitals,” that is to say, St. 
| Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, and Guy’s. 
| These are all under the care of the 
| Corporation of the City of London, but 
each has its own separate board of manage- 
ment. 

The oldest hospital in the metropolis is 
St. Bartholomew’s, which was founded by 
Rayhere in 1123, “for the continued relief 
and help of an hundred sore and diseased.” 
In 1547 it received a charter from Henry 
VIII., and since that date has been one of 
the foremost among the general hospitals and 
medical schools of London. Next to it in 
point of antiquity stands St. Thomas’s, which 
was founded in 1553, and«which has lately 
| been rebuilt on a magnificent site on the 
river side, opposite the Houses of Parliament. 
Third upon the roll of these splendid chari- 
| ties is Guy’s Hospital, which owes its founda- 
| tion to the liberality of Thomas Guy in 1721. 
| These three hospitals are distinguished from 
|all others by the large endowments which 
|they enjoy. Each has an income of about 
| £30,000 a year, derived from estates or 
| funded property, and it is this ample revenue 
which gives them their pre-eminence. There 
are other hospitals which are older, or nearly 
as old, as Guy’s; for example, the West- 
minster, which dates from 1719 ; St. George’s, 
from 1733; the Middlesex, from 1745; and 
there are others which make up as many 
beds—the London, for instance ; but there 
are no other hospitals which have anything 
like the command of money which the three 
Royal hospitals enjoy. And yet, notwith- 
standing this great advantage, there are 
several institutions in the. metropolis which, 
in all that is essential to a good hospital and 
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medical school, are not a whit behind Bartho- 
lomew’s or Guy’s. 

Indeed, it would almost seem as if the 
most wholesome thing for a hospital was to 
have to depend upon voluntary contributions, 
to have to justify its position to the genera- 
tion to which it appeals for support, instead 
of resting upon the endowments of the past. 
It is then most likely to be obliged to ad- 
vance with the times, and to keep itself on a 
level with the requirements of the age. 
There is, therefore, no reason to regret that 
the charity of the present day does not take 
the form of endowing new hospitals, but only 
of building them as occasion requires, and 
then leaving them to obtain year by year, by 
their own energy and activity, the funds that are 
necessary for carrying on their work of mercy. 

Before I quit the subject of the Royal| 





thirty years for supplying hospitals and private 
families with a high class of sick nurses. It 
is in close association with the Church of 
England, but the fact that the well-known 
Dr. Vaughan is the chaplain and religious 
adviser of the House is a guarantee for the 
moderate ecclesiastical basis on which it 
stands. Its members are divided broadly 
into two classes ; first, ladies who give their 
services gratuitously, and who are employed 
chiefly in superintending the wards of King’s 
College and Charing Cross Hospitals, both 
of which it supplies entirely with nurses ; 
and secondly, nurses, women of humble rank, 
who are thoroughly trained at one or other 
of the above-named hospitals, and then em- 
ployed either there or in private families, as 
occasion may require. ‘The nurses receive 
clothes and wages, and have besides certain 





Hospitals I might mention that at St. Thomas's | collateral advantages. It may be well to 
there is a system for training nurses under mention that ladies are received for longer 
the Nightingale Fund. Here ' women of any| or shorter periods, and practically trained in 
station in life, who wish to acquire a thorough | | nursing, in much the same manner as at St. 
knowledge of the art of nursing, can be re- | Thomas’s Hospital—paying, however, a small 
ceived. Young women between the ages of| sum for their board and lodging. 

twenty-five and thirty-five are eligible. W hen While I am speaking of training institu- 
admitted they are provided with board, lodg-| tions for nurses it will be well to mention 
ing, and outer clothing free of expense, and|some other establishments of a like kind 
are also paid #10 per annum for their ser-| which are connected with the medical care 
vices. They receive a practical training in| of the poor. To mention all such institu- 
the wards of the hospital, and are thus quali-| tions would be no easy task, for they have 
fied for the highest branches of their occupa-| now taken such firm root in this country 
tion, including such posts as those of Lady/| that they not only represent every section otf 
Superintendents or Matrons of hospitals and| the Church of England, but more than one 
kindred institutions. | depend chiefly, if not entirely, upon Non- 

University College Hospital and King’s) conformists for support. 

College Hospital are distinguished as being | In Burton Crescent there is an institution 
attached to general educational establish-| of Church of England deaconesses. Besides 
ments. These colleges are so large, they | other good works which they undertake, but 
embrace so many branches of learning, that} which do not fall within the scope of this 





‘they may almost be regarded as small Uni- |paper, I may mention that they receive a 


versities, and the hospitals which bear their | small number of invalids—and it matters not 
names form a part of the educational apparatus | whether the patient is hopelessly ill or even 
with which they are furnished. University| dying, the institution in Burton Crescent 
College was founded in 1835 as a place of| does not shut its doors against her. This is 
secular education, and King’s College was a great charity, and a most valuable field of 
established a few years later on the basis of| work. ‘There are many hospitals and similar 
the Church of England, as a set-off to its/ institutions which will readily take in patients 
neighbour in Gower Street. The same dis-| if there is the least chance of doing them 
tinctive character still belongs to them, but | good, but how few will receive a poor person 
at their respective hospitals the only rivalry only to die! How few lay themselves out 
which obtains is the rivalry of charity and| to afford a quiet resting-place for the weary 
mercy. At University College Hospital the | and worn-out body, that the spirit may depart 
nursing is undertaken by the sisterhood con- ‘in peace ! 
nected with All Saints’ Church, Margaret | In Cambridge Place, Paddington, are the 
Street ; while at King’s College Hospital it | head- quarters of the British Nursing Associa- 
is under the direction of St. John’s House. | tion. ‘his institution was founded a few 
St. John’s House is one of several institu-| years ago, and has Lord Shaftesbury for its 
tions which have sprung up within the last! president. It has undertaken the nursing of 
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two hospitals—the Royal Free and the Vic- 
toria Hospital for Children. Like the insti- 
tutions to which I have already alluded, the 
British Nursing Association not only instructs 
women in the best mode of nursing, but also 
affords opportunities to ladies to qualify them- 
selves for various posts of usefulness. 


diseases of the skin, of the throat, of the 
heart, and so forth ; as all these complaints 
can be adequately treated at the general 
(hospitals. Again, hospitals for cancer appear 
|to have no raison a’étre, for at any general 
|hospital such cases will obtain the best 
jadvice; while one, the Middlesex, has 





The last, but not the least interesting, of| special endowed wards for the reception of 


these establishments which I shall mention is 
the Protestant Evangelical Deaconesses’ Insti- 
tution at Tottenham. It was founded four 
years ago, by Mr. Morley, M.P., and a few 
other gentlemen. Though it is pervaded by a 
thoroughly religious tone, it is not in connec- 
tion with any one body of Christians. It is 
presided over by a German physician, Dr. 
Lazeron, and a German lady acts as matron. 
The Home is in an old-fashioned house on 
Tottenham Green, surrounded by its own 
garden and paddock. Ona piece of ground 
adjoining the house an hospital with fifty beds 
has been built, together with the necessary 
offices for such an establishment. There are 
about twenty-five sisters in the institution, as 
well as a few probationers. These are drawn 
from various grades of society, but they are 
all treated alike, and employed upon the 
same labours of love. Some tend the hos- 
pital, some teach in an orphanage for girls, 
some visit the poor, some are sent to nurse 
in private families, both among the rich and 
poor. The sisters make no payment to the 
institution, but are entirely supported by it ; 
and even those families which obtain a sick 
nurse from among them are not required to 
pay for her services, though right feeling 
would prompt them to make a donation to 
the funds of the charity. Faith and prayer 
are the means on which the Institution relies 
for support. As the Tottenham Deaconesses’ 
Institution grows, it will probably enlarge the 
sphere of its operations. As it is, it seems 
more nearly to resemble Pasteur Fliedner’s 
celebrated creation at Kaiserwerth than any- 
thing that we have in England. I do not 
doubt that many of our other institutions are 
just as efficient as it is, just as devoted, just 
as high-toned. But there is a charm about 
the old house at Tottenham, shaded with its 
ancient mulberry trees, which those lack 
which are situated in the midst of busy, 
smoky London, and which makes it more like 
the quiet establishment on the Rhine. 

But, to return to the Medical Charities. 
Leaving the general hospitals, our attention 
is next arrested by the large number of 
special hospitals which, as we have said, have 
been somewhat unnecessarily multiplied. 
Thus there seems no need of hospitals for 


| such patients, who may there remain as long 
|as life lasts. Such endowed wards are not 
| only an inestimable boon to the poor sufferers 
themselves, but they have been most valu- 
able as affording means of studying one of 
the most difficult problems which surgery has 
to solve ; for here cases can be watched from 
beginning to end, whereas, at special hos- 
pitals they are only received during the 
period when active treatment is admissible. 
For these reasons it is wiser to endow beds 
for special purposes at general hospitals than 
to multiply special institutions. It confers a 
greater benefit upon the sick poor, and does 
more to advance medical knowledge. There 
are, however, some ailments which, as we 
have already said, do seem to demand special 
accommodation, as, for instance, consump- 
tion, which is so sadly prevalent, and failure 
of sight, which, as life goes on, is incidental 
to all. 

From hospitals and dispensaries, which are 
intended for the active treatment of disease, 
we pass on to Homes, which are meant rather 
for the reception of those who labour under 
some chronic infirmity, and who can never ex- 
pect to be fit for the business of life. Of this 
kind are those interesting institutions the crip- 
ples’ homes, the homes for incurables, and the 
asylums for the blind, for deafmutes, and for 
idiots. For cripples there are three homes in 
the metropolis, one for boys in Wright’s Lane, 
Kensington, one for girls in the Marylebone 
Road, and a nursery for younger children in 
Old Quebec Street. In the two former, 
young people are received and taught a trade, 

| by which they may obtain a livelihood after 
‘they leave the institution. The latter is 
‘intended as a refuge for poor little sufferers 
while they are yet too young to do anything 
for themselves. We doubt not that many of 
| our readers have sometimes seen the children 
| from these Homes taking their daily airing in 
|one of the parks. A strange and affecting 
thing it is to watch them limping along, sup- 
| ported by crutch or stick, but apparently full 
| of life and merriment; their bright and happy 
| looks testifying to the kindness with which 
| they are treated. 
| For incurables there are two principal hos- 
' pitals in London and its neighbourhood, one at 
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Putney, the other at Clapham. In both: of | 
these, patients are received for whose malady 


To master this system of “ lip-reading ” seven 
years are considered necessary ; but during 


there is no cure, and who here find a com- this time other branches of education may 


fortable home in which to spend the re-| 
mainder of their days. 


be carried on, and when the art has been 


| thoroughly acquired, the deaf mute is placed 


The charities for the relief of the blind are |in a much more favourable position than by 


very numerous, and there is perhaps no class 
of sufferers for whom a larger provision has 
been made. Some of these are institutions | 
for their reception and training ; others grant | 
them small pensions; while others undertake | 
their instruction in reading and work at their | 
own homes. A visit to the School for the 
Indigent Blind in St. George’s Fields, or to 
the Alexandra Institution in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, cannot fail to gratify any who 
are interested in the welfare of their afflicted 
fellow-creatures. That the blind can be 
taught many arts, such as basket-making and | 
knitting, is well-known, and so also is the, 
skill to which they may attain as musicians. 
Indeed, there are not a few who at this mo- 
ment are earning an honest livelihood as 
organists in our churches and chapels. But 
in these asylums the visitor will find there are | 
many other employments of which they are 
capable. ‘That they should be able to work 
a sewing-machine will probably strike the 
reader as the most extraordinary of all, and | 
yet this has become one of their regular 
occupations at several of the training institu- 
tions. We have seen beautiful and delicate 
pieces of handiwork, such as children’s frocks, | 
which they have produced. At one time, 
indeed, an institution for the employment of | 
the blind undertook a regular Government | 
contract for the supply of shirts to the army ; 
and it was only withdrawn from them that it| 
might be given to the wives and widows of | 
soldiers, who seemed to have a superior claim. | 

For the deaf and dumb there is only one 
asylum in London, in the Old Kent Road. 
Here more than three hundred children 
are maintained and educated. Besides this, 
there are various charities for instructing and | 
for affording pecuniary assistance to deaf- 
mutes. The finger-alphabet, whereby the | 
deaf and dumb are generally taug 
heard of by all, and there are few children 
who have not amused themselves by attempt- 
ing to speak in it. But it is not equally well 
known that another system has lately been 
recommended, which bids fair to rival, if not 
to supersede, the old-established method. 
This new plan consists in teaching the pupil 
to watch the movements of the speaker’s lips, 
and thereby not only to understand what he 
is saying, but also, by imitating his move- 
ments, to produce the same sounds himself, 


dt 








| thing, if only the latent faculty 
| covered ; 


|and some for drawing, and so forth. 
‘is on record of an idiot who had the 








‘the former method. He can understana 


| every one who speaks to him, he can follow 


, sermons, lectures, &c., delivered in the ordi- 
nary manner, just as if he were listening 


| with his ears, instead of watching with his eyes. 


We must not leave this subject without 


| mentioning that a handsome church is now 


rising near the west-end of Oxford Street, 


| where services will be conducted for the deaf 


and dumb. It is constructed so that all may 


have a good view of the officiating clergy- 
man. We presume that the finger-alphabet 


will be there used, as it is the only means of 
communicating with deaf-mutes which is at 
present generally understood. 

For the care and education of idiots there 
is only one asylum—at Earlswood, Red Hill, 
the office for which is in the Poultry. The 


number of inmates last year was 478; of | 


these a few hopeless cases have been elected 
to remain in the institution for life, the others 
are instructed in various trades, in the hope 
that on leaving they may be able to employ 
themselves usefully. ‘The boys are many of 


them occupied in the farm and garden, while 


the girls are trained to assist in household 
work. It is only within the last generation 
that attention has been given to the educa- 
tion of imbeciles, and it is astonishing what 
progress has been made. A few years ago 


/an exhibition was held in London of work 


done at the different industrial Homes and 
Asylums throughout the country; and the 
contributions sent by the institutions for 
idiots were quite astonishing. It frequently 
happens that an idiot has a talent for some- 
can be dis- 
thus some have an aptitude for 
calculation, some for mechanical contrivance, 
A case 
yet 
anguages ; but when 
he had mastered their vocabulary he went 
no further: he remained a sort of combina- 
tion of an English idiot, a French idiot, and 
a German idiot. It is by ascertaining what 
faculty the imbecile has, and working upon 
it, that the wondertul success which has 
attended this branch of philanthropy has 
been attained. 

There is another class of medical cha- 
rities which has only come into existence 
during the last few years, but which is 
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invaluable. to the sick poor of the metro- 
polis. I mean the Convalescent Hospitals, 
However much a London hospital may be 
able to do for a patient who is acutely ill, it 
cannot offer him the fresh air or the sea- 
breezes that are so frequently essential to his 
complete recovery. When medical skill and 
tender nursing have done all that they can 
for him, he is perhaps still far from strong 
enough to return to his work; ke still needs 
rest, good feeding, and, above all, the pure 
air of heaven ; and these are things which he 
cannot obtain in this densely-peopled city. 
There he ive, therefore, been founded various 
institutions in different localities to which 
the convalescent may be sent, and where he 
can enjoy the advantages I have mentioned, 
and be strengthened once more for the battle 
of life. Of these institutions there are now 
at least twenty which are available for the 
poor of London. Of these some are situated 
in healthy localities in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, such as the well-known 
asylum at Walton-on-Thames, while others 
have been established on the sea-coast at 
Margate, Seaford, Bognor, and elsewhere. 
Besides what we have already mentioned, 
there are several forms of medical charity 
which deserve a brief notice, but which we 
have not been able to bring forward under 
any of the foregoing heads. There are 
several societies whose object is to supply 
the poor with such surgical appliances as 
inju ries or disease may have rendered neces- 
sary, his is frequently a very great boon, 
for, to say nothing of minor appliances, such 
as crutches, elastic stockings, &c., the ex- 
pense of an artificial arm or leg is quite 
beyond the means of those who are the 
most exposed to the accidents which render 
such things necessary. Again, without a 
sufficient amount of nourishing food, it is 
vain to attempt to cure some of the severer 


cases which occur among hospital out- 
patients. Indeed, many of their ailments are 


almost entirely due to semi-starvation. To 
meet this want kitchens have been opened in 
various parts of the town for the supply of| 
dinners to the sick poor. One of the most 
interesting of these is the Invalid’s Dinner- 
table in Earl’s Street, Lisson Grove, where 
hot meat dinners and other forms of nourish- 
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ment are provided for the sick ‘and conval- 
escent poor. The peculiar feature about it 
is, that there isa table for sick children ; and 
last year 2,156 dinners were there given to 
little invalids. The society which calls itself 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, also 
aids in this good work by providing suitable 
dinners for a certain number of patients 
discharged from Charing Cross and King’s 
College Hospitals. 

Another valuable form of assistance to the 
sick poor is that of providing annuities on 
the recommendation of the hospital staff, to 
those who are afflicted with incurable com- 
plaints. ‘This has been carried out at the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic, where a special pension fund is 
opened for granting annuities of £10 or £15 
per annum to suitable cases. The peculiar 
advantages of this form of charity are, that 
the pensions are conferred upon those who 
really need them the most on account of 
their inability to support themselves, and 
that the medical officers of the hospital are 
able to keep an eye upon the recipients, and 
to watch the progress of their complaints in 
the interests of medical science. 

But it is time to bring this paper to a close. 
The principal Medical Charities of London 
have been brought before the reader’s notice, 
and I have endeavoured to show their rela- 
tive value and to point out their suitableness 
to the wants of the day, as well as the claims 
which they have upon our support. The 


| best way in which any of us can help our 


poorer neighbours is by personal exertion, 
by visiting the sick, by clothing the naked, 
by feeding the hungry ; but it is not in the 
power of “all to render service of this kind. 
There are a variety of causes which hinder 
people from undertaking such work ; and, in 
order that it may have permanence and con- 
tinuity, it is necessarily handed over to so- 
cieties, and these the public are called upon 
to support with their money. So great is the 
number of these demands that no small 
discrimination is needed to select those 
which are most useful; and the intention of 
this paper is to furnish our readers with the 
necessary data for making such a selection, 
so far as the medical charities are concerned. 


W. FAIRLIE CLARKE, 
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JUANA OF CASTILE. 


TxeE following is a condensed version of the 
French account by M. Alphonse Rivier. In 
laying it before our readers we do not attempt 
to enter on the merits of the vexed questions 
it discusses; such controversies are for learned 
writers rather than for general readers. We 
leave the “ fors and againsts” to those who 
have leisure, inclination, and means of enter- 
ing farther into the subject, and merely offer 
for perusal a narrative well worthy the atten- 
tion, at least, of those who take pleasure in 
“ glimpses of the past.” 

Within the last twenty years a remarkable 
historical discovery has been made by the 
learned German, M. Bergenroth, whose sud- 


den death cut short his career just at the | 


moment when his name was beginning to win 
the deserved celebrity among general readers 
which it had long enjoyed among those 
specially devoted to historical research. 

For several years, M. Bergenroth had been 
engaged by the British Government to collect 
from certain important Spanish archives at 
Simancas (to which access had been ob- 
tained for him by the intervention of England 


and Prussia), documents for insertion in the | 
‘fine arts, and had the benefit of eminent 
| masters. 


Calendar of State Papers, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. 

In the course of these researches he met 
with papers which gave an entirely new ver- 
sion of a history which had been carefully con- 
cealed for centuries, that of the unhappy 
mother of the Emperor Charles V. 

The account which had been generally 
believed by contemporary historians, was that 
which had been sedulously promulgated by 


those in the interest of Ferdinand of Aragon | 


and his grandson Charles, namely, that on the 
death of the Archduke Philip, father of 
Charles V., his widow had lost her reason 
from excess of grief, and had ever afterwards 
continued insane. ‘This story was received 
on what might be called ¢vaditiona/ evidence ; 
but the first Spanish historian who mentions 
it is Sandoval, a chronicler of the seventeenth 
century ; and in his ample and minutely de- 
tailed records he only makes a slight allusion 
in a few words to Juana’s insanity, and adds, 
that “this was said” of her, as if alluding 
to a popular report. Now, his whole history 


proves that he must have had all the neces- 
sary materials for ascertaining the truth or 
falsity of this tradition; but he would not 
speak plainly, and his position as a prelate, a 
grandee of Spain, and a member of the family | 
most deeply involved in the queen's history | 


—that of Denia—was one which afforded a 
| sufficient explanation of his silence. 

The archives of Simancas, examined by 
Bergenroth, have brought the history to light ; 
the substance of it is as follows :— 

Juana was born the 3rd of November, 1479, 
when her parents, Ferdinand and Isabella the 
catholic, were just established in full power on 
the united thrones of Aragon and Castile. 
Every circumstance was in their favour. 
Several opportune deaths had placed the 
whole of Spain in their hands, and they had 
just availed themselves of this power to ex- 

| pel, in an evil hour for the country’s welfare, 
hundreds of thousands of Jews, and the 
tolerant, enlightened, and industrious race of 
Moors.* Columbus was winning for them a 
new world beyond the seas, which was to be 
a source of boundless riches. Lastly, they 
had just established in their country an insti- 
tution which they believed to be an additional 
source of glory and power—the Inquisition, 
which was already in active operation. 

Queen Isabella gave her four daughters a 
most careful education. They were instructed 
in female handicrafts, and in literature and the 


Juana afterwards astonished her 
Flemish subjects by the fluency with which 
she delivered Latin discourses extempore. 
It could hardly be doubted that the king and 
queen took every pains to have their children 
trained in the strictest Romish principles. But 
it would appear that from her earliest years 
Juana was not a docile pupil in this respect ; 
for a letter written long afterwards by the 
Marquis of Denia, mentions that the queen, 
in conformity with the customs and spirit of 
the Holy Office, employed external restraint, 
and even corporal chastisement, to bring her 
refractory child to what was regarded as a 
religious frame of mind, or at least to its out- 
ward manifestation. 

At sixteen, Juana was married to Philip, the 
handsome archduke of Austria and duke of 
Burgundy, son of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and of Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold. 
The archduke was (in the words of one of his 
servants), “young, handsome, and well nou- 
rished ;” but his brutality, caprice, and dis- 
orderiy conduct, rendered his wife very un- 
happy, “though,” continues the narrator, 


* The number of Jewish and Moorish exiles is esti- 
mated by Mignet—whois inclined to charge the Spanish 
writers with exaggeration—at 400,000; the victims 
who perished in the flames at 20,000. 
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“she was very beautiful ; a perfect lady (dame | mother's suspicions. She had little “ piety,” 
entiore) the most accomplished person that| according to the notions of her time and 
could be found, so that the greatest lord and| country, had not confessed on Assumption 
the best and handsomest man in the world,} Day, and kept company with the Parisian 





might well be devoted to her.” 


had from the first to suffer cruelty as a wife. 
The state of religion in the low countries, 

where the young couple were now living, was 

quite unlike that of Spain. The regular 


clergy were sunk in luxury and profligacy. | 


The monasteries were like robber’s dens 
(these are the words of a contemporary chro- 
nicler), and the haunts of every vice. 
natural reaction, the so-called heresies of every 
kind were rife in the country. 
teachers and wild fanatics, the pious Lollards 
and Waldenses, and the half-crazed com- 
munists abounded, while freethinkers scoffed 
at all religion, in their burlesques, poems, and 
farces. 

Such was the atmosphere into which the 
daughter of the “ Catholic King and Queen ” 


was transplanted, and very soon rumours of 


her very lukewarm adherence to the Church 
of her fathers reached her watchful mother, 
who lost no time in dispatching a Spanish 
monk, Brother Tornas, sub-prior of Santa 
Cruz, to ascertain the truth of these reports, 
and keep her informed. In the archives of 
Simancas three reports drawn up by this 
agent are found. In the first he speaks of 
finding the archduchess in full beauty and 
health ; a little troubled at the reports her 
mother had heard of her irreligious demean- 
our, but quite able to plead her own cause. 
He relates, however, that she did not confess 
on the day of the Assumption. He complains 
of the inhospitable reception he met with at 
3russels, and especially that he was not given 
enough to eat! 

In another letter, Brother Tornas states that 
he had spoken to the archduchess as the 
queen had desired about her conduct with 
regard to religious matters, but (as Isabella 
had recommended) affectionately and not 
harshly. “I told her,” he adds, “that she 
had a hard, cruel, and pitiless heart. She re- 
plied, that on the contrary, her heart was only 
too soft and tender, for she could not think of 
your Highness’s estrangement from her with- 
out weeping. Seeing her so humble, I par- 
doned her all she had done before.” 


Another monk, Andrew, who had been her | 


spiritual director, writes to her reproaching her 
with confessing to “ those sorts of monks who 
live at Paris,” and “seeing those drunken 
fellows so habitually.” 

It seems, then, that Juana had justified her 


3ut the pact 
young archduchess, who adored her husband, heretical leanings. 


By a} 


Evangelical | 


Isabella had had thou- 
| sands of her subjects burnt for less offences. 

At the birth of her son, Charles V., at 
|Ghent, on the 24th February, 1500, among 
| the splendid christening gifts offered to the 
'archduchess by the Flemish cities, the clergy 
presented a Gospel in the Flemish tongue, 
with a magnificent cover on which was 
inscribed in gold letters, “Search the Scrip- 
tures.” This was certainly not an offering of 
a kind to satisfy Isabella. 

The death of several relations made Juana, 
this year, presumptive heiress, in right of her 
father, to the coronil/a, or “little crown,” of 
Aragon, and in right of her mother,—to the 
corona, or “great crown” of Castile, Leon, 
and its dependencies. She and Philip were 
to reign jointly. 

In the following year they came to Spain 
to receive the oaths of allegiance from these 
States. Their stay in that country, however, 
led to many painful collisions with the parents 
of Juana. Isabella’s health was declining: 
Philip did not conceal his impatience to 
reign, and felt his father-in-law to be the 
chief obstacle to his gaining this object of 

ambition. He and his Flemish courtiers 
were also disgusted with the solemn and 
elaborate etiquette of the Spaniards. He 
felt aggrieved, and his discontent was vented 
on his poor young wife. At last, in spite of 
her entreaties, he left the country hastily. 
The deserted archduchess remained for more 
than a year with her mother, longing to join 
her husband, who cared nothing for her 
company, detained by force by her parents, 
making attempts to escape, and continually 
brought back; and throughout all showing 
considerable resolution and power of resist- 
ance, though at the same time giving way, 
at times, to bursts of violence and impetuosity, 
which could hardly be wondered at in the 
passionate southern nature, wounded in its 
tenderest point. 

At length she gained permission to join 
her husband at Brussels. She arrived in an 
‘evil hour for her own peace. She made 
discoveries of her husband’s infidelity to her 
which exasperated her in a manner to hurt 
her own cause, for her jealous anger with the 
| person she found to be her rival, effectually 
| destroyed what small remains of regard for 
‘her might have lingered in her husband's 
feeble heart. 


theologians, who were already suspected of 
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Philip was also much incensed at his 
father-in-law’s conduct. He had good cause 
to suspect Ferdinand of carrying on a course 
of Machiavellian intrigue to exclude Juana 
and himself from the succession to the crown 
of Castile. Isabella felt that the religious 
lukewarmness of her daughter would en- 
danger the cause to which she had devoted 
her life and all her power—the establishment 


reign as perpetual governor and adminis- 
trator of the kingdom. 

This was confirmed, later, by the Cortes 
at Toro. 

In point of fact, Juana could not be legally 
deprived of her right of succession, either by 
these declarations, or by her mother’s will. 
Nothing could really supersede her, except 
some public edict, justly or unjustly declaring 











of the Inquisition in Spain. It was not yet | her incapable of reigning. 
fixed on a sufficiently firm basis to make it} Then, again, Philip was not inclined to 
safe for the government of the country to be| submit quietly to the loss of the power he 
committed to the hands of arulerwhoseattach- | had long coveted; and all the numerous 
ment to Rome was doubtful. |malcontents of Castile naturally gathered 
These sentiments, which fanaticism in-|round him and Juana. Ferdinand knew 
spired in a dying mother, were employed by| this, and his object was therefore to draw 
her ambitious husband to serve his own pur-| from his daughter, in whose heart filial piety 
poses; and Philip’s known dislike to the|was a very powerful sentiment, a formal 
‘“‘ Holy Office,” rendered this the more easy. | sanction of his declaration that he would 
The queen’s resolution to exclude her| govern the country for her. He succeeded 
daughter from the succession to the throne|in inducing her, without the knowledge of | 
of Castile was communicated to the Cortes, | her husband, to sign a paper to this effect ; 
first at Toledo, and then at Madrid, and at} but the archduke, either by cunning or acci- 
Alsala de Henares—in the year 1502 and|dent, got possession of the document con- 
1503. But the true motive was carefully | taining his wife’s signature, just as it was on 
concealed, lest it should produce on the|the point of being despatched to Spain. His 
Castilians the contrary effect to that desired. | rage may be conceived. ‘The secretary who 
The pretext alleged was the apparent dis-| drew up the paper was thrown into prison 
like of the young princess to political affairs,| and tortured. Philip then vented his fury on 


and the grief into which her husband’s mis- | his unfortunate wife, first by personal ill-treat- 


conduct had plunged her. It was easy to| ment (no new thing to her), and then by im- 
select and put together the instances of! prisoning her in the palace at Brussels. 
eccentricity, and of vehement feeling, into| This was Juana’s first experience of the 
which Juana’s jealous and impulsive dispo- | captivity in which almost all the rest of her 
sition had betrayed her, so as to give colour | days were to be spent. She did not however, 
to an accusation of insanity, which was| on this occasion, remain long a prisoner. A 
spread abroad, at first cautiously, and with| contest now began between Philip and his 
all the delicacy of reticence becoming the | father-in-law, which was only to end with the 
great love which the king and queen bore to | death of the former: a contest in which the 
their unhappy daughter. The resolution right was undoubtedly on Philip’s side, but 
laid before the Cértes (and adopted) was to|in which he showed no less duplicity and 
the effect, that after the death of Isabella, | want of principle than his opponent. 
in the case of Juana’s absence, inability, or! Juana at this time wrote a calm and digni- 
disinclination to exercise the functions of| fied letter to one of her husband’s envoys, 
royalty, the administration of the kingdom of| justifying herself from the accusations which 
Castile should be committed to Ferdinand, | had been brought against her by her father’s 
on account of his great experience. But in|emissaries. She never for a moment sus- 
a codicil, which was also approved by the! pected that her father himself was the author 
Cortes, Isabella simply designated her hus- | of these calumnies. 
band as her immediate successor on the; After much intriguing and many delays, 
throne. | Philip left Flanders for Spain, in company 
On the 26th Novembez, 1504, the queen/ with his wife and a small army of Belgians 
died. ‘The same day, Ferdinand, from a plat- | and Germans, joined by some Spanish mal- 
form erected before the palace of Medina del! contents. Just within sight of the Spanish 
Campo, solemnly announced to a vast multi-| coast, a violent tempest arose, and the whole 
tude assembled, that he took the crown of| fleet was scattered. The royal vessel, after 
Castile, bequeathed to him by his wife, from | being dismasted, and tossed about for several 
his own head to place it on that of his|days and nights, was at length wrecked on 
beloved daughter, but would continue to! the English coast. 












































JUANA 
Philip lost all self-control in this danger, 
and in an agony of terror made vows to 
Santiago de Compostella. Juana, on the 
contrary, displayed great courage and resolu- 
tion. She rebuked her husband for his weak- 
ness; and while all on board were distracted 
with terror, she calmly arrayed herself in her 
most valuable dress, and fastened a consi- 
derable sum of money about her person, that 
it might be recognized in case of a wreck. 
In short, as Maquereau declares, “she showed 
more courage than any of those present.” 


proceeded to Corunna, where their arrival 


was the signal of general revolt. The mass of | 
the nobility joined those whom they regarded | 
as their lawful sovereigns, and soon a large | 


and increasing army was on the march for 
Castile. Ferdinand, quick-witted and ready 
as he was, had not foreseen this. He was 
taken by surprise, a rare thing for Azm; for a 
moment he even lost his temper, and declared, 
in the spirit of an ancient knight-errant, that 
he would meet his son-in-law with drawn 
sword, and challenge him to single combat. 
But this mood soon passed by: the lion in 


his nature again gave place to the fox, A| 
third party had now formed itself, with the | 
view of excluding both Philip and Ferdinand | 
from the throne and placing Juana on it as} 
| could not here be designated with propriety, 


sole sovereign. 

Ferdinand saw that this project, which flat- 
tered the legitimist and national opinions of 
the Spaniards, was even more dangerous than 
the former one. It must be checked at all 


hazards; and this could only be done by| 
sacrificing the daughter who trusted in her| 
father’s affection and justice with a blind con-| 
Ferdinand sent Cardinal Ximenes | 


fidence. 
to arrange an interview with Philip, which 


took place in a farmhouse on the frontiers of | 


Leon and Galicia. Philip arrived splendidly 


arrayed in silk and velvet, mounted on a) 
richly-caparisoned palfrey, and attended by a| 
numerous and brilliant retinue of Spanish, | 
Burgundian, and Flemish nobles, knights, and | 


soldiers. Ferdinand came almost unattended, 


simply dressed, and mounted on an ass, and | 


bringing with him, as he said, “ instead of 
arms, love in his heart and peace in his 
hands.” ‘The simplicity of his manners and 
surroundings gave the impression of his being 
an easy, good-natured, homely country gentle- 
man, instead of a politic and far-sighted mon- 
arch who held the destinies of Europe in his 
hands. And when the Spaniards of Philip’s 
suite approached the old king with a menacing 
air, Ferdinand, summoning the smiles he had 
always at command, mildly and playfully re- 
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| speakers through some loop-hole. 
| served that Ferdinand spoke long and earn- 
After staying some time in England they | 
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monstrated with them on their threatening 
demeanour to “an old, unarmed sovereign.” 

He met his son-in-law with much appear- 
ance of affection, and led him into a little 
chapel close to the farm where Ximenes shut 
the door on the two princes, saying to the 
attendants, ‘Their discourse must not be 
listened to; I will act as porter.” 

But though they could not hear, those with- 
out could occasionally get a glimpse of the 
They ob- 


estly, while Philip’s answers were short and 
embarrassed. 

The result of this mysterious interview. was 
a treaty signed by the two princes, establishing 
between them an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive. Strange to say, Ferdinand, who had 
seemed to have the upper hand, yielded the 


| point at issue, and consented to leave his son 


in-law alone in full possession of the kingdom, 
in the case of Juana’s death, illness, or un- 
willingness to govern. 

But this treaty was not the only one: a 
second private and secret one was drawn up 
the same day, stating that for certain reasons 
not mentioned in the first treaty, the queen 
“‘was not disposed to occupy herself with 
affairs of state,” and adding that even if she 
were, her state of health and sufferings, which 


would have ied to the loss of the kingdom; 
and therefore, even if she were led by her 
own wish or that of others to take any part 
in the government, Ferdinand and Philip 
would unite to prevent her. 

The father had evidently, during this secret 
interview, persuaded her husband that it would 
be for his interest to allow that his wife was 
insane ; for this was plainly what was meant 
by the allusion to “sufferings which could not 
expressly be designated.” 

Ferdinand afterwards alleged that he had 
been compelled to sign these treaties, “ having 
been surprised,” as he said, “when he was 
riding unarmed on an ass, without attendants,” 
He complained of his daughter’s being im- 
prisoned on false pretexts; but nevertheless 
he met his son-in-law again with every appear- 
ance of friendship, and parted from him with 
seeming cordiality. 

While these intrigues were going on, the 
young queen was kept in a kind of partial 
restraint, forbidden even to see the father she 
reverenced and loved so truly. She made 
some attempts to take part in public affairs, 
and Philip, who was now acting as reigning 
prince in right of his wife, could not prevail 
on the Cortes to sanction her imprisonment. 
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Feeling her presence both a hindrance to his | duced the Cortes to take the Sat of alkégfaice 
schemes and a reproach to his infidelities, he | to him as Regent of the whole kingdom be- 
was so irritated with the Toledo deputies, | queathed by Isabella, as long as his “daughter 
who refused to declare their queen insane, as | lived. 


actually to imprison them. 


Juana was sent by her father a little while 


Ferdinand, after a short stay in Aragon, | afterwards to the fortress of Tordesillas. How 


his own kingdom, departed for Italy, and soon 
afterwards Philip died, almost suddenly. ‘The | 
general impression was that he had been 
poisoned ; and the so-called examination by | 
the physicians was little more than nominal. 
During the few days of his illness, Juana 
never left her husband’s bedside, and after 
his death remained in a state of profound 
melancholy, but unable to shed a tear. She 
had been unable to weep, one of her attend- 


| 


he succeeded in making her acquiesce in this 
hard sentence we have no means of knowing, 
| but he certainly had gained a most extraor- 
dinary influence over her mind, aided, no 
| doubt, by the abject submission to her parents 


‘in which she had been brought up from 
‘infancy. 


Luis de Ferrer, who was supposed to have 


‘been the instrument of Philip’s death, was 
| . * 
| appointed to guard the prisoner ; and to save 


ants relates, since the painful shock she had | 


received at Brussels, when, on her arrival from 
Spain, she had discovered her husband’s in- 
fidelity. 


expense—always an object kept in mind by 
the thrifty old king,—the same retinue served 
to accompany the funeral corfége of Philip, 


|who had been embalmed, according to cus- 


Little is known of her state after Philip’s | 
death ; but that little is quite inconsistent | 


with the traditional belief in her strange be- 
haviour by her husband's corpse. 


She was | 


surrounded by counsellors whom she dis- | 


trusted, and had the tact and self-command 


to avoid the snares they were laying for her. | 


She would not sign the papers they brought 


her (which she secretly feared would compro- | 


mise her), saying her father would arrange all 
for her. She took, however, one very im- 
portant measure—she revoked all the grants 
of money and places her husband had squan- 
dered, to the serious injury of the State and 


the discontent of the nation, on his dissolute | 
and had no power of choosing her own lot; 


though probably her intense affection, and 


courtiers and idle companions. She also re- 
formed the private council which Philip had 
filled with unworthy members, and altogether 
showed much prudence and tact in all her 
arrangements. Her principal recreation was 
music, which she had cultivated from her 
childhood. 

Many princes came forward to seek the 


tom, and was to be conveyed in state to be 
buried at Grenada. ‘This may have led to 
some of the traditional reports of Juana’s 
conduct at her husband’s death. 

For nine yearsthe widowed queen remained 
at Tordesillas, only occasionally visited by her 
father. Peter Martyr, who accompanied the 
king on one of these visits, describes her 
seclusion as voluntary, and expresses his sur- 
prise that one who might be a great and 
powerful queen should content herself with a 
few mean and small apartments, and live with 
the greatest simplicity. But he never speaks 
of her insanity. 

The fact was, Juana was in reality a captive 


habits of blind submission to her unworthy 
father, contributed to prevent her making the 


'resistance which might have been expected. 


hand of the young widow, among them Henry | 


VII. of England; but Ferdinand took care 


to refuse them all, on the ground of his) 


daughter’s alleged insanity. 
On his return to Castile the old king had 


an interview with his daughter, whose confi- | 


| masters. 


On the 22nd of January, 1516, Ferdinand 
died, leaving his daughter not only sole queen 
of the dominions which had been her mother’s, 
but also of Aragon and the two Sicilies, which 
he himself bequeathed her in his last will. 

But his death only brought her a change of 
She had been the captive of her 


| father, she was now to be that of her own son. 


dence in, and affection for, her father, had | 


never wavered. The poor young widow threw 
herself at his feet. He raised and embraced 
her with tenderness. The father and daughter 
had subsequently several private conversa- 
tions. What passed in these interviews we 
know not, nor how Ferdinand was enabled to 
work on the mind of his daughter, so as to 
make her his willing tool; but it is certain 
that he ended by gaining his point. He in- 





Charles V. was but a youth of sixteen, but 
he had received an education which, though 
defective in a literary point of view, was ad- 
mirable as to political and practical affairs ; 
and he possessed a sagacitv and quickness of 
mind far beyond his years. He was not at 
all more inclined to leave the government of 
Spain in his mother’s hands, than his father or 
grandfather had been. He had all their love 
of rule united to his grandmother Isabella’s 
zeal for the Romish Church and the Inquisi- 
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He declared to the Flemish states that 
he had taken the title of “King of the 
Spains.” The Holy See was applied to for its 
sanction of this usurpation, “in consideration 
of Juana’s mental infirmities,” and the consent 
was easilywon. Ximenes easily gained over 
the consent of the Castilians to this step; 
that of the Aragonese was less readily won. 

All this time the poor recluse was perfectly 
ignorant of all that was going on ; the death 


of her father was carefully concealed from her. | 


Ximenes was now vice-regent for Charles. 
He found on inquiry, that Ferrer had used 


measures of extreme severity with the un-| 


happy queen. She was said to have attempted 
to starve herself; Ferrer acknowledges having 
employed the torture of the estrapade or 
“ cord” (a kind of pulley by which the limbs 
were strained), to subdue the queen’s resist- 
ance. 
had gone too far, and he was superseded bya 
nobleman who seems to have treated his 
prisoner not only humanely, but with the 
respect and attention befitting her rank. 

In 1517, Charles came over to Spain, and 
visited his mother at ‘Tordesillas., ‘The poor 
mother received her son with eager affection, 
which was apparently returned ; they remain- 
ed long clasped in each other’s arms, and 
attended mass together afterwards. 

But the year following, this apparently lov- 
ing son recalled his mother’s humane jailer, 


and appointed in his place, Bernardin de San- | 


doval, Marquis of Denia, who continued to 
hold the office, with one short interval, till his 
death, when he was succeeded by his son. 
Denia was entirely in Charles’s interest, and 
a close correspondence was carried on be- 
tween him and his royal master. In the 
jailer’s letters frequent complaints are made 
of the difficulty of maintaining absolute 
secrecy in all that regarded the queen and the 
trouble given by the loquacity of her female 
attendant, especially by a certain Leonor Go- 
mez, who is specified as one who “could not 
hold her tongue.” “It is not a good thing,” 


continues the marquis, “to employ married | 


women, especially the wives of counsellors, as 


everything here ought to be sedulously con-| 


cealed from the whole world, especially from 
officers of state.” 

It would appear that subsequently these 
offenders were dismissed, and women who 
acted as under-jailers appointed in their stead. 

But some description may here be given of 
the prison in which the queen was to pass her 
life. The palace of Tordesillas, as they chose 
to denominate it, was a mean-looking house, 
standing ina bare and sandy plain, burning in 


It was considered by Ximenes that he | 
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summer, and icy in winter. The building, 
arranged after the Spanish fashion, consisted 
of a large hall looking on the river, and several 
small, narrow, ill lighted and unventilated 
chambers, occupied by the queen, her 
younger daughter, Catalina, a giri of twelve 
years old, the governess and confessor of this 
child, the servants and the jailer himself with 
his whole family. 

Nominally, the great hall was the queen’s, 
but she was forbidden to sit there, and obliged 
/to remain constantly in a dark closet only 
lighted, day and night, by a lamp. 

The sum allowed for all her expenses, which 
included the salary of Denia, and the support 
of his family, as well as that of the queen’s 
household, was considerably less than the 
revenue of most even of the inferior nobility. 
She was not allowed to touch a penny of it 
herself, and she evidently felt her want of 
means very painfully. 

“ The queen,” writes Denia, ‘“ asked for her 
treasurer, and wished him to give her her own 
money, of which she stood in need. I did 
not allow the treasurer to go into her pre- 
sence.” 

The queen was even worse off than in her 
father’s lifetime. Ferdinand sometimes used 
to make hersmall presents. Charles not only 
never did so, but actually supplied the trous- 
seaux of his sisters, when they were married, 
from his mother’s wardrobe ; and when the 
young empress visited her mother-in-law, she 
had no scruple in carrying off with her any- 
| thing she thought worth keeping. Denia was 
determined to maintain a rigid seclusion. 
“ Tt is veryimportant,” he wrote, “that no one 
should speak to her highness.” Accordingly, 
though she was frequently asufferer from indis- 
position, especially during the great heats, no 
medical assistance was allowed her. When 
Catalina was attacked with illness, she was 
left to the nostrums of ignorant women, which 
seriously injured the poor girl’s health. When 
at last it was absolutely necessary to consult 
a physician, a poor old man in the neigh- 
bourhood was selected, who could easily be 
constrained to silence. 

How far all this severity was connected 
| with Juana’s distate for the Romish ceremo- 
inies, cannot be fully ascertained; but it is 
| quite certain that for a long time she refused 
to hear mass. When at length her resistance 
was partially overcome, and she consented 
ireluctantly to be present, she refused to kiss 
ithe “ Pax,” or consecrated wafer. Her half- 
submission was probably only caused by her 
fear of the renewal of the torture to which 
she had been subjected. 
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All this time the queen was made to be- 
lieve that her father was still alive. When 
she complained of ill-usage, the answer always 
was that it was by her father’s desire she was 
so treated ; and Juana’s ideas of filial sub- 
mission were strong enough for such an appeal 
effectually to silence her, painfully as she felt 
her position. Charles evidently lent himself 
to this deception. 

The poor mother clung to the two children 
who were left her—the Infant Ferdinand and 
the Infanta Catalina—with touching fondness ; 
when Ferdinand was removed from her she 
feared that his sister would not long be left. 
“She complained of the removal of the 
Infant,” writes Denia, “saying that he and 
the Infanta had been her only comfort since 





in such touching words that even her jailers 
were moved to pity, and confessed they could 
hardly resist her. 

Four years after Ferdinand’s death the 
famous revolt of the communeros, or Spanish 
citizens, took place. The whole nation, but 
especially this part of it, were exasperated by 
the manner in which Charles had sacrificed 
their interests for the profit of his Flemish 
favourites. The whole Peninsula groaned 
under the yoke of the Inquisition, to which 
the people had not yet been thoroughly 
trained to submit ; and the high-spirited Cas- 
tilians and Aragonese especially, were greatly 
irritated against the Emperor. Charles had 
no inclination to carry on the contest person- 
ally; at the first indications of the coming 


the death of her husband, and she was afraid | storm he left Spain for Flanders. 


something might be given to her son to| 
‘Latterly,” he adds, “she has| terest in her own country. 


poison him. 


been very uneasy about the Infanta, calling | in every mouth. 


for her incessantly. I asked why she did| 


this ; 
lord, the king will take her from me as he} 


took the Infant ; : 


or stab myself with a knife.’ The mother’s 


but upon my word, if he | 
did, I would throw myself out of the window, | tivity. 


Juana was now the object of general in- 
Her name was 
The people saw in her not 
only their national sovereign, free from all 


she replied, ‘because I am afraid, my | foreign bias, but the enemy of the hated 


Inquisition, and when the communeros rose 
all eyes were turned to the scene of her cap- 
At the approach of the insurgents, 


the corregidor, or chief magistrate of Tor- 


affection was rendering her nearly desperate, | desillas, made his way to the palace with a 


in spite,of her humble acquiescence in the| 
supposed will of the king. 
that the princess must be parted from her one | 


day; that children cannot always remain with | 
| quickly recovering herself, 
| treasurer to send for some old servants of the 
|Crown (whom she named and chose with 


their parents; but she replied haughtily, 
‘that she did not want his advice, but only 
to see her little daughter.’” 


large number of citizens, and informed the 


Denia told her | queen of much that had been studiously kept 


'from her. She seemed to awake as from a 
lethargy, and was at first much agitated ; but 
she desired her 


They tried to deceive her into believing| much discernment), in order to consult with 
that the Emperor Maximilian was still alive ;| them as to the steps to be taken. 


but she seems never to have fully believed | 


this. Submissive as she was to her father, | 
she distrusted and disliked those around her, 
and the female jailers appointed by Denia | 
seem to have been peculiarly trying to her. 
It is not surprising, under such circumstances, 
that the naturally impetuous temper of the 


poor captive should at times have betrayed | 
her into bursts of violence. On one occasion | 
she so far forgot herselfas to throw the dishes | 
She recollected | to spare you great pain. 


at her female guardians. 
herself, however, immediately, and rose to | 
apologize for her vehemence ; the women, 


thinking she wished to beat them, escaped | 


from the room. “She then went up to me,” 
says the Marquis, “ and assured me she had | 
no intention of hurting me, that she wished | 
to treat me as a brother, but that she could} 
not bear those women.’ 

At other times Juana sank into languor 


and despondency, neglected her toilette, and | 


The Archbishop of Grenada, President of 
the Council, came to visit her with several 
members. She complained to him bitterly 
of the manner in which she had been treated 
for the last fifteen years, and especially of the 


| way in which the truth had been kept from her. 


“You,” she said, turning to Denia, “ were 
the first to deceive me!” Denia threw him- 
self at her feet in tears. “It is true, madam,” 
he said, “ that I dd deceive you; but it was 
I now inform you 
that your father, the king, is dead, and that I 
buried him.” 

The queen turned to the archbishop. “Be- 
‘lieve me,” she said, “ail I hear and see 
appears to me like a dream ! 

Juana, however, refused to sign the letters 
brought her by the archbishop ; and also 


|refused to open the gates to the insurgents. 


She was pressed hard by both parties. 
When Padillo entered the town and laid 


refused food. She often expressed her sorrow’ his complaints before the queen, she replied 
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that she knew nothing of the abuses of which 
he complained, and that if she had been| they may suffer. But I have been surrounded 


earlier informed of her father’s death she| 


would have taken care to remedy them. She | 
confirmed Padillo’s title of Captain-General, | 
and gave him full powers to take all the 
measures he might judge best till fresh orders. 
A few days afterwards Denia was dismissed, 
as were also the female jailers, with one 
exception. For an hundred and three days 
the communeros were masters of ‘Tordesillas, 
and Juana was free. During this short in- 
terval of liberty the queen, notwithstanding 
the agitation she naturally felt on so sudden 
a shock, never showed the slightest symptom 
of-mental infirmity ; on the contrary, she dis- | 
played both firmness and good sense, and 
even some capacity for affairs. She became 
more regular in her meals, and careful of her 
toilette and that of her daughter. 

A very careful inquiry was entered on by 
the communeros respecting the question of 
her incapacity. The most celebrated phy- 
sicians in the country were summoned, and 
the attendants were questioned. The deposi- 
tions were destroyed, for reasons easy to 
surmise ; but the result has been preserved 
in the reports which Cardinal Adrien, a man 
devoted to Charles’ interests, transmitted to 
his master. He writes,— Almost all the 
officers and servants of the queen agree that 
she has been oppressed, and detained by force 
in this castle on pretence of insanity ; but 
that she is as completely in the possession of 
reason as at the time of her marriage.” 

The queen saw Padillo and his colleagues 
several times in the presence of numerous 
witnesses, and expressed her willingness to 
see and consult with the members of the 
Juntas. She received the deputies several 
times most graciously, and on one occasion 
addressed them with calmness and good 
sense, expressing her desire to do all she 
could for the good of her country. 

The following is a part of her discourse :— 

** When it pleased God to recall the catho- 
lic queen, my mother, I always obeyed the 
king my father, and honoured him both as 
my father and the queen’s husband ; while he 
lived, I was without-uneasiness; for no one 
dared to act ill during that time. But later 
I learned that he was removed by God. 1 
felt much pain at this news, which I would 
rather never have heard. I would rather he 
had lived and I taken his place, for his life 
would be more useful than mine. But as I 
was to know of his death, I would I had 
known it earlier, that I might remedy all 
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desillas, 
she was an easy prey to false representations. 
She had been brought up to shrink from the 
people, and to think the nobles alone could 
be trusted. 
afraid to sign any paper which could legalize 





that was within my power. . . I love 
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my people greatly, and grieve at every ‘hurt 
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with bad persons, who have deceived and 
misled me, while I have always wished to be 
where I could attend to public affairs; but I 
could not do this, as the king, my lord, sent 
me here,—I know not whether from some 
reason known only to him, or urged by her 
who had taken the place of the queen, my 
mother.” (She alludes here to Germaine de 
Foix, the king’s young second wife, who was 
on bad terms with her stepdaughter). 

“When [heard that foreigners had entered 
the kingdom, I was much pained; but I 
thought they were come to act in some way 
for the interest of my children. It was not 
so, and I wonder that you did not punish 
those who had done wrong, as you could 
have done, had you chosen it. For I love 
what is right, and am grieved by what is 
wrong. ; 

“If I did not take the initiative in this 
case, it was from fear of my children being 
injured. . . . 

“JT am one of the two or three sovereign 
queens in the world; but the fact of my being a 
daughter of sovereigns should in itself prevent 
my being ill-treated. I am well pleased that 
you are inclined to remedy what is wrong. 
I lay this on your consciences. As to myself, 
wherever I am I shall try and attend to this. 
If I am not able to do much at present, it 
is that I need some time to recover from the 
loss of my father. It is your part to settle 
all affairs of State, as long as I cannot attend 
to them ; but to spare you the necessity of 
all coming to me, you, who are present here, 
may choose four of the wisest among you 
to come and confer with me when needed. 
I will listen to them, and arrange all that is 
required as far as is in my power.” 

At this moment Juana might have been 
the mistress of Spain. ‘The whole nation was 
prepared to gather round her. Unhappily 
for her, she had not the courage to take the 
decisive step. Cardinal Adrien and his col- 
leagues contrived to work upon her mind, 


and persuaded her that the Commons were 
plotting her destruction, and only wanted 


her signature to get possession of her, and 
throw her for ever into a dungeon, worse 
than even her place of confinement at Tor- 
Secluded so long from public life 


With this impression, she was 
P 


the acts of the nation; and this refusal was 
i 
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equally fatal to her and to the insur- 
gents. The army of nobles approached Tor- 
desillas. The insurgent chiefs implored 
her to sign the warrant which would have 
insured their victory. Their efforts were in 
vain. Two days later, the grandees were 
before the walls. The queen believed they 
had come to save her, and entreated the 
citizens to open the gates. They refused, 
but resistance was hopeless. The town was 
Juana opened the 
palace gates, and received those she believed 
to be her true friends with joy. Her joy 
was short-lived. Her old jailer, Denia, was 


amongthem. The cardinal and the confessor | 
were on his side, and a few days later, the | 


queen was again a captive, and in harder 
bondage than ever. 


Her eyes were opened too late. She saw 


she had been the dupe of those she believed | 
her loyal subjects, and above all, of her own | 


son. 


Denia, on the other hand, indignant at| 


his former expulsion, was determined to take 
his revenge; and henceforth he had no} 
mercy. 

A memorial, addressed to the emperor, a/| 
year later, by the young Infanta Catalina, his | 
sister, throws some light on the way in which 
the captive queen was now treated. 

Brought up in a prison, this young girl had 


from the age of twelve been in the habit of | 


writing charming little letters to her brother, 
full of childish expressions of satisfaction with | 
her life, fond of every one, the good marquis, 
the good marchioness, the good priests, and | 
even the female jailers. These letters had, 
every one of them been, written at Denia’s 
dictation and under compulsion. A year 
after the second incarceration of the queen, 
on the 19th of August, 1521, the young 
princess found means of communicating her | 
real sentiments to her brother. She began 
by assuring him that her former letters were 
all extorted from her by Denia ; that she was 
so strictly watched that she could write no- 
thing but what was seen by him or his 
wife ; that the marchioness was furious with 
her for corresponding with her friend, the 
Countess of Modico, and had intercepted 
her letters. She entreats her brother to inter- 
fere and prevent her being so ill-used. A 
number of complaints follow. ‘The Ladies 


Denia appropriated her dresses and those | 


of her mother. They tried to expel her con- 
fessor, Juan d’Avila, who was the only person 
who ever showed kindness to the queen. 
She (the queen) was not allowed to walk in 
the corridor, which looked on the river, or 


even in her own great hall, but kept all day 
in her dark room as before. 

Denia, on his side, in writing to the em- 
peror, alleged that the queen endeavoured to 
go into the corridor looking on the river, in 
order to call on the passers-by, and especially 
the soldiers, to help her. It was, of course, 
necessary to prevent this. 

The Cardinal Adrien wrote privately to the 
emperor, that Catalina was a sensible young 
person, endowed with great virtues, and ought 
to be better treated : that the marquis and his 
wife complained of her want of respect to 





| them, and wished that she should be rebuked 
and enjoined to obedience. As soon as pos- 
sible she was removed from her mother by 
her marriage to the King of Portugal. 

And now the zeal of the ecclesiastics was 
‘rekindled. ‘The captive was at no pains to 
conceal her dislike of the church ceremonies, 
and on one occasion had entered the chapel 
during mass, and desired that the altar and 
all belonging to it should be removed. 

Some weeks later, Denia wrote to recom- 
mend the use of the “ pre mia,” or torture, to 
|cure her of her obstinacy Charles did not 
| directly authorize this, | ut it seems doubtful 
if he did not connive at it. 
| Sandoval attests, some time later, that the 
treasurer had the special mission of bringing 
| about her conversion by every possible means. 
| In 1530 the marquis writes that he des- 
| pairs of inducing the queen to confess. But 
the efforts to convert her only ceased with 
| her life: and these efforts, carried on by the 
| desire of her son, show plainly that he did 
|not consider his mother to be insane. For 
the doctrine of the Church of Rome on this 
point, as set forth clearly by Alphonso Lig- 
uori, is, that insane persons have never been 

regarded by the church as fit or possible sub 
jects for conversion, and therefore that they 
should not be constrained to conform to the 
ordinances of the church. And it cannot 
even be argued that the efforts made were 


Denia clearly exclude such a supposition. 

The removal of the Princess Catalina was 
not, as might have been expected, fatal to 
her mother. She survived the bereavement 
thirty-one years. Of the latter part of this 
time scarcely anything is known; but it ap- 
| pears that the poor captive at last sank into 
complete imbecility. She is described as left 
in a fearful state of neglected misery; and 
the wretched picture is not surprising, it might 
apply to numbers of the unhappy victims who 
perished in the “In pace” of the inquisitors 
in Spain, France, and Italy. 








confined to lucid intervals; the letters of | 
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When death approached the converters re- 
turned to the charge, and she seems to have 
been roused at the last to some degree of 
consciousness, and to have resisted their 
efforts ; for there were terrible scenes, and the 
cries of the wretched old woman under the 
torture were heard in the streets. At last a 
professor of Salamanca, Domingo de Soto, had 
a conversation with her, and declared himself 
“consoled,” although she was still unwilling to 
receive the last rites of the church. He ad- 
vised waiting to administer extreme-unction 
till she should have become less conscious. 
But the night after this conversation, towards 
dawn, the queen sank into a lethargy, of 
which they availed themselves to give her 
the eucharist. She expired between five and 
six in the morning, and, as Luis de Denia 
reports without either confession or extreme 
unction. 

Her granddaughter, the Princess Juana, 
Regent of Spain, states, that she commended 
her soul to God, thanking Him for putting an 
end to her life. And Sandoval reports her 
last words to have been “Jesus Christ, the 
crucified, be with me!” 

She was in her seventy-sixth year, and had 
passed fifty years in captivity. Sandoval re- 
ports that Luis de Denia sent to the emperor 
immediately after her death, to inform him of 
the misery in which his mother had died, and 
the lamentable state in which her servants 
were, of which Denia said he had not ven- | 
tured to communicate the details, for fear of | 
causing pain to his majesty. | 

The emperor had a pompous service cele- 
brated at St. Gudule in honour of the deceased. 
He retired from the world a few months later, 
and when three years afterwards he died, his 
coffin was carried in state to the Escurial, ac- 
companied by those, not only of his wife, 
children, and sisters, but of his unhappy 
mother. 

That Charles V. was guilty as  cegrem 
his mother cannot be questioned. But this | 








| 
| 


| cruelty and deceit do not prove him to be a 
monster, or a prodigy of wickedness. He 
was simply the man of his time and of his 
faith. He had been early taught that he had 

| a mission, that of maintaining the religious and 
political unity of Europe ; that to accomplish 
this mission, a sovereign should be ready to 
do wrong, to sacrifice his conscience, and 
that he was not fit to govern who was not 
ready for such a sacrifice. 

He was placed at an early age in a difficult 
position: if his mother had consented to 
abdicate it would still have been impossible 
to set her free. He saw that she would al- 
| most certainly have been won over to the 
“ Lutheran heresy,” of which she, perhaps, 
had never even heard. 

But Charles’s crime did not produce the 
effect he desired. In the words of M. Hille- 
brand, ‘“‘ He thought that his idea could only 
be realized at the price of his conscience; he 
consented to pay the price, but the idea was 
not realized. After a life spent in wars and 
intrigues, he was compelled with his own 
hands to split that immense monarchy for, 
which he had sacrificed all, into parts. 

He did not succeed better in maintaining his 








own faith in his dominions: the treaties of 
Passau and Augsburg gave a legal existence 
to heresy. ‘The religious unity of which he 
had so long dreamed was at an end for ever.” 
So far M. Rivier’s accounts. 

Whether Juana was really, in any sense, 
what we should call Protestant in her convic- 
tions is what can never be known. ‘The only 
consoling trait of her sad history is, that her 
last words should have been to call on the 
Saviour instead of the virgin or saints. Be- 
yond this ‘nothing can be known. But the 
account given by M. Rivier, differing so 
widely from those generally received, certainly 
opens a question both curious and interesting 
to the historical student, whatever conviction 
he may arrive at on the subject. 

E, JANE WHATELY. 
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AS SILVER TRIED. 


By IMA FURLONG. 


CHAPTER I.—WILTDENE RECTORY. 


Ir was a very hot day towards the end of| | 
July—a day when everything lay in a flood | 
of burning light; when the air seemed| 
scorched and dry’ when a stillness lay on| 
the hills, as if the heat had silenced all| 
sounds, even the songs of the birds. There | 
was a heavy sultriness in the atmosphere as 
if a storm were gathering, and far away in the 
north, low down on the horizon, lay a bank | 
of dark clouds, which grew heavier and| 
spread more as the hours passed, whilst every | 
now and then a low distant peal of thunder| 
gave warning of what might be expected by! 
and by. 

Very pleasant after the long dusty road | 
from Adminster were the shady lanes of| 
Wiltdene. Burnt up as were the hedges, | 
they seemed infinitely refreshing after that| 
glaring white road. So thought the Rector} 
of Wiltdene, Mr. Morton, as he rode into the | 
village about three o'clock in the afternoon | 
of this same hot day. He had just come) 
from Adminster, a cathedral town situated | 
ten miles from Wiltdene. He had ridden| 
the whole way, the latter place not being| 
deemed of sufficient importance to have its 
convenience increased and its peaceful 
tearing, railway 


train. 

“We shall have a storm to-night,” thought 
Mr. Morton, as he noted the darkening 
clouds. “A good thing too, for rain is sadly | 
wanted. If there is only enough even to 
lay this dust it will be a blessing. One 
would think I had been inside a flour-sack,” 
he added, looking at his dust-covered gar-| 
ments rather ruefully. 

He was a pleasant-looking man of about | 
fifty, wi 
cut mouth that could smile very sweetly. 
He looked a little worn just now, but 
whether by mental anxiety, or by his long 
ride on that hot day, a casual observer 
would be unable to decide. About half-way 
up the village street he met a respectable- 
looking elderly woman, who stopped when 
she saw the Rector. 

“Oh, sir, are you back? My mistress 
told me that she did not expect you till much 
later. She thought you would ride over in 
the cool of the evening.” 

““T wanted to get back, Bett, so I started 
earlier than I expected. I did not think I 











) 


yourself off the better.’ 


should meet you out at this time though. 
| Where are you off to ?” 

“ My mistress wished to send some jelly 
'to that sick child of Barnes’, and those maids 


|do waste so much time gossiping when they | 


goes out, so I said I would take it myself.” 

« All well at the Rectory, Bett?” 

“ Ves, sir, every one is quite well, except 
the heat has knocked up my mistress a bit ; 
but I’m very glad to see you back again, sir.’ 

“ Anything gone wrong then since I left?” 

“Sir, Ae has been again,” said Bett, lower- 
ing her voice, and looking round to see if 
any one were within hearing. 

The Rector’s brow contracted, as if a 
‘spasm of pain had passed over him, and he 
sighed,— 

“Ts he gone again, Bett?” 

“Yes, sir. Heonly stayed about an hour, 
and then he was off again.’ 

“ When did he come ?” 

“The night before last, sir, just about 
dusk, I was standing by the back door, and 
‘all of a sudden I hears the little gate in the 
ishrubbery open and shut softly. I didn’t 
think much of that, for I thought it might be 
some one coming in from the church—it was 
practice night—so I didn’t take no notice. 
Presently I hears some one coming quietly 
round to the back, as if he didn’t want to be 
heard like. I knew ¢haf wasn’t likely to be 
any one from the church, and I began to 
prick up my ears, and then I sees a young 
man coming towards me. ‘Then I thought 
it must be some sweetheart of that new girl’s, 
Jane, who didn’t know our rules, so I speaks 
out, ‘ You be off, young man, we don’t want 
no followers here, so the sooner you take 
Sir, to my surprise 
I heard him say, ‘ Hush, Bett, don’t kick up 
, but let me in quietly,’ and then I 





|knew who had come tramping round there 


at that time of night. So I let him into my 
room quietly, and then he asked for you, 
sir, and I told him you were out; and then 





he asked for the mistress, and said he must | 


see her, but I told him he couldn’t, and 
shouldn’t, but that I would fetch Miss Minna 
to him. I fetched Miss Minna, and slie 
talked to him for an hour, and then he went 
away, and I let him out. That’s about all I 
know, sir.” 

“ How did he seem?” 

“Very well and comfortable, I thought, 
sir. He gave me some of his nonsense 
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before he went, and I told him what I 
thought of his coming here, worrying.” 

“Where was Mrs. Morton ?” 

‘She had a bad headache that night, and 
had gone to bed, and Miss Kate was sitting 
with her.” 

“Then no one saw him but Miss Minna 
and yourself?” 

“No one, sir, I am certain. If you will 
excuse me, sir, I will get on, or this jelly 
will melt in this nasty burning-up sun,” and 
Bett looked as if, had she the management 
of the sun, she would very soon extinguish 
him. 

“ Very well ; I shall get home as quickly as | 
possible ; I am quite done up.” So saying, 
the Rector rode on, and Bett continued her 
way down the village. 

Mr. Morton looked really harassed as he 
proceeded. Bett had evidently imparted 
some unpleasant news, which was troubling | 








sat down in a comfortable chair to rest. The 
shadow that had rested on his brow seemed 
to have completely cleared. since he had 
reached home, and he plunged into conver- 
sation, asking and answering questions con- 
cerning his visit to the town and the state 
of his parish during his absence. 

“ Ah, Kate,” he said, “you would like to 
have gone to the Cathedral Service. I went 
there as often as I could. I think the next 
time I go I must try and take you girls with 
me. It would be a nice change for you, and 
even sober-going old Adminster would seem 
gay to you two little rustics.” 

“I should like to go, papa,” said Kate, 
eagerly. “It is such ages since I have been 
out of Wiltdene, and I am so sick and tired 
of its everlasting green lanes. It has been 
so hot, too, for the last week, that one can do 
nothing.” 

“T tell you what though, young lady,” said 


him. “On every side this meets me,” he| the Rector, laughing, “ Wiltdene is a perfect 
thought, “ and how can I face it? The idea} Paradise of shade and coolness after Ad- 
of his coming here again after all I have said. | minster and that broiling road, as you would 
He might have had the grace to stop away.|think if you had come from it on a day 


One would really think he wished to kill 
her. ‘Troubles come apace, and with small 
intervals between. Home at last,” and a 
smile broke over his troubled countenance as 
he stopped at the Rectory gate. “ Bett said 
they were not expecting me, so perhaps I 
shall surprise them.” 

But he had been seen; for, even as he 


thought, two girls came running down the| 


garden path, heedless of the sun, to greet him 
with kisses and welcomes, as if he had been 
absent for months instead of days. 

“ Let me get into the cool, girls,” said Mr. 
Morton at last, “I am nearly broiled. How 
is mamma?” 

‘* Mamma has rather a bad headache, so 
she did not come into the sunshine for fear 
of making it worse; but she is in the morning 
room, and it is nice and cool there,” said 
Minna, the elder of the two sisters. 

“ How nice to get home again, and into 
a place where one can get rid of a little 
superfluous heat,” said Mr. Morton, as he 
entered the pleasantly shaded room where 
his wife was lying on a sofa. 

She was a fragile-looking woman, and suf- 
fereda great dea! from ill health. The heat 
had completely prostrated her, and she 
seemed almost to lack sufficient strength to 
rise to meet her husband. However, a 
brighter look came into her eyes as they fell 
upon him, that showed how really welcome 
the sight of him was to her. 

After greeting his wife warmly, Mr. Morton 


like this, as I have done. How have things 
| been going on in the village, Minna, since I 
| left ?” 

| Pretty much as usual, I think, papa. I 
|have been down there every day except 
to-day. Old Dick Halter is still very ill, and 
/not expected to live. Barnes’ child is better, 
|and is allowed to take things,” said Minna, 
rather vaguely. 

“What sort of things?” asked the Rector, 
| laughing: 

* All kinds, jellies and those sort of things. 
| Mamma sent some down to it this afternoon, 
by Bett.” 
| Ah, yes, I met Bett going there as I came 
| through the village. She told me how you 
|were ali getting on, and the latest news ;” 
'and as the Rector spoke he pressed Minna’s 

hand, which lay in his. 

“ Well, I’m sure she can’t have had much 
'to tell you,” put in Kate. “7 have not heard 
|any news since you left, but somehow Bett 
always makes a little go a long way. I 
‘never knew any one talk as she does, and 

she can be mysterious enough too, when she 
| likes.” 

| Bett seems to have offended you to-day,” 
| said Mr. Morton. 

| That is what you always say, papa. I 
don’t care, it is perfectly true. Minna and 
| Bett have been doing nothing but making 
| mysteries ever since you left.” _ 
| Mysteries existing only in your ima- 


| gination, most probably, you foolish child. 
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But seriously, Kate, I wish you would 
consider more what a good and _ faithful 
servant Bett is, and treat her with more 
respect. Now letus talk of something else,” 
as Kate was about to speak. “I saw 
Frederick Ashley at Adminster to-day, and 
I have a piece of news for you. I have 
almost decided that he shall come to me.” 

“George,” said Mrs. Morton from her 
sofa, ‘what do you mean ?_ Who is Frede- 
rick Ashley, and why should he come here?” 

“ Here is another mystery,” said Kate, half 
crossly. ‘I wish people would speak plainly, 
and not make such a fuss.” 

“You are burning to know who Frederick 
Ashley is, and don’t like to be kept in sus- 
pense, Katie. I have half a mind to make 
you guess,” said the Rector, teasingly. 





knows how to make himself very agreeable. 
I have not seen enough of him to form any 
very decided opinion concerning him, but 
you will be able to judge for yourselves soon, 
I expect.” 

“IT don’t believe you like him, papa,” said 
Kate, who had detected a slight hesitation 
in Mr. Morton’s manner of speaking. 

“Tdo not like or dislike him, Kate. I 
have not seen enough of him. I shail be 
better able to tell after I have seen him 
again.” 

* But I want to know what you meant 
about his coming here, George ?” said Mrs. 
Morton. 

The Rector glanced at his eldest daughter. 

** Ah, now we come to the part that con- 
cerns us most. He told me, that, owing to 


* Seriously though, George, I should like | his father’s state of health and their moving 


to know what you mean.’ 
“Do you remember the Ashleys who lived | 
at Ash House when we first came _ here, | 


|about so constantly, his education had been 


somewhat neglected, and now he was come |, 
and settled in England he should like to 


Emily? Mrs. Ashley died a short time after | employ his spare time in reading with some 


we came, and her husband went abroad 
after her death, taking his children with him. 


*‘ There is a monument in the church to| 
conclusion that he might come to me. 


a Florence Ashley, papa,” said Minna. 


** That is the same. 


to see it afterwards. 
entered the church.” 
“Why, papa?” asked Kate. 


”/so I promised to look out for him. 


I remember its being | 
put up very well, and Captain Ashley coming | 
It was the last time he | 

| you can manage, without undertaking more. 
|If you have this young man to read with 


/one, and he asked me if I knew of any one ; 


How- 
ever, on thinking it over, I have come to the 
What 
do you think of it?” | 
“It seems to me, George,” said Mrs. 
Morton, “that you have as much work as || 


“He had been devotedly attached to his| you, you will never have a moment to your- 


wife, and he never could bear to go to any| 
That | 
| pay very handsomely, and it would be a great 
|help to us. 


place where he had been with her. 
was the reason he gave up Ash House.” 

“‘ How many children had he, George?” 

“ Only two, a boy and a girl. " 

“ And this Frederick Ashley is his son?! 
When did you first see him ?” 

“About a fortnight ago I had a letter, 
from him, enclosing a letter of introduction 
from his father to me which he had found | 
among his papers.” 

‘“‘ Then Captain Ashley is dead ?” 

“‘ Yes, but he wished his son to return to) 
England, and live at Ash House again.” 

“But he has never been to this house ?” 


| quietly than we do. 
| Frederick Ashley, if he will stay at his own 


self.” 

“T think I could manage it. He offers to 
I have some heavy expenses to 
/meet soon ; and besides, it would be a great 
‘relief to me if I could put by a little money.’ 

Mrs. Morton said nothing more. She 
was’ so accustomed to be guided by her 
husband that she never dreamt of opposing 
him in anything. Kate sat considering for 


a few minutes in silence; at last she said— 


“T cannot think what heavy expenses we 
I am sure no one could live more 
I don’t mind this 


have. 


“No, I went up to see him one day, and| house, but it will be a dreadful bore having 
I told him then that I was going away, so I /him here at all hours; and if he is disagree- 


suppose he has deferred his visit till my 
return. His sister is at a finishing school in 


London, and he says he finds Ash House | 
/want much, and Archibald doesn’t cost you 
| anything now.” 


very dull.” 

“Ts he nice, papa?” asked Kate. 

“That depends upon what you consider 
nice. 
please. 
gentlemanly manner, and 





You young ladies are so difficult to} Morton, sharply. 
He is nice looking, has a pleasant, | know about expenses. 
I should think! best.” 


‘able, as I am sure he is, it will be intoler- 
able. Don’t let him come, papa. There 
cannot be much expense, for we girls do not 


“Don’t talk nonsense, child,” said Mr. 
“I wonder what you 
Allow me to know 
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Kate looked up, surprised and indignant 


at her father’s words, 

“J don’t care, I knowI don’t spend much. 
It is no use your looking at me like that, 
Minna. I am not going to let papa think I 
am the cause of his being obliged to have 
this man here.” 

“Oh, Kate, Kate, who said you were? 
If I like him to come here, why should you 
complain ; you need never see him if you 
wish it. I wish one of you girls would go 
now and ask Bett to let me have some tea, 
for I assure you I want it after that ride. 


Cheer up, Katie, do not look so unhappy. | 


[ promise you that Mr. Ashley is not so in- 
tolerable as you suppose.” 

“JT will go and tell Bett that you want 
your tea, papa,” said Minna, rising. ‘ Will 
you come with me, Kate ?” 

The two girls then left the room together. 
Kate seemed to have recovered herself, for 
the instant she got outside the door she 
threw her arms round her sister, and kissed 
her vigorously. Minna seemed used to that 
style of thing, for she submitted quietly, 
with a smile on her face. 

** You dear old thing. I know I am hor- 


ribly cross to you sometimes, but I don’t | 


mean half I say. Isn’t this mana bore? I 
am sure he is some stupid with a Frenchified 
accent, and dreadfully priggish.” 

“JT do not know why you should think 


- anything of the kind, Kate. Papa never said 


so. Don’t think anything about hin, dear, 
but wait till you see him and can judge for 
yourself,” was Minna’s sedate reply. ‘ Now 
you must let me go and tell Bett about the 
tea. Are you coming?” 

Kate made a wry face, which Minna per- 
fectly understood, as she took her way alone 
to the housekeeper’s room without another 
word. She found that Mrs. Bett had just 
returned from the village, very hot, and ap- 
parently rather upset. 

“Ts anything the matter, Bett?” asked 
Minna, after having given her orders, and 
watched her for a moment. 


“Matter, Miss! Iam sure I don’t know| 


that it’s worse than usual, only the amount 
of nonsense one sees and hears is enough to 


make a body ill. Gossip, gossip, it’s all| 


they’s fit for down in that village.” 

‘What have you heard then, Bett?” asked 
Minna, with what seemed an unnecessary 
degree of anxiety in her tone. 

“Why, Miss, you know I went down to 


take some jelly to that sick child of Barnes’, | 


and if ever there was a sight, that was one. 
There it was, poor little mite, in a room 


without a bit of air, on this broiling day, 
lying onits bed half dead for want of nourish- 
ment, and no one taking any notice of it. 
What on earth people have children for if 
they can’t look after them better I can’t think. 
|I threw open the window the first thing, 
| which the idiots had shut as fast as if they 
| feared God’s blessed pure air would poison 
|the child. ‘Then I washed it, and made its 
bed, and gave it some of the jelly and a bit 
|of the sponge-cake you sent it, Miss, and 
|after that it went off to sleep as comfortable 
|as possible.” 

| ‘Poor little thing! I shall try and go 
| round to see it to-morrow.” 

| “It is a long way for you to go, Miss 
Minna, my dear, if it is a day like this. You 
are looking pale and worried this evening. 
Is anything the matter now ?” 

“Do I look pale, Bett? I don’t think it 
is anything but the heat. I feel rather tired 
and headachy, but I shall be better after tea. 
Bett, did you say anything to papa when you 
met him in the village?” 

“T told him, Miss; and I am glad I did, 
or perhaps he might have heard some of the 
silly stuff I did.” 

** What do you mean, Bett ?” 

“Why, Miss, after I had finished attending 
to that child, I went downstairs and began 
talking to that Mrs. Barnes, and all of a 
sudden she says, ‘So I hear you are going to 
be married, Mrs. Bett,’ and I asked her what 
she meant by such nonsense. ‘ Why,’ says 
she, ‘I heard that the young man that you 
were engaged to had been down to the 
Rectory several times lately, and you have 
been seen with him.’ It made me in such a 
rage, Miss, that I just walked out of the house 
without another word.” 

In spite of the vexation Minna very evi- 
dently felt, she could hardly help smiling at 
Bett’s indignation, which seemed indeed un- 
reasonably strong in proportion to the offence. 
She hardly knew what to say to soften her 
wrath, for this was a point on which Bett was 
always very sensitive. 

‘‘ Minna,” came a voice at the door, “I 

| wish you would come and help me pick the 
‘fruit. It is so dull by myself.” 
“ You leave Miss Minna alone, Miss Kate, 
‘and don’t be wanting to drag her out into 
that hot sun with her headache,” answered 
| Bett, who seemed in the habit of saying 
pretty much what she pleased. 

“How cross you are, Bett. It is not 
'a bit hot now, and if Minna has a head- 
|ache it’s from sitting in this poking room 
‘with you. Besides, I suppose Minna can 
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decide for herself, without your giving an 
opinion.” 

“TI don’t mind what you say, Miss Kate. 
I do think it is a shame the way you drag 
Miss Minna about. You are old enough to 
know better now. Miss Minna, if you will 
take my advice you will stop quiet till after 
tea.” 

“Mind your own business, Bett,” said the 
younger sister. Then turning to Minna, “If 
you do think it will make your head worse, 
dear, don’t come, but really I think it will 
do you good. You can go under the trees, 





you know. Do come, dear.” 
Now Miss Kate Morton was a young lady | 


ening: freely, especially to ihe two gifts, 
whom she was apt to look upon as children 
still under her care; but, notwithstanding, 
she loved them dearly, and would have gone 
through fire and water to serve them. 

“Minna,” said Kate that night, as she 
lingered in her sister’s room after the house- 
hold had retired to bed, “what did papa 
want you for in his study to-night ? You were 
there such a time.” 

**T was looking over some papers for him,” 
answered Minna, with her head averted : but 
Kate saw her flush. 

“Has he much work to do to-night? 1! 
heard him tell mamma he had something he 


who generally got her own way, and this time | must attend to to-night, so he should not go 
she succeeded as usual, and Minna, with a| to bed till late. I should think he had much 
deprecatory look at Bett, and a few words to| better go to bed quietly, after being so tired. 
the effect that perhaps the air would do her} What is the matter with you — Minna, 








good, suffered herself to be led away. 

“ T wonder if that’s the way it’s always to| 
be,” thought Bett, as the door closed on the | 
two girls. “If Miss Minna doesn’t get worn | | 
out before her life is over, it will be a wonder. | 
She’s worth her weight in gold, and so is 
Miss Kate a darling, for all her impudence ; | 
I should like to see the man who would be 


| good enough for either of them,” by which | 


it will be perceived that Bett had not an over- 
exalted idea of the opposite sex. 

She was a tall, angular woman of about | 
forty-five. Looking at her face, it would have 
been impossible to imagine that she could | 
ever have possessed even a moderate allow-| 
ance of good looks, yet, notwithstanding her 
positive plainness, there was an air of de- 
cision and good common sense about her that 
impressed the observer favourably in spite of | 
himself. In the village she was always called | 
Mrs. Bett, although she had no legal right 
to the title, and indeed had always expressed | 
the greatest dislike and aversion to the idea | 
of entering the married state. Mrs. Barnes | 
could have scarcely done anything more | 
calculated to offend than to suppose her 
likely to be guilty of such an indiscretion as | 
being engaged. She had been in Mrs. 
Morton’s service many years, and had been 
nurse to her children, and she was devotedly | 
attached to the family. Now that there| 
were no children, she had taken the joint | 
place of housekeeper and Mrs. Morton’s 
maid, and her entire trustworthiness and good 
management ensured a great deal of comfort 
and quiet to her mistress, who, owing to the 
state of her health, was quite incapable of 
looking after the affairs of a household. Bett 
possessed a quick temper and a sharp tongue, 
and moreover, was given to speaking her 





|a smile. 


night, dear,” 


you look like a frightened owl? I declare 
I’m afraid to stay ‘with you, you make me 
feel so queer.” Then with hasty compunction 
for her heedless words, and pity for her 
sister’s white face, she stooped and kissed 


(her. “I’m afraid you are not well, you poor 


old thing ; would you like me to do anything 
for you, or shall I call one of the maids to 
you?” 

“No, thank you, dear,” said Minna, with 
“ T am quite well, and really don’t 
want anything, except that you should go to 
bed, you are looking so tired.” 

“T am dreadfully tired, and if you really 
don’t want anything, I think I will go. Good- 
and kissing her sister, Kate 
departed. Before she reached her own room, 
however, an idea struck her that perhaps her 
sister might like her to sleep with her that 
night, if she was feeling unwell, and accord- 
ingly she turned back, and opening her sister’s 
door, looked in. There she saw Minna on 
her knees by her bedside, her head buried on 
her hands. She rose up as she heard the 
door open, and confronted Kate with a half- 
startled, half-angry look. 

“Why don’t you go to bed, Kate?” she 
said, a little sharply. 

“T am sure you need not be so cross, 
Minna, I only came back because I thought 
that as you are not well to-night you might 
like to have me to sleep with you.” 

“No, thank you, dear, I am really quite 
well. I did not mean to be cross, darling, 
but you startled me a little.” The sisters 
then embraced again, and Kate went to her 
room with a dim idea floating in her mind 
that there was something queer and restrained 
in Minna’s manner that evening, which she 
could not account for. “ Thereis something 
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up, and I believe that old Bett has something 
to do with it,” was her inward comment, as 
she passed into her own room, which was at 
a little distance from Minna’s, and looked 
on the opposite side of the house. ‘“ How- 
ever, I suppose when they feel inclined to tell 
me [I shall hear all the truth ;” and thus com- 
forting herself, Kate dismissed the subject 





from her mind, and haif an hour found her 


fast asleep in happy ignorance of the trouble 


oppressing two or three of the members of 


the household. 


CHAPTER II.—KATE’S MYSTERY. 


THE storm that had been threatening all 
day burst forth in earnest that night. From 
midnight until three or four o’clock the next 
morning it raged with more or less violence, 
flash after flash of lightning darting across 
the sky, peal after peal of thunder reverbe- 
rating overhead, while not a drop of rain fell 
from the dark, murky clouds, and the heat 
was intense. 

Unable to sleep, partly from excitement 
and partly from the closeness of the air, 
Minna had risen from her bed, and now she 
sat watching the lightning as it flashed 
amongst the clouds. She felt no fear of the 
storm for herself, but she knew that her father 
would perhaps have to go out, and she felt 
uneasy on his account. 

A very sweet-looking girl was Minna 
Morton. ‘Tall, slight, with soft brown eyes 
and hair, and a general peace and quietness 
about her face that made some people call 
it expressionless. But she looked very dif- 
ferent when roused, or under excitement. 
Then the soft eyes would flash and glow with 
feeling, and the flexible mouth would become 
firm and set, imparting such an air of decision 
that the character of her face would be quite 
changed. She was rather reserved, and as 
arule not a favourite. People thought her 
cold, and thereby showed their ignorance. 
She took little pains to conquer the prejudice 
against her, but she felt it none the less, and 
sometimes her heart cried out against it. 
Perhaps the person who knew best Minna’s 
capability of affection was her sister Kate. 
Minna loved this sister with a love no one 
suspected. 
flower from which every ill wind must be 


kept, who must be shielded from every | 
It was a dangerous, idolizing kind | 


trouble. 
of love, and one that would only too surely | 
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She was her pet, her darling, a| 
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perchance would not satisfy her in the way 
it did now. 

Minna was twenty at the time my story 
opens, and Kate was seventeen, and up to 
this time the sisters had never been separated, 
and their lives had been as happy as any 
two girls could wish; for to do Kate justice, 
although she slightly tyrannised over her sister 
at times, yet she fully appreciated and re- 
turned her affection. Lately, however, a 
cloud had risen on the horizon, which was 
as yet unperceived by Kate or her mother. 
| Minna, however, knew of it, and in this her 
|first encounter with real trouble the cloud 
seemed to her unaccustomed eyes almost too 
| thick to be pierced, and her only comfort was 
| that as yet her sister and mother knew nothing 
'of it. Poor girl! It was well for her that 
the merciful Providence which has shortened 
|our sight, hid from her the trials that would 
/come upon her; trials in comparison with 
which this one would seem light and easy to 
be borne; sorrows only to be met by perfect 
trust in God, and the remembrance that 
“whom the Lord /ove(h He chasteneth.” 

Such was the girl who now sat at her 
window watching the storm, with a thousand 
fancies filling her heart. She was startled 
out of her reverie by a low knock at her 
door. 

“Who is there?” she asked. 

By way of answer the door opened, and 
Bett entered the room. 

“Tf I didn’t think so, Miss Minna! I 
had an idea I should find you still up. What 
is the good of your wearing yourself out like 
this? I am sure I don’t know what the 
master or mistress would say if they knew you 
were up still. Come, let me help you into 
bed, there’s a dear young lady.” 

Minna looked up into her old nurse’s face, 
tried to smile but failed, and finally burst 
into tears, a proceeding so unusual on her 
part that Bett felt a good deal surprised. 

“ There, didn’t I know you had been sit- 
ting here alone, worrying and fretting your- 
self? If you could not sleep, why didn’t you 
come to my room, instead of sitting here 
alone? Come, do lie down, Miss, and I will 
sit by you till you get to sleep.” 

“Tt is no use, Bett, I could not sleep. I 
have felt miserably unsettled all day; I sup- 
pose it is this thunderstorm; and oh, I wish 
so much he was far off.” 

“ He will be all right, never you fear, Miss. 





end in pain ; for how could Minna expect to| There is nothing else to be afraid of, is 
keep her sister always with her? and a time) there ?” 


must come when Kate’s love could not be 
hers as entirely as it was at present, and 


| bu 


“No, not if he has told us all the truth, 











t we cannot always feel sure of that.” Bett | 
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thought so too, but she said nothing, and 
Minna continued : “ I can see how it is worry- 
ing papa, although he says so little, and I 
fancy mamma is getting uncomfortable, and 
suspicious that it is not quite right with 
Archibald ; and then this idea of papa having 
some young man to read with him! Of 
course it will be a good thing as far as the 
money goes, but I don't know how he will 
find the time without sadly overworking him- 
self. To-night—— What was that, Bett?” 

They both listened for a moment, but 
could distinguish no sound. Bett got up 
and looked out of window. Presently she 
started nervously, as a broad stream of light 
fell across the lawn, and lighted up the figure 
of a man standing in the centre. ‘What a | 
fool I am to start like that and frighten you, 
Miss,” she said, aftera moment. “It was the | 
Rector opening his study window. There, | 
he has shut it again, and has gone out.” 

“What a night for him to be out,” mur- 
mured Minna, as her father disappeared into | 
the darkness. “I wish I could have gone | 
for him. He will be so dreadfully tired, after 
his day’s work.” 





The storm, which had abated for a short | 


time, now recommenced with renewed fury. 
Flash followed flash with great rapidity, and 
made Minna, usually brave enough, shrink 
with nervous fear. So they watched for more 
than an hour, nor could all Bett’s induce- 
ments make Minna go to bed. 

“The rain is come at last,” said Bett. 
Minna listened and heard the heavy drops | 
pattering amongst the leaves, only a few at 
first, but increasing rapidly until the rain was 
falling in torrents. 

“Here comes the master,” said Bett at 
length, as she caught sight of his figure ap- 
proaching the house. 

“Oh, Bett, don’t you think we had better 
go down and induce him to take something 
after his drenching ?” 

“Indeed I don’t, Miss Minna. The master 
would be so vexed to know we were up. I 
shouldn’t like to go down ; besides, I thought 
of that, and put some wine into his study. | 
Come now, Miss, he has come home, and | 
there’s no mortal reason why you should stay | 
up any longer. I'll help you to bed now,” 
and at last Minna was induced, and, soon 
after Bett had seen her comfortably into bed, 
in spite of the thunderstorm she fell fast | 
asleep. 

The morning-room at the Rectory was a| 
delightful apartment. Not very large, yet | 
comfortable, and with French windows open- 
ing on tothe lawn. It was considered the 





pleasantest room in the house. The girls liked _ 
it, because there they were at liberty to do as 
they pleased, and have their things lying about 
as much as they liked; Mrs. Morton liked 
it, because she could lie there on her sofa 
without interruption; and lastly, the Rector 
liked it, because after a day of hard work he 
could come there and rest in the company 
of his much-loved wife and daughters. Very 
pleasant looked the room the morning after 
the storm. The windows, open down to the 
ground, admitted the sweet morning air, 
laden with the breath of the flowers, which, 
with last night’s rain still wet upon them, lay 
glistening in the morning sunshine. Over- 
head a few white clouds were all that was 
left to tell of the storm of the night before. 

“Tsn’t it a glorious morning!” said Kate 
Morton, as she entered the breakfast-room. 
“Who would have expected it after last night ? 
I don’t think I ever remember such a storm. 
How is it you are alone, papa? Where are 
mamma and Minna?” 

“ Your mother is not down yet, and Minna 
was here a minute ago. Some one from the 


village wanted to speak to her, so she went 


| 


out. Did the storm disturb much, 
Kate?” 

“‘ Not very much,—but, papa, how late you 
were. It must have been past three before 
you came upstairs.” 

“I had to go out,” said Mr. Morton, 
shortly. 

“Oh, papa, what an awful night for you 
to be out. Did Dick Halter’s wife come for 
you?” said Kate, jumping to a conclusion 
after her usual fashion. 

“No,” answered Mr. Morton. 

“ T don’t think they ought to have sent for 
you on such a night, unless for a case of 
necessity. Is he dead, papa?” 

“Ts who dead?” said the Rector, ab- || 
sently. 

“Why Dick Halter, whom you went to | 
see last night, of course?” cried Kate, im- || 


you 


| patiently. 


“J. Kate, there is the postman.” 

Off went Kate, and as she left the room 
Minna came in from the garden through the 
window. 

“Kate heard me come upstairs last night, 
and has been asking all kinds of questions, 
which I have hardly known how to answer. 
I sometimes feel half inclined to tell her all ; 
but then, I am so afraid of her blurting it 
out to some one—your mother, perhaps,” 
said the Rector, as soon as he saw his 
daughter. 

“Oh, no. Don’t tell her yet, ifit is possible 
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to keep it from her. 
thing, papa?” 
“No. She thought I had been called out 
to see old Halter, and I did not undeceive 
her, but all this kind of thing goes sorely 
against the grain with me. Hush, here is 
your mother,” added Mr. Morton, as his wife 


Does she suspect any- 


“No, mamma. Kate, I think we had 
better go while it is still cool.” 

“Where are you going to first, Min?” 
asked Kate, about half an hour later, as they 
walked slowly down the road leading to the 
village. 

“TI am going first to Gray’s, to leave a 





entered the room, followed by Kate with a 
packet of letters in her hand. 

“Two letters and a paper for you, papa, 
one for mamma, and one for me. None for 
you to-day, Minna.” 

“There ought to be one from Archibald 
to-day, it is a long time since we have heard 
from the dear boy. Have you got a letter 
from him, George ?” 

“* No, my letters are both on business. Are 
you going into the village this morning, 
Minna?” 

“T think I shall, papa. I want to know 
how little Barnes is this morning.” 

“Well, come to me before you go. I 
want to send a message.” And Mr. Morton 
gathered up his letters and left the room. 

“ Your father has not eaten any breakfast, 
Minna. Is anything the matter? ” 

* | don’t know, mamma, unless it is one of 
those letters.” 

“T cannot help thinking he is worrying 
about Archibald. I certainly do think it is 
very strange that we have not heard from 
him. I hope nothing has happened.” 

‘Oh, mamma, what could have happened ? 
It is only that he has a lazy fit on him, If 
you get that idea into your head you will 
make yourself ill. Minna, I think I shall go 
into the village with you. I want a walk, 
and it is nice and cool this morning.” 

“But I am going to several houses,” said 
Minna, rather surprised at her sister's pro- 
posal, for she knew that Kate, as a rule, 
much disliked going into the village. 

*“ T don’t mind that. You know, if I don’t 
want to go in anywhere I can wait for you 
outside. I want to see that pretty little girl 
of Barnes’ again. Poor wee mite.” 

‘Very well, dear, I shall be very glad if 
you will come. It is such a time since we 
have been out together for awalk. Mamma, 
what shall you do?” 

‘‘T shall stop here quietly this morning, 
dear. 


I had rather a bad night, and feel) 


message for papa ; then to Barnes’, to inquire 
| for the child; and then to my old women.” 

| “Thad an idea you were going there, so 
|L brought a book, for I don’t intend to go 
in.” 

“Where shall you go, Kate?” 

“T shall sit under one of the trees there. 
It will be very nice to-day. I shall goin and 
see that child, though, Min. I made Bett 
give me some biscuits, and I have brought a 
picture-book with me for it.” 

So the sisters went on, first to Gray’s, 
where Minna left her father’s message ; then 
on to Barnes’ house, where Kate played with 
the sick child until a little colour crept into 
the pale cheeks, and_ then she left it quite 
contented with its biscuits and picture-books ; 
then on again down a long shady lane, called 
Short Lane, probably because it happened to 
be the longest one about there. 

About half-way down this lane was a small 
thatched cottage, standing back in a little 
garden. No other house stood near it, and 
very lonely it seemed. Here lived the two 
old women to whom Minna went to read 
twice a week, and dearly they loved the sight 
| of her sweet face. Opposite the cottage was 
|a stile leading into a field, where stood two 
| or three fine trees, and here Kate intended 
| to sit whilst waiting for her sister. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as Minna had disappeared in- 
| side the cottage, she crossed the stile, and 
| selecting a tree that commanded a view of 
|the lane, she esconced herself beneath it, 
| and taking out her book, began to read. 

She made a very pretty picture sitting 
there. Her fresh muslin dress set off by the 
bright green of the grass, and the sunlight 
glistening through the leaves upon her hair. 
She was very pretty and bright-looking, with 
large blue eyes, and lashes so dark that at 
times the colour of her eyes seemed changed 
to a very dark grey. She had the same 
shaped mouth as Minna, but the upper lip 
had a prouder curve. Her complexion was 











knocked up in consequence. Perhaps I shall| the most tell-tale in the world, varying with 


write some letters.” 

“Are you sure we can do nothing for you 
before we go, dear mother ?” 

“Quite sure, thank you. Don’t forget to 
go to your father, Minna, before you 
start.” 


every emotion, and revealing the sensitiveness 
of her mind; sometimes flushing to the 
deepest crimson, the next moment fading and 
leaving her perfectly pale. Such, as far as 
personal appearance went, was the sister 
whom Minna loved so dearly. As to cha- 
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racter, Kate Morton possessed one of those 
large capacities for enjoyment or suffering 
that makes one tremble for the amount of 
sorrow they must encounter, even while one 
almost envies them the pleasures they expe- 
rience. She never troubled herself for the | 
future, indeed never thought of it, 
when looking forward to some pleasure, and | 
never having experienced any sorrow she 
never thought of it in connection with herself. | 
She was very quick-tempered, and apt to) 
speak out on the spur of the moment, without | 
considering the effect of her words ; 
changeable in small matters, but capable of 
strong and lasting affection ; very proud, and 


rather self-willed, but warm-hearted, and pos- | 
sessing an innate love of truth, and a great | 


contempt for everything coming under the 
denomination of “humbug.” Kate Morton 
had in her the making of a noble woman, 
but she would require sharp training before 
she became one. Meanwhile, she was only 
an impetuous, hasty, but with it all a 
decidedly pleasing girl. Such was Kate at 
the time my story opens, and if my descrip- 
tion seems contradictory, all I can offer as 
excuse is, that in my experience of human 
nature I have generally found it made up of 
contradictions, forming a very pleasing whole, 
no doubt, but still contradictory. 

“What a pretty girl!” thought a gentle- 
man, as he rode slowly down the lane in the 
direction of Wiltdene, and caught sight of 
Kate under her tree. “ I wonder who she is.” 

** What a handsome man!” were the young | 
lady’s thoughts at the same instant. “I 
wonder where he comes from. I don’t know 
his face at all.” 

But the gentleman rode on, and the girl 
returned to her book, wholly unconscious 
that a new existence had in that instant 
begun to dawn for her. Kate read on very 
quietly for about half an hour, at the end of 
which time she began to feel tired, so she got 
up, and walked up and down the lane. Aftera 
little while she had the satisfaction of hearing 
the cottage door open, and a minute after 
Minna came down the garden path attended 
by.an old woman. Kate stooda little on one 
side, as she did not wish to be seen. How- 
ever, she could hear distinctly what was being | 
said, and the talk was chiefly of village| 
affairs. 

** I suppose you know Dick Halter is dead, 
Miss Morton,” said the woman. 

“No, I did not,” Kate heard Minna say, | 
and it seemed to her that her sister’s voice 
sounded a little startled. ‘When did he! 
die?” 


except | 


rather | 


| didn’t care about it. 


| papa to worry him. 


| tell such stories.” 





“Last evening about nine o'clock, Miss. 
One of the boys came up this morning to tell 
me, and he said he went off quite peaceful at 
the last.” 

“ He has suffered so much lately, poor old 
man, that one can only feel thankful that he 


is gone. Good morning, Mrs. Sims, I shall 
be here again on Wednesday,” and Minna 
| came out. 


The two girls walked on some little way in 


silence, Minna, because she was thinking of 


her father’s selfreproach when he heard that 
the man had died without seeing him ; Kate, 
| because she was full of indignant wonder at 
| the deception she supposed had been prac- 
tised upon her. Why it should have been 
kept from her it puzzled her to imagine, unless 
|for the purpose of teasing her. Her wrath 
increased as she thought about this, and at 
last it broke forth. 

“What did papa mean by telling me he 
had been called to see old Halter last night, 
when all the while the man was dead ?” she 
inquired, in a very resentful tone. 

“Did he tell you that?” said Minna, a 
little staggered at the assertion, not being 
aware that Kate had suggested and taken for 
granted that such was the case. 

**Of course he did. At least he certainly 
gave me to understand that he was called out 
to see Dick Halter in the middle ofthe night, 
and now I have just heard Mrs. Sims say he 
died at half-past nine last evening. What on 
earth could he have meant by saying such a 
thing! If he did not want me to know where 

he had been he might have said so. I 
I only spoke about it 
because it was something to say. It is always 
the same thing now; everything is kept from 
m2, and some mystery is made. What could 
have been his reason for telling me he went 
to Dick Halter’s? Do you know, Minna?” 

‘** No,” said Minna, blushing guiltily, and 
feeling that what she said was not true in the 
spirit, although it was in the letter. 

Kate detected the blush, and the hesitation 
with which the word was spoken. 

“ How can you say such a thing, Minna ? 
I can see by your face that you know all 
about it. Well, you can keep your secrets to 
yourself if you like, but I intend to tell papa 
when I get home that I know he did not go 
tosee Halter last night.” 

“Oh, Kate, please don’t say anything to 
‘You know how a fuss 
upsets him, and you won’t do any good by 
speaking.” 


“T don’t care. People have no right to 
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| Minna flushed, and her lip quivered an 
|| instant, but she spoke firmly. A STRIKING-LOOKING man was Frederick 
Ashley, tall, well made, of gentlemanly bear- 

ing, courteous in manner to every one, man 
or woman, peer or labourer, possessing that 
refinement that springs from constant asso- 
ciation with what constitutes good breeding. 


He was handsome also, with regular features 


rae 

CHAPTER III.—ARCHIBALD. 
| 

| 


“You have no right to speak in that way 
of any one, more especially of papa. Noone 
has told you any stories, and if you were not 
so angry, Kate, you would know it. Papa 
| had to go out last night, and because he did 
| 
} 











not tell you where he went you jumped to 
the conclusion that he must have gone to see | anddark browneyes, that could both smile very 
Halter, and now that you know that he did | softly and burn with passionate anger. They 
not go there, you accuse him and me of tell-| were such deep unfathomable eyes, that in 
ing stories. It is not fair of you, Kate.” | spite of their beauty they generally left an 
“TI don’t care, Minna, I intend to ask papa | unsatisfactory impression on those who be- 
about it. I don’t mean to say I think you| held them, as if there was something hidden 
are telling stories, but it is very queer.” | behind them. Casual observers would con- 
Minna looked hurt at her sister’s words, | sider Frederick Ashley a charming man ; and 
and yet Kate had no intention of wounding|}so he was, but those who examined his 
her, for in spite of her words she dearly loved | features more closely would doubt whether 
her sister. But she was indignant and per-| that handsome stern mouth, with its rather 
plexed at the apparent want of truth in her} thin lips, so well hidden by a long silky 
father, and she could not help showing it. So} moustache, did not tell a tale of obstinacy 
ended the walk that had commenced so plea- | and self-will. 
santly,—Minna, quiet but unable to shake} Captain Ashley had now been dead a year, 
off the wounded feeling; Kate, a little| and, with the exception of a sister and one 
ashamed of her sharp words, yet determined | uncle, young Ashley had no near relations. 
to come to the truth of the matter. Minna | He had come down to Ash Lodge, not be- 
little knew how often her loving sisterly care|cause he had any predilections for the 
had offended Kate, and caused the irritable | country, but because it had been his father’s 
assertion that “ everything was kept from her, | dying wish that he should make it his home. 
and that she was always treated as a child.”| He found it very dull after his Continental 
She was wholly unconscious that her very | life, and it was with no small pleasure that 
care in keeping back everything that might | he discovered that in the Rector and his 
worry her sister had often brought about | family he might find pleasant companionship. 











what she wished to avoid. Kate’s quick eye 
would perceive that something was amiss, but 
being unable to discover what that something 
was, would feel ill-used at anything being kept 
from her. 

Directly the sisters reached their home, 
Kate, in spite of another effort made to detain 
her by Minna, went to look for her father. 
He was not in his study, neither was he in 
the morning room, and she was about to seek 
him in the garden, when Bett entered the 
room, and Kate inquired of her where her 
father was to be found. 

“He is in the drawing-room, Miss, with 
the mistress and some gentleman,” but Kate 
was off before she had ended her answer. 

Kate walked hastily into the drawing-room. 

“ Papa,” she said, and then she stopped, | 
covered with confusion, for sitting there with | 
her father and mother, in earnest conversation 


| Then it was that he decided pour passer le | 


temps to read up with Mr. Morton, and for the 
purpose of settling about it. he had this 
morning ridden over from Ash Lodge to the 
Rectory. He had not as yet seen either of || 
the Miss Mortons, and now when Kate stood 
before him, her eyes bright with indignation 
and her vivid colour coming and going, he 
thought he had never seen anything half so 
bewitchingly fresh and pretty. 

Kate very quickly recovered from the con- 
fusion into which she had been thrown, and 
a short time found her talking quite at her 
ease, and in spite of her determination not 
to like Mr. Ashley, she found him a very 
agreeable companion. She had for the time 
completely forgotten the occurrences of the 
morning, and although Minna’s_ entrance 
recalled them for a moment to her memory, 


she mentally decided to say nothing for the 


with them, was the stranger whose appearance | present. 


had struck her when he passed her in Short | 
Lane that morning. 


Frederick Ashley stayed to luncheon, after 


|which he took his departure, very well 


“Let me introduce you,” came the Rector’s| pleased at the result of his visit, and con- 


voice. 
daughter, Kate.” 


“Mr. Ashley, this is my young ea himself on having such people 
| near him. 
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“JT am very glad I have induced Mr. 
Morton to let me read with him,” he solilo- 
quised, as the rode home. “It will help to 
pass away he time down here very well, and 
really they are capital people. Who would 
have expected to find two such girls in a place 
like this. I really don’t know which is the 
prettiest. The eldest, with her quiet Madonna- 
like face, or that bewitching piece of loveli- 
ness. I never saw such a changing face. It 
is a pleasure to watch it. With all their 


beauty and finish one never sees such fresh- | 


ness about a town girl.” 


Meanwhile, Mr. Ashley was being discussed | 


by the inhabitants of the Rectory. 

“How do you like him, Min ?” asked 
Kate, drawing her sister on one side directly 
he had left the house. 

“T think I like him very much,” answered 
Minna, with a little hesitation. 

“T like him very much. He is so natural 


and pleasant, and there is not a bit of stiff- | 


ness about him, and he is so handsome.” 

*“Yes, he is handsome, almost the hand- 
somest man I have ever seen, I think.” 

“What is that you think?” said Mr. 
Morton, coming over to where the girls were 
standing, and laying a hand on each of their 
-noulders. 

**We are discussing Mr. Ashley,” said Kate. 

* And what is the opinion ?” 

“Minna thinks him very handsome, but 
can’t quite make up her mind as to whether 
she likes him or not.” 

“ Why, Minna?” asked her father. 

“T can’t quite tell, papa. I don’t know 
how to explain the feeling. My inclination 
is to like him, but something seems to hold 
me back. His eyes are a little strange, I 
think.” 

“T don't,” said Kate. “I think they are 
splendid eyes. What queer fancies you have, 
Min! I like him very much, and I don’t 
mind his coming to you a bit, papa.” 

“‘ That is well, as it is almost settled that 
he shall come ;” and the Rector smiled ; but 
then his face grew very grave, and he turned 
away. 

“He told me he was going to live at Ash 
Lodge altogether now, Min. His sister will 
be home in another six months, and she is 
to keep house for him.- I hope she is a nice 
girl, and then it will be very pleasant for us. 
I saw him this morning riding down Short 
Lane, whilst I was waiting for you to come 
outof Mrs. . Oh, by-the-bye, that reminds 





me,” and Kate crossed the room to where | 
her father was sitting, and kneeling down by | 
his side looked mischievously into his face. 


| cannot discuss it here. 


' wished to know. 


“JT shall never believe anything you say 
again, papa, as long as I live, I declare,” she 
said, with partly assumed, partly real indigna- 
tion. 

“ Well, what is it, Kate?” asked the Rector, 
answering her mood. 

“TI have found you out at last, papa, and 
I shall never trust you again. No, never!” 

“J.et me hear wherein I have offended, 
Kate, that I may know how to mend my ways 

| and be restored to favour?” 
| “It was something you told me this morn- 
There, I can see by your face 


ing, papa. 
What have 


that your conscience pricks. 
you to say to that ?” 

“ Hush, Kate.” Mr. Morton whispered, 
| with a glance at his wife to see if she heeded. 
| Don’t notice, don’t speak of that now. 
I know what you are alluding to, but we 
Be patient. If you 
will come to my study presently I will try 
and explain this mystery. Nota word now.” 

A good deal perplexed, Kate obeyed. She 
regretted having spoken the words that seemed 


|to have brought up such a world of care on 


her father’s face, and changed his smile to 


'such a troubled look; so she tried to counter- 


act their effect by talking, and giving a de- 
scription of their morning walk, ending by 
such quaint remarks on Mr. Ashley that at 
last even Mr. Morton’s grave face relaxed 
once more into a smile, and the conversation 
became again general and pleasant. After 


‘about half an hour Mr. Morton rose, but 


before he left the room, he spoke to Kate. 

“T have something I must do now; but if 
you will come to my study in about half an 
hour, I will tell you about this.” 

“Oh, papa, if it is anything you would 
rather not tell me, please say so. I did 
not expect it, and I only spoke in fun 
just now.” 

“No, child. It is a thing you must know, 
sooner or later. Besides, I think you deserve 
to know now,” and the Rector left the room. 

“ As soon as the half-hour had elapsed, 
Kate went to her father. In spite of her 


| offer, she was really curious to know what 


was troubling her father. She found him 
writing busily; but he looked up as she 
entered, and pushing aside his papers said 
he was quite prepared to tell her what she 
It was not a very long 
story he had to tell, and before half an hour 
was over Kate had heard it all, and now she 


| was sitting on a stool at her father’s feet, her 
hands clasped on his knee, thinking it all 


over. Mr. Morton leant back in his chair, 


| the expression of care and anaicty this sub- 
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ject always caused now on his face. Minna, 
who had stolen quietly into the room some 
time before, was looking almost as sad as 
her father. 

“This is the mystery, Kate,” said Mr. 
Morton, at length. “I do not know that 
you will be any the happier for knowing it, 


but still you wished it ; but remember I shall | 
depend upon you to help Minna and myself | 


to keep it secret still. I know what intense 


|| pain and anxiety the knowledge of it has| 
| cost me, and I dare not think what might be | 


the consequence to your mother, if she were 
to hear it in any unguarded manner. 


now ;” 
sorrowful. 

“So do I, papa,” said Kate, so decidedly 
| that Minna felt surprised. 


yet to be explained. I know you think it 
is not to be explained away, but I believe it 
will be, and Archibald will right himself yet. 
I do not agree with you when you say that 
you have not heard the worst yet.” 

Mr. Morton shook his head. 

“ T wish I could think so, Kate ; but I do 
feel doubtful. 
satisfactory last night, and he avoided so 
many of my questions. Besides, I have 
found out several things that he did not tell 
me, and there may be more yet.” 

Kate sat silent for some time. 

“ How are you going to account to mamma 
for his going away ?” 

“Well, she has always known that he 
might be obliged to go abroad some time or 
other, and she must be allowed to think he 
has been sent out suddenly. It is the only 
thing to be done for the present. God knows, 


it is hard enough for me to lose my only son | 


in this way, and it would break her heart ;” 
and the Rector fairly groaned. 

“Papa, I am certain he will come right 
by and by.” 


“Yes, child, he may; but I shall never| 


see it. And I have so looked forward to 
seeing him rise in the world, keeping his 
name clear and respected, aye, and more 
than this, to seeing him a noble, God-fearing 
man, and now to see all this fair promise 
blighted. Honour lost, name disgraced, him- 
self turned adrift upon the world, unable even 
to return to his home. 

“Don’t speak like that, papa,” whispered 
Minna, surprised at her father’s vehemence, 
so unlike his usual placidity, yet longing to 
soothe the bitterness of his soul, which was 
manifested even more by his tone than by 


She | 
takes such pride, and believes in him entirely | 
and Mr. Morton’s voice was very | 


“T trust Archi-| 
bald still, for I am sure there is something | 


His manner was so very un-| 


|his words. “If it pains you we will not 
| talk of him any more.” 

| “No, dear,” said Mr. Morton, kissing the 
| sweet face bent to his. “It is better for me 
'to talk than to think about it.” 

| “How did he seem when you saw him, 
| papa?” asked Kate. 

“Very quiet and cast down at first, and 
then afterwards he grew excited, and said 
| that every one was hard upon him, as if it was 
anybody’s fault but his own. He begged to 
see his mother before he left, and it was hard 
to refuse him such a natural wish, but she 
would have asked so many questions that he 
could not answer, that I dared not run the 
|risk. You understand now, Kate, why it is 
necessary for me to make some money. 
Frederick Ashley offers to pay me well, and 
I do not think I ought to throw the chance 
away. I have had to raise money to send 
Archibald out, and have got into debt in con- 
sequence, so I must try to do something to 
put me right again.” 

“T wish I could do something to help 
too,” said Minna, with a sigh. 

* So you can, both of you,” said the Rector, 
| smiling a little. ‘‘ You can help me to keep 
this trouble from mamma as long as possible, 
and you can help to make me forget how 
Now we 
|must stop talking, or your mother will be 
|wondering what all this consultation is 
about.” 
| The subject of the foregoing conversation 
}was Archibald Morton, Mr. Morton’s only 
son, and, in spite of various faults and fail- 
|ings, the well-beloved of the family, as only 
| sons generally are. And he seemed entirely 
|to deserve the affection lavished upon him. 
| Frank and warm-hearted, possessing many 
good qualities, he was a being to rivet the 
affections. But he had some failings which 
| sometimes made his father uneasy as to his 
| safe progress through the world. He was 
| weak, and apt to be easily led away, not from 
any careless ideas of right and wrong, but 
from mere thoughtlessness. When Archibald 
was fifteen he was sent to a good private 
school. An old and valued friend of Mr. 
Morton’s had placed his own son there, and 
strongly recommended it. At first Mrs. Mor- 
ton was greatly opposed to the idea of her 
boy being sent from home, but at length her 
prejudices were overweighed by Mr. Morton’s 
representations, and Mr. Elliston’s anxiety 
that the two boys should become friends “ as 
their fathers had been,” and to school Archi- 
bald was sent. There he was, for the first 
time, thrown among his fellows, but his good 


} 
|sorely my only son has tried me. 
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omni wa Siik manner soon bedinafit him 
friends, and first and foremost among them 
was young Charles Elliston, who was about 
one year his senior. 

The boy had nothing particular to recom- 


_ PRESS" YE ON TO THINGS BEFORE. 


nstiiieenss which wookd hie ‘fiean most 
praiseworthy had it been expended on a 

|worthier object. Elliston was not wanting in | 
|acuteness, and very soon discovered the im- 
pression he had made on Archibald, and 


mend him, but Archibald always thought of| strengthened it by taking much notice of him, 


him as the son of the man of whom he had 
ever heard his father speak in the highest and 
most affectionate terms, whilst Elliston, for 
his part, knew it was his father’s wish that he 
should be good friends with young Morton, 
and he always followed his father’s wish, 
| except it happened to be diametrically op- 
posed to his own. He had a self-assured, 


determined manner about him, and, more-! 


over, much affected the man. Archibald, just 


and treating him as a friend. To do him 
justice, he had no intention of doing the boy 
any harm. He liked him, and his vanity was 
flattered. 
Archibald went home, his hands full of 
prizes,—for he had no common abilities,— 
and his head full of his new friends. He 


‘somewhat astonished Mr. Morton by the 


taste for smoking he had acquired, and occa- 
sionally shocked his mother with some slang 


fresh from the country, soon became infected | or fast word, but even this was attributed to 
with a longing to be “ manly,” and, coming to the general influence of a school life, and if 


the conclusion that the best way of attaining | 


to that desirable end was by imitating Ellis- 
ton, began to follow in his footsteps with an 


any one had hinted to Mr. Morton from whom 
his son had caught these habits he would 
scarcely have credited it. 


PRESS YE ON TO THINGS BEFORE. 


CLANGING hoarsely, tolling softly, 
Wail the bells in solemn dirges, “ Dying! 


changeful on the changing wind, 
dying ! left behind!” 


Chiming sweetly, pealing gladly, when the midnight turneth o’er, 
Chant the joybells, “ Living! living! press ye on to things before !” 


What is dead, and what is living? tell me, O thou Sacred Page ! 
What the heart must leave behind it—what its life in youth or age ? 


Death is lurking, death is mingling, death is folded up in life, 

Till we know not oft what hinders from what helps us in the strife ; 
Vet I see that life for ever lives beyond this misty breath, 

And we leave behind us only that which holds the seed of death. 


Whatsoe’er may serve a purpose, high or holy, good or kind, 
Is a talent, one or tenfold, that I dare not leave behind. 


Dare I bury in oblivion thoughts of pain for good undone, 
Since from sense of bitter failure ’tis that noblest ends’are won ? 


Can the time of pain or pleasure be a dead, forgotten scene ? 
Shall not God on high remember in the Judgment, what hath been ? 


Yes, O heart! but leave it with Him—leave‘it now before His cross— 
To forget the things behind thee, gaining blessing by their loss. 


All the way thy God hath led thee, still remember, ponder still, 
That its gladness and its anguish mould to His thy thankful will. 


All the way thy heart hath led thee—'tis a blind and perverse guide ! 
Think upon awhile with sorrow—lay before thy Lord to hide. 


Then like Saint Augustine’s ladder mount upon thy prostrate sins, 
He that tramples self behind him in the fight is he that wins. 


So the bells at morning chanted, when their midnight dirge was o’er, 
And I listened till they told me, ‘ Press thou on to things before !” 


ALESSIE BOND, 
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